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PREFACE 


Tue third and last volume, which brings this 
collection down to the end of the Athenian Age, 
was to have included, following Bergk’s example, the 
Anacreontea, and_to have ended with an Appendix of 
New Fragments published too late to be printed in 
the earlier volumes. ‘The volume’s unusual length, 
caused among other things by the difficulty of 
estimating the amount of material available, has 
made it necessary to transfer the dnacreontea to a 
forthcoming volume containing the Greek Elegiac 
and Iambic Poets, and to withhold the New Frag- 
ments for the present. For this change I must 
apologise to my readers. There is this, however, to 
be said, that by postponing the printing of the New 
Fragments till a reprint of the earlier volumes is 
called for—and I understand that this will not be 
very long—I shall be able to print them nearer to 
their proper places, and meanwhile most of my new 
‘restorations’ will be found in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society next spring. 

The Account of Greek Lyric Poetry has worked 
out longer than I expected, but having written it I 
find I cannot cut it down without changing its 
character. It is intended to be rather more than a 
catalogue, which would have been unnecessary, and 
a good deal less than a history, which would have 
gone beyond the scope of this Series. I hope its 
discussion of origins, without which any adequate 
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account of the subject would be impossible, will not 
be thought out of place. Its position is unusual, but 
I do not regret it. Like many so-called introductions 
it will read, as it was written, the better for being 
taken last. 

Many new readings will be found in Bacchylides, 
Timotheus, and Philoxenus. They have nowhere, I 
think, been preferred to those of earlier editors 
without good reason, generally palaeographical. 
Those of Bacchylides come of long study of the 
British Museum Papyri, in the chief of which a 
large number of the accepted readings were found 
inconsistent either with the length of the gap or 
with the possible reading of doubtful letters. The 
new readings of the Persae, which are mostly due to 
the filling of gaps not previously attempted, are 
based on the facsimile and confirmed by the autopsy 
of Dr. Schubart. With the Banquet there was still 
much for ordinary emendation to do; I have 
thought it sufficient here to avail myself of the 
published accounts of the MSS. 

My thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration 
Society for permission to include the two Excomia of 
Bacchylides, to Messrs. H. J. M. Milne and H. I. 
Bell of the British Museum and to Dr. Schubart of 
the Berlin Museum for their expert help with the 
Papyri, to Professor A. S. Hunt for access to new 
material and permission to print it, to Mr. A. D. 
Knox for several valuable suggestions, particularly 
with regard to the metre, on the Banquet of Phi- 
loxenus, to Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. H. Rackham for 
giving me the benefit of their criticism of the 
Epilogue, to the general editors of the Series for 
dealing kindly with a sometimes refractory con- 
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tributor, and to the staffs of the publisher and printer 
for giving satisfactory presentment to many pages 
particularly troublesome to set up. 

In a recent review of a similar collection of frag- 
ments, it was objected that the compilers of such 
books do not follow some accepted numeration, such 
as that of the Teubner series. In this book it was 
impossible. New discoveries had made both Bergk 
and Hiller-Crusius out of date, and the edition of 
Diehl, even if it was to contain all the fragments 
and notices gathered in these volumes, had not been 
completely published. I hope that the numeration- 
tables will do something to ease the difficulty of 
tracing old favourites to their new homes. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a few mis- 
takes not yet corrected in Volumes i and ii. On 
page 5 of Vol. i. 1. 7, for lyre-sung read flute-sung ; 
p- 21, 1.8 from bottom, for or read and; p. 25, 1. 6, 
for composer read performer, 1. 8 omit epic; p. 28 
bottom, add Procl. Chr. 320a. 33, Poll. 4. 66; p. 72, 
1. 3, for ye read ya; p. 345, 1. 3 from bottom of notes, 
for 37 read 38; p. 369, fr. 75, add cf. Callim. 3. 4 
(Mair); p. 443, 1. 7, add 212; p. 445, Dracon, for 
A.p. 180 read 100 u.c.? On page 10 of Vol. ii. 1. 11, 
for &vros read évtos; p. 12 middle, for ’Opécraa read 
*Opeoteia; p. 123 top, for colonised read went to live 
in; p. 137, 1. 6, and p. 273, 1. 7, add Arist. °A6. IloA. 
18; p. 341 bottom, for yAevns read Néoyys, and for 
Schw. rightly, ete. read come from Callim. ditia (i. 
1.15 Mair); p. 453, 1. 8, for 53 .c. read 530 B.c.; 
p- 463 top, for Lyaeus read Lycaeus. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
July 15, 1927. 
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MTPTIAOS 
Bios 
Suid. Képuva: . . . waérrpia Muptisdos. 
Ibid. Tiv8apos: . . . wadnris b¢ Muprtidos 
yuvaLxos. 
Corinna fr, 11. 
Anth, Pal. 9.26 ’Avtimatpov Oecoadovixéws’ 
els tas Evvéa Avpixds Towntpias: 
. . Nooaisa Onrdwyrwooor ide yAuKvaxéa 
Muptiv. . . 


Tat. adv. Graec. 33 [m. efxovas Tas Tov évddoEwv 
yuvaicov]: ... Botoxos (éyadrxovpynae) Muprtisa. 


MTPTIAO> 
MéAn 


Plut. Qu. Gr. 40 ‘Tis E¥vooros iipws ev Tavdypa kal 51a Tivo 
aitiay rd &Acos abrovd yuvaitly avéuBatdy eotw ;’—EAtews Tod 
Kngicov kal Zidtios Evvorros Av vids, @ pacly bd vuyons 
Eivécras extpapévt: Touro yevécOat Totvoua. Kadds d€ dy Kal 
Bixatos obx Fttov hv cddpwr Kal avatnpds epadbjva: Se avTouv 
A€youtw “Oxvav, play Trav KoAwvod Ouyatépwr aveyiay ovgar’ 


MYRTIS 
Lire 


Suidas Lewicon: Corinna:— .. . A pupil of 
Myrtis. 

The Same: Pindar:— ... A pupil of the woman 
Myrtis. 

Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15). 

Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica ; on 
the Nine Lyric Poetesses :— 


. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sound- 
ing Myrtis... ; 

Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous 
women]... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made 
by Boiscus. 


MYRTIS 
Lyric Poems 


Plutarch Greek Questions: ‘Who is the hero Eunostus at 
Tanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids 
women to set foot in his sacred grove ?’—Elieus, the son of 
Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have 
taken his name from a nymph Eunosta who brought him up. 
Though an honourable character was combined in him with ~ 
good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that 
when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden 
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érel 5& mweipooav 6 Etvooros ametpeWaro kal Aowdopnoas amnrbev 
? \ 2 \ it y < / ri a 
els Tovs GdeAGoUs KaTnyopnowy, epbacer ij mapOevos TavTd mpataca 
Kat’ éxelvov xal mapwtuve Tovs &deAmovs “Exepov Kal Aéovta kal 
Bovxorov amoxteiva: Tov Etvoorov, as mpos Biay alth avyyeye- 
yypévov. éxetvot ev ody evebpevoavres améxrewvay Tov veavicKkov: 
6 &€ "Edseds éxelvous edncevy 7» 8 “Oxva perapedouevn kab 
, aaa Set Sees / r aula 
yépovea Tapaxis, Gua pev abtiy amadAatat CéAovea THs Sia Toy 
a i e a 3 iT > re bro 
tpwra Avmns, Gua 8 oixtlpovea rovs &deApous, eknyyeAe mpds 
Tov Era macav thy adnbeay, exeivos 5€ KoAwyg@: KoAwvou 5€ 
Sixdgavtos of pey &SeApol THs “Oxvas Epuyov, avTy Se kaTexpHp- 
A a 
vioev EauThyv, ds Mupris 7 AvOndovia moijrpia peAGy iatdpnKer. 
tov Se Eiydatou Td npgoy Kal Td %AGos oUTws avéuBaToy ernpEito 
kal axpooméAaatov yuvoitiv, dare moAAdKis ceiopav h adxpay fh 
Stocnpiay BAAwY yevonevav avalyTeEiv Kal moAUMpayuLovElY emiMEAwS 
tos Tavaypalous, uy AcAnbe yuvh To TOmw TANTIATACG. 


MYRTIS 


named Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, he 
rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a 
complaint with her brothers. But she was before him, and 
made the like accusation of him, urging her brothers Kchemus, 
Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Where- 
upon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly 
after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her 
crime and torn between a lover’s remorse and a sister’s pity, 
Ochna now told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it 
to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers fled 
the country and their sister threw herself down a precipice. 
Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. 
Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden 
ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of 
earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of 
Tanagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not 
inadvertently approached the spot. 


KOPINNH® 
Bios 


Suid. Képwva "Axed wodspou Kat ‘Inmoxpa- 
telas,: OnBaia 7) Tavaypaia, pala pra Muprisos: 
[émwvopacto dé Muvia:]* Avpixy. évinnoe é 
mevTakts, ws Aoyos, Ilivéapov. éypawre BuBria 
mevte Kal Eneypaupata cat Nopovs Avptxovs. 

Plut. Glor, Ath. 4. p. 347 f. 4 8€ Képivva tov 
Tlivéapov, évta véov Ett Kal TH AOYLOTHTL ToBapas 
XPwOpevor, évouBérncev ws dpovooy ovTa Hn 
TovobvTa pvdous, 6 Tis ToimTexis Epyov eivat 
ovpPéBnxe, Yacoas be Kal KaTax pyres Kal 
peTappacens Kat méAn Kal puOpors ndvopara ols 
Tpdypacw UmTotibetat. apoop’ obv 0 TlivSapos 
émiaTnoas Tots Aeryouevors érroinaey éxetvo 70 
pédos “To pnvov a7] XpuoaraKarov MeNav \4 7 
Kadpov 4 Sraptav lepov yevos avdpav |) 70 
Tmavu aBévos * Hpaknréous | 4 tav Atwvicov Trodv- 
yabéa Toma’ SecEapevov o€ TH Kopivyn yedacaca 
éxelyn Th yep Seip bn ometpely, adda BH 
do TO Ovrddxw. Td yap dure guryKepacas Kat 
cupdoprjcas mave Teppiay tiva wvOwy o Ilivdapos 
els TO peAos eFExeev. 


1 Crénert: mss mpoxparlas 2 prob. belongs to a later 
Corinna, cf. Suid. s, Képiva vewreépa 
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CORINNA 
Lire 


Suidas Lexicon: Corinna :—Daughter of Achelo- 
édorus and Hippocrateia, of Thebes or of Tanagra; 
pupil of Myrtis; [nicknamed Myia ‘Fly’;] a lyric 
poetess. It is said that she was victorious five times 
over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, 
and Lyric Nomes. 


Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as 
yet young, and prided himself overmuch on his 
command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste 
because, though myths are the proper work of a 
poet, and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes 
of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellish- 
ments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. 
Pindar took strong objection to her words and pro- 
ceeded to compose the lyric which begins: ‘Ismenus, 
or gold-distatfed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race 
of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or 
the cheerful worship of Dionysus . . .’1 and showed 
it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that 
he should sow with the hand and not with the whole 
sack. For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of 
his myths and then poured them into his song. 


1 the stock themes of Theban mythology 
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Sch. Ar. Ach. 720 dyopafew" év ayopd Siatpi- 
Bew év é€ovcia nal tappnoiae éotiv ’ATTLKOS, 
oe \ Ca re > ‘ G ‘ lol , 
60ev Kal 4 Kopwva édéyyer tov tod Iiwéddpov 
’"Artixiopov, érel cal év TO TpwTw Tov Ilap- 
Oeveiwy éxpnoato TH réEev. 


Ael. V.H. 18. 25 Tlivdapos 6 mowutas aywvi- 
fopuevos ev OnBars duabéor Tmepimetav axpoatais 
At7}0n Kopivyns evra. édréyyov 6€ THY 
apovciav avtav o Ilivéapos ody éxddee tH 
Kopwvav. 


Paus. 9. 22. 3 Kopivuns 6é 7) povn 67 év 
Tavaypa dopata éroince, Tavtys EoTe pev MYTH 
év mepipavel THS Toews, EaTL OE ev TH yuLVaTio 
ypady, Tawvia Tiy Kepariny 7 Kopwwva avadoupévy 
Ths viens elvexa 7 Ulvdapov dopare évixnoev év 
OnBas. gaiverar dé wor vixjoat Ths dvadéxtov 
Te elveca, OTe HOEY ov TH haovyn TH Awptor Bomrep 
6 IlivSapos, adda orroia curyicety Ewedrov Aioreis, 
Kal OTe Rv yuvaLK@v TOTE HON KAAALTTH TO ELOOS, 
el rig ete? eixove Se? TexpaipecOar. 


is A A 3 , fol 

Prooem. Pind. fin. ta 6€ dvopata Tav TpoELpn- 
, a 3 \ 5 > , ’ a 
pévwmv Avpik@v éotl Tdade AXKpay, AXdkaios, 
SS f A) ¥) ” ? / ys 
Largo, Utyncixopos, “IBuvKos, “Avaxpewv, Sepo- 
? , ‘ te A pel “J 
vidns, Baxxvarions, cat Iltvdapos: tives 6€ Kai 
‘ a 
tv Kopwray3 


1 Crénert: mss 4 K. éor) rod Tl. arrimeoti 2 


3 these 5 words omitted in most mss. 


rie 





1 of. Eust. Zi. 326. 43, Them. 27. 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Vit. 
Metr. Pind. 8 Dr.; the other Greeks called the Boeotians 
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Scholiast on Aristophanes Acharnians: ’Ayopaew :— 
to behave in the market-place with arrogance of 
manner and licence of speech; an Attic use of the 
word, for using which in Book I of his Maiden-Songs 
Corinna takes Pindar to task. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: When the poet 
Pindar competed at Thebes he happened on ignorant 
judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By 
way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called 
Corinna a sow. 


Pausanias Description of Greece: Corinna, the only 
poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument 
in the open street and by a painting in the gym- 
nasium. The latter represents her in the act of 
putting on the headband she won when she defeated 
Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebes. In my 
opinion her victory may be set down first to her 
dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in 
Doric, but in a dialect which Aeolians would under- 
stand, and secondly because, if one may really judge 
from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably 
good-looking woman.” 


Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid 
lyric poets are these :—Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar; [some authorities add to these 
Corinna].? 


swine; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local con- 
servatism with the broadened outlook which had come of 
his sojourn at Athens—‘She is a mere Bocotian, I am a 
Greek’ 2 Tat. adv. Gr. 33 mentions a famous statue 
by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Ikon. 88 Sells Sele, 
Dion. Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prod. Lye. 252 M, Didym. 395 Schmidt 
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Prop. 2. 3.9 Nee me tam facies, quamvis sit 
candida, cepit.. . 
. . » quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 
carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis. 


Stat. Silv. 5. 3.156 ... . tu pandere doctus 
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lycophronis arti 
Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae. 





See also Clem, Al. Sir, 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 
469. 29, Eust. J/. 327. 10. 


KOPINNH> MEAON 
Tepotwy A’ 


1-10 
Apoll. Pron. 325 a [m. tis eye)’ Bowwrol Cidv> 2 as uev Tpipwr 
++. @s be Eno, dv early 5 “ABpwy, Oéua early & auvyes of 


abrol faci TH wey eyav thy idv, (77 b€ eydvn Thy idver,> > ef ye 
70 Tapa Awpietow 7 Eis et peTaBadrAeTat, TH SE Cydvya THY iwvya. 
Képivva (fr. 11)- Kal érue 


1 mss atri 2 Bek. 3 Ahr, 


1 reading doubtful 2 Callimachus 3 tit. cf. Ant. 
Lib. 25: there may have been more than two books; the 


Io 
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Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, 
fair though it be, that hath taken me captive... 
‘tis rather when the melody begins of that Aeolian 
quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, ’tis when 
she pits her own poetry against old Corinna’s, and 
deems Erinna’s verse! no match for what she writes 
herself. 


Statius Greenwoods [to his father the school- 
master]: Thou’rt skilled to expound the songs of 
the Battiad,? or the secrets of the cramped Lyco- 
phron, Sophron’s mazes or the meagre Corinna’s 
mysteries. 


CORINNA 
OLD-WIVES’ TALES? 
Book I 


1-10 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the Ist Person Singular]: The 
Boeotians use the form fidy according to Tryphon. . . 
According to some writers, one of whom is Habron, it isa 
root of which one and the same people use the three forms, 
iéy corresponding to éydé, and idve: to éyévn—if we may 
regard the Dorian 7 as changed to «:—, and ié»ya correspond- 
ing to éydéyya, Compare Corinna (fr.11); and in another 
place : 


distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. 
initials of titles 
II 
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toma ? cme. > \ 
‘over 8 elpwwr aperas 
yelpoadwv <mofeixw>t 


A a do , 2 
Kada YEepot aloopmeva 


Tavaypidecat AeveoTrér Avs" 3 
5 péya © éuns yéyabe morss 
ys poKwTIAnS évorns.4 


2 


Paus. 9, 22. 2 rbv 8& ‘Eppa Aéyouor roy Tpduaxov, *Epetpicwv 
vavoiv ef EvBotas és Thy Tavaypatay oxdvtwv, Tovs Te ep7Bovs 
ekayayeiv emt tiv paxny Kal adtdy Gre EpyBov otrcyyidr 
a&muvéuevorv padtota epyaoacba tay Evfoéwy tporhy. 

Apoll. Pron. 355 ¢ (Gram. Gr. 1.1. T4) [e. rHs euod]: Gade 
bhy Kad TH euods (cuuyds éori) 7 teats . . . Kal &rt Kopivva” 


mept Teds ‘Eppas mov “Apea ® 
TOUKTEVL. 


3,4 
Cram. A. O. 1. 172. 14 [x. ris es] cuvewmimre: Se H es 
mpdbeots Kal GAAN Bowwriki mpoeoe: TH ef 
és Movaday § 
bv Ge gwvijev emipepytat, 51a d¥0 oo" 
éaodpye TTOAELw * 


2 


1 mss twver 73’ nowwy a. Xetpwadwy: suppl. # 2 enenn: 
MSS kK. yepota elo. 3 mss -wAois, -mAous 4 eujjs = éuais 
Béckh ; mss éy} -Ans -mys (dat. pl.) Béckh: mss -Aas 
-Tais 5 Wil: mss cp’eva & mss Movgar, but ef. ibid. 
278 7 Abr.: mss éoo” apximroAeunou* 





1 the previous 3 (?) lines of this introductory poem might 
have run ‘Some sing of Gods and Goddesses’ or the like: 
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CORINNA 


But I, I am come to sing the prowess of Heroes 
and Heroines, in fair old-wives’ tales for the white- 
robed daughters of Tanagra; and greatly doth their 
city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries. 


2 


Pausanias Description of Greece: They say that one day 
when an Eretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of 
Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest 
men into the field and by employing a strigil or flesh-scraper 
ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy. 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the pronoun ‘me’]: Indeed along 
with éyovs ‘of me’ there goes a form teovs ‘of thee’... 
Compare also Corinna : 


For thy sake? Hermes fights* Ares with his fists. 


3, 44 


Cramer Jncdita (Oxford) [on the preposition és ‘into’]: 
This form of the preposition ig identical with another, the 
Boeotian form for é§ ‘out of’; compare 


out of the Muses 


but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it 
takes the form éso ; compare 


beginneth warfare 


the last 4 are from Heph. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not 
certainly belong here 2 Tanagra’s 3 in this poem 
41, 3, 4 would doubtless be taken (by a grammarian or 
metrician) from an early-placed poem; 1-3 could belong to 
the apxn or ogpzyis, and 4-10 to the dupadds of a poem 
describing the battle (2) 


aS 


LYRA GRAECA 
DMG; his, 9) LO 


Heph. 110 [7. nodvoxnuatictwr] dpolws be nal em rav 
TAvewrelwy towadra oxhuata maparapBdrerat, olov év Trois 
Kopivyns: (fr. 1)* &de wal rdde° 


Kn TevtelKovT | otyruBias 
271 5é Kal mAcloow aity KéexpnTaL oXHMaTW" 
Swpatos? dar ed’ imma 
cs nT ? cs 3 
Kapta pev éuBptudpevoe 
mod 3 Empal’ o péev* mpodpaveis 
yAouKGD Oé THs didwr® 


meréxecar Soveitn ® 


11 
Apoll. Pron. 325 a [7. rijs ya]. . . TH OE eyavya Thy idvya 
Képwva’ 
péndopn S€ Kn Avyoupay 
Movptis’ (avya, 
étt Bava goda’ 
&Ba Wivdapor mor’ épuv.? 


12 
Ibid, 95a 7 
€ sous 
Kowh obca Supaxovelwy Kal Bowray, Kadd Aal Képwra xab 
"Enixappos expnoayro. 

1 mss cal mevt7. 2mss dovp. 3 Herm.,-Crén. -£: mss 
KaTd wey Bptpovp. 4B; mss émpadouer 5 Cron. : mss ris 
&Swy mss dovetra: 7 Bockh-B-Wil.: mss penqopai de kar 
A. wuprida and mrdapioo: for Bava cf. Hdn. pov. rét. 1,18. 25 
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1, (i, Bh Oh IO 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ‘ polyschematist or 
irregular verse]: Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for 
instance in those of Corinna: (fr. 1) ; so also this: 


and fifty did [Hermes?] of the lofty might [lay 
low ?] 


And yet further varieties are used by her: 
{riding] his ship like a horse 
all snorting upon him right fiercely 
he appeared before them and sacked their city 
and singing to them sweetly 


[the air ?] whistles with whirling axes 


11 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the Ist Person]: ... and favya 
corresponding to éydévya. Compare Corinna: 


And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet 
Myrtis, because, woman though she be, she hath 
striven against Pindar.+ 


122 
The Same : The form éuois 
of me 


is used both by the Syracnsans and by the Boeotians, being 
found in Epicharmus and Corinna. 


1 prob. from the odparyis of an early-placed poem 212-14 
prob. came early in Bk. I. 
IS 


re 


LYRA GRAECA 


ist 
Ibid. 121 ¢ ajay. . . époles Bowrol 
e és 
apiov 
em) b€ Ths KrntiKTs 


id lal t 
apav Sonar 
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Ibid. 1064 79 tly ob(uyos ftv... earl nay 

eu. 

ely 
and THs Telv mapa “AvTimaxy Kal Kopivyn, ém aitiatixgs! éc6° 
OTe mapadapuBavoyern. 


15 


Prise. Inst. (Gram. Lat.) 1. 36: in plerisque tamen Aeoles 
secuti hoc facimus. illi enim @ovyarnp dicunt pro @vyarnp, ov 
corripientes, vel magis v sono w soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideo- 
que adscribunt o, non ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum 
v Aeolicum ostendant, ut 


se a KANALYOPH XOOvOS 
Oupias Govyatep ... 


16-17 “Aozis “Adavas 
Anth. Pal. 9. 26. "Avzimdrpov Gecoarorikéws’ eis Tas “Evvea 
Avupixas Tlontpias’ . . . kal oé, Képiva, | Bodpiv “A@nvains 
tonida peAwapevar. 


17 


Plut. Mas. 14 Ado: BE Ka) abtdy Tov Oedvy (AméAAwra) pac 
avrAfjoa . . . 7 6& Képivva nad ddaxOjval ono roy “AwOAAw bt” 
*AOnvas avAery. 

1 Bek : mss bde-unis 
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CORINNA 
13 


The Same: auév ‘of us’: . . . similarly the Boeotians say 
aplov 


of us 
and for the possessive, 4uaév ‘our’; compare 
our houses 


14 


Apollonius Pronouns : To the 2nd Person rfy ‘thee’ corre- 
sponds the 3rd Person ty ‘him’ or ‘her’... There is also 
a form éiy 


him 


corresponding to retv, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes 
used as an accusative as well as a dative. 


15 
Priscian Principles of Grammar: In general, however, we 
follow the Aeolians, who say @ouyarnp for éuvyarnp ‘daughter,’ 
with the diphthong short, or rather give the Greek v the 
value of the Latin w, and for that reason prefix o in writing, 
not making a diphthong but the Aeclic v; compare : 


O daughter of that land of fair dances, Hyria! 


16-17 Tue Snietp or ATHENA 


Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on the 
Nine Lyric Poetesses: . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest 
of Athena’s martial shield. 


ye 


Plutarch dfusic: Other authorities declare that Apollo 
played the flute himself... Indeed Corinna says that 
Apollo was taught flute-playing by Athena. 


1 in Boeotia 2 cf. Ibid. 5 
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18-21 Bowwrdés 


Hadn. 7m. pov. Adz. 2. 917 mapa 5 TE woinrh Moceiddov .. . 
mapa perro Botwrois Moreiddwy tpanevtos Tod o eis T+ Kdpiya 
Bow" } 


Tou b€ waxap, Kpovida? Torda- 
wvos,® avak Bowwré. 


19 
Apoll. Pron. 122 b tuay. . . Aiodets dupewy . . . odplov 
Bowwrol: 
* / e , > te 4 
TO 5€ TLs OUpiwY axovcdTH 
Kdpivva, 


20 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 551 ’Apyevldas 8& ev rots OnBatkots ’Augu- 
KTvovos vidy “ITwvoy év Oecoadria yerynbijval, kal *“AAczavSpos év 
TG a THY Kapixay ‘“Trournuatwy Koptvyns tropynadels.® 


21 


Ibid. 3. 1178 ’Qyvyias 8& ras OnBas amd "“Nybyou rod 
<mpatov> Bacircicavros aitayv. Képivva dé rv 


"Oyotryov ® 


Bowwrod vidv: amd TovTov S€ Kal Tov OnBav TAQ. 


22-224 ‘Exr’ éxi @e(Bys 
Apoll. Pron. 119¢ Awpieis iués . . . Alodcis types... 
BowwTol neta dipOdyyou Tov ou: 


ty \ \ te 
oupes 6€ Koptabevtes 
Kdpwva ‘Err’ ém) OnBass. 


1 mss Képivva: Bowroit Tovde and Tot 2 gen. E: mss 57 
3 mss Moreiddwvos 4 mss ouppiov 5 Cron: mss rav 
Koptvyns (or Kapixav) trouynpatwy § mss “OQyuyov 
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18-21 Borotvus 


Herodian Words IVithout Parallel; In Homer the form is 
Poseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of s to ¢, 
Poteidaon; compare Corinna in her Boeotus : 


and happy thou, son thou of Poseidon son of 
Cronus, lord Boeotus. 


191 
Apollonius Pronouns: tuey ‘of you’... The Aeolians 
use tupéwy . . . the Boeotians obulwy; compare 
wherein let men listen to you; 


Corinna. 
202 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonaulica: Armenidas 
declares in his Zhebaica that Amphictyon had a son Itonus 
born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, 
quoting Corinna in the Ist Book of his Treatise on Caria. 


21 


The Same: Thebes is called Ogygian from its first king 
Ogygus. Corinna makes 


Ogygus 
the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes. 


22-224 Tue Seven acainst THEBES 
Apollonius Pronouns: The Dorians say for ‘you’ ipés . . . 
the Aeolians dupes . . . the Boeotians the form with the 
diphthong odués; compare : 
and you being brought hither? 
Corinna Seven against Thebes. 


1 doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem; the metre 
would suit this, but its position is not certain SofsEaus. 
9. 1, Steph. Byz. Bowtia  % from Argos 

19 
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224 


Sch. T. Z2. 17.197 ynpds: a&moxomh rod ynpdoas, os bropéds, 
émmos* kal Képiwya 


Bpovrds + 
avtt tov Bpovrnaas. 


23-234 Etwvoupin 
Sch. 77, 2, 496 AdAiSa* . . . ard AdALSos Tis Ebwvipou rob 
Knpicod. 
20A 
Apoll. Pron. 136¢ [m. tis ébs]’ AioAe?s werd tov F xark 
macay mraow Kal yévos... duolws kal Botwrol. Képwya 
Eiwroupins ® 
mijoa Fov Oétwoa pidrns 
> Vg t. f 2 
ayKary> réaOn 2 


24 Fiodaos 
Apoll. Pron. 113b 8:4 rod € 4 vGe mapa AvTimaxy ev OnBatd. 


«wee 


TOU TE DOE <TE>4 
év *loAdp Képwva. 


25-27 KarazAovs 


Sch. Nic. Ther. 15 of 3¢ mAclous Tavaypaioy cival pact thy 
’Opiwva. Képiwva d¢ eboeBécratov eye: aitdoy Kal éemedOdvTa 
moAdovs Témous HuepHoat kal rabapica: ard Onptwy. 


1 Schn: mss x’ dpwa Bporras 2 mss evwrupulns 3 aida 
Foy and éAéo6m Bockh: mss mndeyor erecbe 4 
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22K 


Scholiast on the Jliad: ynpds ‘when he grew old’:—An 
apocope or shortening of ynpdoas like tropéas and émimAds, 
and Corinna’s Bpovtds 


striking with the thunderbolt! 
for Bpovtjcas. 


23-234 Tue Daucuters or Evonymus 


Scholiast on the Iliad: Aulis: .. . from Aulis daughter 
of Euonymus son of Cephisus.? 


Zea 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive éds ‘his’ or ‘her’]: 
The Aeolians use the form with digamma (vz) in every person 
and gender .. . Similarly the Boeotians; compare Corinna 
in the Dauyhters of Euonymus : 


desiring to take her son in her loving arms. 


24 lonats 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the Ist Person Dual]: The form 
with e, y@e, occurs in Antimachus’ 7/ecbaid and in 


thou and we twain 
from the Jolaiis of Corinna. 


25-27 Tue Rerurn$ 


Scholiast on Nicander Antidotes to the Bites of Beasts: The 
more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra; according 
to Corinna he was a man of great piety who went about to 
many places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts. 


1 ref. to Capaneus? Crén. 2 ef. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. Avais 
3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance 


2I 
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Parth. 20 [m. *Aepots]‘ Aéyera: 5& kal Oivoriwvos Kad vougns 
‘EAlans “Acp xd pny yever@ar rabtns BE ‘Npleva roy “Cprews 
éparbevra wap avTov maparreio bat Thy Képnv, kal dice ravrqy THY 
TE Vijgov eknuepwoat TdTE Onplay avaTAcwy oticay, Aetav TE TOKAI 
TepieAaivovT a TOV mpooxdpwy edva SiSdvarr Tov perro Oivortwvos 
éxdorore imepriBepevov toy yepov 6a 7d Grogtvuyeiv atta yauBpoy 
TolovTov yever Bat, tmd Bebns Exppova vyevduevoy tov "Dpiwva 
Karaka Toy OdAapov kvOa H mais exoimaro, Kad BiaCdpevoy exkanvat 
tous dpGadpovs imdb TO Oivoriwyos. 


26 


Apoll. Pron. 105 b [1. ris tly]’ ri@erat mapa Kopivyn nab én) 
aitiatixijs év KatatAw’ 


> A X\ e \ 
. . ov yap tly 6 POovepds 
Caniar 2. se ne 


avr) rod ce Kal cades ws Kar’ evadAayHy nTaCEWS. 
1 


27 
Ibid. 98b éots: airy axdrAovbos Awpiky TH TEovs, 7 guvexads 
nal Képwya éxphoato: ev KatarAg: 
vikac oO peyaroa Bévers 
"Qapion, xepav 7 at’ éods 
Tagay wvoupnvev.” 


28 Kopwvatn 
Ant. Lib. 25 Mrtidx7 kel Mevinan’ ioropet Nixavipos ‘Erepotou- 
hévey 8 Kal Képuva Tepotwy a’. “Oplavos Tov “tpiéws € év Bowrla 


Ouyarépes eyéevovto Mn716xn ral Mevinnn: abrat re "Dplwva 
Aparicev €& avOpdmwy “Apremis, érpépovto mapa TH pntpl. nar 


1 E = (nut (the citation showed cfv to be accus.): mss 
datpwr 26: Herm. ty 
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Parthenius Love Romances [on <Aéro]: The story goes 
that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and the nymph 
Helicé, and Orion the son of Hyrieus, falling in love with 
her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake 
reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild 
beasts that infested it ; moreover he drove off large herds of 
cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. 
Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, 
and whenever the day was fixed deferred it, till one night, 
fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the 
girl lay asleep; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon 
him and put out his eyes with a firebrand. 


26 
Apollonius Pronouns [on the form iv ‘thee’]: It is used 
also by Corinna in the accusative; compare the Return: 
for thou art not harmed by this jealous man + 


where tiv is for cé by interchange of eases. 


27 


The Same: éo%s ‘of him’:—This corresponds to the Doric 


teous ‘of thee,’ which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare 
the Return: 


The mighty man Orion won the day, and gave all 
the land his name. 


28 Tue Suurrie-Mawens 2 


Antoninus Liberalis IMetamorphoses: Metioché and Me- 
nippe:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the 7’rans- 
fermations and by Corinna in the Ist Book of her Old- Wives’ 
Tales. To Orion son of Hyrieus were born in Boeotia two 
daughters, Metioché and Menippé, who when Artemis re- 
moved Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up 


1 Aero to her father? 2 of. Qv, Met. 13. 692 
23 
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*AOnVa bey edidackey alas toTovs _cevpaiven, *Adpodirn de avtais 
Zdwke KaAAOS. émel 8€ "Aoviay SAnv eAaBe Aoiuds Kal woAAo? 
amédvnokoy, Gewpous anéorethay Tapa Toy “AndAAwra TOV Toprv- 
viov. kal abrois eimev 6 Beds iAdgoarbat duo ros éptowv fous Oeous: 
Zpn be karamaboey avTous Thy piri, ei Sve duciv Exovcat mapbevor 
Cbpara yévouwro, mpos d€ 3) 7d partetoy ovdeuia Tay év TH WOAEt 
mapbever & bmijkoucey, &xpu yun Foca Toy Xpnopey ethveyne mpos 
Tas Ouyarépas TOU 'Mpiwyos. ai 8 ws énvOovto wept toy tardy 
eXoueat, Toy bmep dotay Odvarov eSétavto rply h Thy émidnplov 
émimegovoay avTas apavicas végor. tpls be Bongdpevar xovlovs 
Satuovas, St abtots Exovcar Oipara ylvovrat, émdtatav éauras Th 
xepictd: rapa ri kAeioa Kal dvéppntav Thy Toayiy. kal aitat ey 
aupsrepat KaTemegoy és Thy viv, Pepredovn be ran “Aidns oixtt- 
pavres Te Bey Tépara TaV mapbevwy hpdvicay, aytt 8 éxelvay 
dorépas aynveykay éx THs yrs: of be pavévtes avnvéxenoay eis 
obpavdy, kal alrous avéuacay &vOpwrot KOUTTAS. ldpicavro be 
advtes “Aoves év Opxonerg THs Bowrtias iepdy énianpoy TaY 
raplevwy TOUT WY, kad avTats xa’ ExagTov éros Képot me Kar dpa 
pedlyuata pépovotv. mpagaryopevouar St ad’Tas &xpt viv AloAcis 
Kopwyatas ! map@évous. 


29-30 Muovatn 


Ibid. 10 Muvuddes: fcrope? Nixavipos ‘Erepasoupévwy 8’ Kal 
Képuva. Mivvov tov “Opxouevod éyévovto Ouyarépes Acvkinrn, 
"Apoinmn, *AAKaOdn, kal aréBnoay extémws pirepyol. TAciata be 
kal Tas &AAas ‘yuvatkas enenpavro, Ort éxArmovoa: THY woAW ev 
Tots bpeow éBaxxevor, &xpt Atdvugos eixag els Kopn mapriverey 
avtais pn éxAciwey TeAeTas h AvoThpia. Tov Geov- ai 5é ov 
mpoceixov. rpos 5) Tatta xadrernvas 5 Atdvucos aytl Kédpns 
éyévero Tavdpos Kol A€wy Kal maodarus, Kal ex TaY KEAEdyTWY 


1 mss -l5as 





) Boeotia 2 in Crete 3 the oracle apparently ran 
iAdooecbe Oew eprovyiw at xe yeravrat | tupuy Odpa dvoicr Kdpat 
bvo Beta Exotica 4 the writer seems to derive this name, 
which should mean ‘curved,’ from the boys and girls, «dépo: 
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CORINNA 


by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Athena 
and given personal beauty by Aphrodite. When Aonia! was 
sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants were dying in 
great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of 
Gortyn? were told to ‘propitiate the two Gods of Aid’; 
their wrath would be appeased ‘if maidens two’ consented 
to be sacrificed to ‘deities twain.’* The oracle found no 
maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman 
brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No 
sooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they 
accepted death for their neighbours’ sake rather than death 
by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they 
were a willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the shuttle 
beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell 
both of them dead. In pity of them Persephoné and Hades 
made the maidens’ bodies to disappear, and raised up from 
out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which 
appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. 
And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine 
in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and 
girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to 
the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens.* 


29-30 Tue DavuGuters or Minyas 


The Same: The Daughters of Minyas:—Told by Nicander 
in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna. To 
Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named 
Leucippé, Arsippé> and Alcathoé, who grew up to be extra- 
ordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other 
women for leaving the city to go and play Bacchanals in 
the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, 
advised them not to neglect the God’s rites or mysteries, 
they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and 
became instead of a maiden a bull, a lion, and a leopard, and 


kal xdpat, but prob. xopwyh once meant among other things 
‘shuttle,’ because the ends of it are sometimes slightly 
curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the 
prow of a ship, cf. Germ. /Veberschiff 5 Arsinoé ia Plut. 
Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story 
belonged 
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éppun vextap auT@ Kal yada. mpds de Ta onweta Tas Képas eAaPe 
Seiua, nal per’ ov woAY KANpous eis ayyos éuSadrovoa avernAay. 
émel 5 6 KAtpos ekémece Acvxlaans, nitato diya TH Oe@ dwoev, 
wal “Inmagov tov éauvTis maida di€omace cuy Tails adEeAgais. 
KaTadimovoa: 5 Ta oixeia TOU matpds éBaxxevoy ev Trois bpeaiv 
Kat eveuovto Kisodv Kal pirdaxa Kal dapyny, &xpis adras ‘Epuis 
aWapevos Th pdBdp pereBarev eis dpyiOas. Kalairav® uty eyevero 
vurrepts, 7 de yAavd, ) Bt Buca. epuryor Se al pets Thy abyhy Tov 
NaAtou, 


30 
Apoll. Pron, 96a rets: airy ciuyos 7H eueds: "Exlyapuos 
. . « fort 5& Borwriaxdy SnAdvws- 
a Ny £ lal 
TevS yap 0 KAapos’ 


6 mepiomacbey Tiv mpwrdtuToy onyaivel. 


31 ’Y8izous 


Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 twes 5¢ kal thy pnrépa air@ (Tg Oidl- 
mod) pacly avnpiicba. avedciv de adbtby ov pdvov Thy Sohiyya 
&AAG Kal Thy Tevpnolay dddmexa, os Képwra. 


Tepotwy B’ 


32 [Ayov? Fedtxdvos xy KeOnpdvos] 


Tzetz. Prol. Hes. 30 Gaisf. ‘EAccav d¢ nal Kidaipay and 
‘EAikavos kal KiOoipavos Tov adeApay éxAnOnoay, oirives pds 
dAAhAous €roAgunoar, Kadws 6 Kupnvatos Avoluaxos ev Te mpaTP 
TMep) Moinr@v torope?. 


1 not Zpis, cf. 1. 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (infr. 11 
%p:s has no technical connotation, though the context equates 
it to aydv) 
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their weaver’s beams ran him nectar and milk. At these 
portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the 
three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to 
Leucippé she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and 
with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. 
Then leaving their father’s roof they went Maenads in the 
hills, and lived on ivy and eglantine and bay till Hermes 
with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the 
second into a white-owl. and the third into an eagle-owl, and 
all three fled the rays of the sun, 


30 
Apollonius Pronowns: tets ‘of thee’:—This corresponds 
to éueds ‘of me’; compare Epicharmus... It is clearly 


Boeotian ; compare 
for the lot is thine ;1 


where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and 
not the possessive adjective). 


31 Okrpipus 


Scholiast on Euripides Phoenician Women: According to 
some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and 
he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the 
Teumesian Fox. 


OLD-WIVES’ TALES 
Book ITI 
82 Tue ConTEesT BETWEEN Heticon aNp CITHAERON 


Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod: Helicon and Cithaeron were 
named from the brothers who fought against one another, as 
we are told by Lysimachus of Cyrené in the first Book of his 
treatise On the Poets, 


1 if this belongs here it is strange A. should not have 


found an instance earlier in the book; possibly the above 
title is not C.’s 
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Sch. Od, 3. 267 oftw Anpitpios 6 Sadnpevs: MeveAaos ama 
TG Obvoce? EAOwy els AeAdous Tov Oedy elpeto wep) THS peAAoVaTS 
écecOat eis “IAtov orpatetas. rére 5h Kal roy évvearnpixdy Tay 
Nudioy ayava irywyoére: Kpéewy, évixa 3€ Anuddoxos Adkwy 
uabntis A’toundovs Muxnvatov, ts iv mpatos bY énav ypaas Thy 
"Auditpvwvos mpos Tn\eSdas maxny Kal Thy Eptv KiOatpavds te Kal 
‘EXtr@vos, ap’ av 5) Kal Ta €y Bowwria Spy mpoocayopeveTat, 

Pap. Berol. 234 Berl. Klassikertexte 5, 2. p. 19 (after 11 
mutilated ll. containing [éo]ucrépavor, én’ &xpu, xopdds, dplwv, 
povaor, yerebAa): 

e.g ev[. . . . .|e@vi-? 
[ata mew yray daOv aleyes] aol? 
[did0]oav T of Aabpaloaly ay- 
15 ovhopeitao Kpove, TAa- 
vina viv KrAéve paxnpa ‘Peia,* 
, 8 9 , 2 
peydhav 7 dbavatwv éas 
ef. la ’ 7Q> 
éde TLpay. 7a6 cpedaper. 
paxapas oe aurixa Moon 
20 pépeuev abagov é erarroy 
xpivdiav cdrmibas é év 5 ypov- 
copaiss tu SO dua mavres wpler* 
™Movas & elre § KeOnpav. 
Taxa. o ‘Eppas avépa pa 
Kpov dovcas, éparay ws 
25 €Xe vixav, orepdvucw 
[8] €7 Kar’ dav <dv>exdo pov ® 
[uaxalpes.® te 6é voos yeydae. 
[o 6€ AolUmNat KAaEKTOS 
Lyanrer |jow Feduxay € é- 
30 [oépve] ) AuTTaAoa métpay, 


1E 2 P dyn corrected from dve 3 EF: these 2 
letters perh. belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a 
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Scholiast on the Odyssey: The account of Demetrius of 
Phalerum is as follows:—Menelaiis came to Delphi with 
Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan 
War, and it was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival 
was held by Creon, and the victor was the Laconian Deio- 
docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to 
write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitryon with the 
Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon 
who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia. 

From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century (after 11 mutilated lines 
containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], 
mountains, tribe, race) : 


‘.. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], 
and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled 
Cronus in the days after divine Rhea had deceived 
him? and won great honour of the Immortals.’ So 
sang Cithaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the 
Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden 
urns, and all at once they rose, and the more part of 
the votes was Cithaeron’s. And quickly did Hermes’ 
loud cry proclaim that he had won delightful victory, 
and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths,” and 
his heart was glad. But Helicon, he was whelmed 
with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and 


1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the 
miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary 
according to the version of the story) after his mother had 
saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of 
his child 2 or perk. adorned him with wreaths on the 


summit [of the rock]; but one would expect ordvres or the 
like 





stanza (Ackpav = ’Acxpaiwy? or Agiar?): da6ia = Cabea (but 
’ @ are doubtfal letters) Aelipen se osch. es 9) ° FE cor 
rected from ode (€oA¢ perf. ? 2) Tord Fe(#H:)P . .Je 
§ Vollgraff compares Gr. Dial. Inschr, 5075 és tav kvw Biav 
Tas métpas (suppl. Schroed.) ® ll. 26-32 suppl. Wil. 
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[évédw]xev & d[pols’ veTpas 
[dé yo]av? ovrobev eipt- 
cé [viv éjv? poupradeoar Aas 
(30 more mutilated lines containing mpocian, ueArlwv, mpood- 
povoev, pey[yos], paxdp»y rb, idvras aoaly], kvdpecaiv, Aids 


Mva-|{uocouvas t . . . .] eépn, Sch. émimdrnbjoera, Fe[Aicdv], 
@5’ pa, dpos, povfep . .], epalr . .]) 


33 T[dpv “Acwmar] 
Thid. : 
Moaldawv Frocrepav wv? 
d[pov écdov ov7 élvéra 
dy [movas wérTMWaa] pért,° 
(17 mutilated lines containing écjodSiov, dre. . &eAtos, 


Blovelas, plra, Pbloyyay, idy, ’"Acwnx[ , ev vduov, wedldOpwv, ev 
meipovay) 


4 


ov "Hylivay, trav ye|véOXay,§ 
Aevs [mateip, dwreip ajyabav? 
(25 mutilated lines containing Kopxov[p , Mo7ifddev . . 
maltelp Sufdrav, Oco[mav . . élotly xwv, capes, Tara Hay) 

ovjmox’ avto[.... .JOav-® 
Aavja yap Oas [7° épézra-] 

50 a evdnuov [écer’ ef ]e.9 
Tav O€ THOwY Tpis pEv Ext 
Aevs tratelp ravtav Bacinreds. 
Tpis O€ TOVTW yauE pédwy 
Llotsddwv, tiv b¢ daviv 

55 DvGos N€xtpa xpatovue’ 


2 Sitz. * = fpewe: suppl. Wil. > Cron. Ae, 
(otto =totr0) § Crén. © Crén.-E 7 Wil. 8 Sch. 
ovmot’: ll, 48-50 suppl. Wil. ® Sch. 757 
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the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously 
he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples.! 


(The poem is completed by 30 mutilated lines containing they 
approach, limbs (or songs), he rushed towards, the light, of 
the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, 
to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be 
invoked, Heflicon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely) 


33. Tue Marriaces of THE DauGuTers oF Asopus 2 
From the Same Papyrus: 


[Here] tell I a [goodly] gift of the [violet-crowned ] 
Muses, [hymning] divinities in song 


(17. mutilated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, 
sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe) 


of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, 
giver] of good things 


(25 mutilated lines containing Corcyra, father... Poseidon 
hath Sinopé . . . Thespia, clearly, from the Gods) 


never... . For she® shall soon be happy waiting 
upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, 
three are with Father Zeus the king: of all, three 
are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do 
share the bed of Phoebus, and one is wife to Maia’s 


1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain * title 
uncertain ; the first letter of ‘marriages’ only survives, and 
that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus’ 


wife Metopé, daughter of river Ladon (Wil.) 
31 
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zav & lav Mnas sila 
A € cal ia \ v 
THs Eppas. obras} weil Epos 
Kn Kovmpis meBérav tims? 
év Sdpms Bavtas kpovpadav 
a 2 Bed Ne Se 
Kwpas évyl EhéoOn. 
Pa, : 
TH TOK elpowy yeveOray 
éoyevvacov? cubiov 
kao covbn Tonovomepies. 
Tee ar elpo T és [wavtoc jour 
tpimrodos @ 7'[ évrerrovopav'|® 


T0de yépas KLatéoyov iw|py4 
és TMevTELKovTA eparepiy 
Oprpov, mEdoxos ° mpope- 
Tas ceuvav adduTav Aaydoy 


avpevdiav Ax[py|geiv.® 


Tparot [wéev] yap Aatoidas 
babe’ _Ebovdvpos Tpit oSwv 
eos ‘av pero pos ever: 

TOV & és yas Barov Odpreds 
Tipav SevTepos layer, 


wis Llotidawvos, émt- 

T Oapiov apos yevétwp 

yhav Fav armacauevos'* 

Yo wev wpavov audére 

trav & [éAXayor]® obtav. 
tavfex’ ed T éyvaly ® évérrw 

7 AT pexlsay xperlepororyov.® 
Tov 6é, [pir ike T " aBavarus™ 
Kl) AOULT’ és tapaxay]%? hpévas 
dnporlwy Fexovpevwr.” 3? 


CORINNA 


good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cypris 
persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy 
daughters nine.1 And they in good time shall bear 
thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful 
mothers of children. Learn thou both the things 
thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it 
is Llearnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty 
kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen? in the holy 
sanctuary as forthteller of the truth. 

For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking 
oracles from his tripods first unto Euonymus ; and 
Hyrieus 3 it was who cast him out of the land and 
held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of 
Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to him- 
self and had it next, and now dwells in heaven— 
that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that 
I know and tell the truth oracular. And as for 
thee, my friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set 
thy mind free from tumult, wife’s father to the Gods, 

1 the scholiast on Pind. Q. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, 
Aegina, Salamis, Cleoné, Thebé, Harpinna, Nemea ; C. seems 
to have included Sinopé, Thespia, and (Paus. 9. 20 2). Tanagra : 
Diod. Sic. 4. 72 gives twelve, including besides the first six of 
the Sch. Peirené, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinopé, Oenia, 
Chaleis; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty 
2 the speaker; Jit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the 
truth as a prophet sharing in (or, with emendation, as a 
prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 epony- 
mous hero of Tanagra 

1 E, =rottous: P ottw 2 Sch. reods 3h, ret = 7H 
(‘receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod 
and whence, 7.e. how, I had learnt it’): P 1ra@zétpwr’es (with 


Sch. npwex) and wit’: wayt. Wil. 4 Wil. 5 diadoxos? 
§ fe. apevdeav: P must have had axpaipety 7 Sch. 
avakTnoauevos 8 Wil. 9 Jur, 10 Wil: Sch. exe 


11 6K, cf. Pind. 0.7.55 1% Wil. from Sch. o tys ylaunéerons 
[mar]np n Tov yn[uav]ros 
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(2 yy td 1 fy 
ws pa [pavtis]} mepayeis: 
x aw By , 
tov 8 “Alowmos ac |racias 
dekias parapjevos 
daxpov 7 [éxTdd ]Awv? mpoBarwv 
90 ad apivfato dlavn: 

(52 mutilated lines containing reods [é, Fadolun, ravopy[n, 
édy[ , d40w, Aads, técov Epa, Mdpvers, Fadoun te, Fadetav, xeivo 
teovs, Tdux[a] Te, éo<o>eplélus (= efepeots Crén.), orépyw, 
KiOnp[aév, TActald , pede, Covpd[y, xy KiO[qpwv, MAaryfar, 3 
&yer’ wl , KAGpos, Mdpve[ts, Bavov7[ , Mdpve[t, and not concluding 
the poem) 


34 
Theod. 1. KAicewy tay eis wy Baputévev Excerp, Hdn. Hilgard 
7d Addwy imdb *Avtiudxouv dia Tov w KAlweTaL... fH pevTaL 
Kipiva bia Tov vt Thy KAlow emo:hoaTo TO Adyy TaeY MEeTOXIKaY 
olov - 
? 
Adéovtos S0vaxotpoda * 
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Choer. 1. 75 7d névroi NEwy 7g Adgy TaY peTOXIKGY Bia TOU 
yr xAlver Képivva, oioy 


Nédovros 


of 3€ wep) Aldupov Kad *Amiwva da Tod w KAlvovar avaddyws, olov 
Nedwvos. 


36 


Ath. 4. 174. [. yryypatvwr aidadr]- rovrois 5€ Kal of Kapes 
XpGrra: ev trois Opnvois, ei wh pa kal 1 Kapila Sowixn éxadeito, 
as map Kopivyn kal Baxxvarton eotiv ebpeiv. 


+ 11. 86-90 suppl. Wil. 2 ef. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 158. 17 
> mss -pov 
1 }I. 91-142 Asopus’ answer 2 afterwards Ismenus, 
Paus. 9. 10. 6 3 cf. Eust. Od. 1654. 24, 824, 22, Sch. Od. 
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So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped 
him heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from 
his eyes thus made him answer. . . 


(52 mutilated lines containing1 and of thee, I rejoice, I 
cease, dowry, I will give, to the peoples, so he spake, Parnes, 
and I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, I 
am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, 
Plataea, come ye, lot, Parnes, dead, Parnes, and not concluding 
the pocm) 


34 


Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -wy: The word Adder 
‘the river Ladon’? is declined by Antimachus with genitive 
Addwvos. .. but Corinna uses the participle-like form Aadorzos, 
for instance 


of Ladon, nurse of reeds? 


354 
Choeroboscus [The Accentuation of Barytones in -wv]; The 
word Nédwy, ‘Nedon,’ is declined like a participle by Corinna, 
with the genitive Nédovtos 


of Nedon 


though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Nédwyos. 


36 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,® a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 


10. 572, Cram. 4.0. 1. 62 { cf. Str. 8. 360 5 so the 
context requires, but the Gk, would more naturally mean 
‘by P. is meant C.’ 
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37 
Choer. in Theod, 1. 80 Gaisf. 
Opavuk 
Opavuros, em tov Opdvov mapa Koplyry. 
38 
Hesych. 
re 
TovO wv 


. ij 5) Pl yen’ . » 
mapa Kopivyn, émt vwtiatav > kpews TO vvoua. 


39 


Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn vo3tw 5€ na! ppilw dpdsow Td A€yw. 
éxetOey Kdpivva 7) peAorroids 


ppattw _— 
épn ev duct tT Botawikas. 
iE 
EDITPAMMATON 
IN 
NOMON ATPIKON 
40 


Anon. Gram. Egenolff PhiZol. 59. 249 1d 8 ©dameia 6 *Opos 
Bud THs ex BiPOdyyou yoape: TH TY <mpoymapotuTdvey Kavdrir 6 
3 ‘Hpwodiavds ev rH ‘Ounpikh Mpoowbia dia Tov 1 ypapet, emetdy) 
yap elpnrat h mi cvAAGBY cuvectaaduern ws mapa Kopivyn*? 


Géoria KarduyérveOre, prrdEeve, pwoogirerte 


1 Mus: ms voriBlov 2 mss Kopivéy and, below, poucopianre 





2 


1 cf, révOys ‘gourmand’? 2 cf. Choer, 1. 75, a corrup- 
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37 


Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons: Opavut, genitive 
Opavuxos 
throne or seat 


is used for Opévos by Corinna. 
38 


Hesychius Glossary: 7év@wv; —In Corinna, used of 


chine-meat 1 


39? 


Heracleides of Miletus: In the same way opacow for ppacw 
‘to say’; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses gpattrw 


I say 


with the Boeotian double 7. 


Book III® 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Book IV 
LYRIC NOMES 
404 


Anonymous Grammarian: The name Thespeia is written 
thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule of 
the proparoxytones, but Herodian in the Homeric Prosody 
(2. 34) writes it with the « because the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Corinna: 


Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the 
stranger, dear to the Muse 


tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is 
conjectural 4 cf. Steph. Byz. s. O¢omera, Eust. 266. 6 
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EK’ 
41 


Heph. 2 [7. cuverpwvicews]: .. . % d00 Bpaxetar eis piav 
Bpaxeiay . . . ort pévtor Kal ev met ws mapa Koplyyy év tq 
meunTy’ 2 


7) Sravexds evdss 5? ob pav madpos jo8a, Kopuva, 
<ovmvanéa.>3 


1 ef, Sch. ad loc. (twts 5é paow ev devtépg) 2 mss ebders 
silerms 


1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such 
a sentence is not impossible in the apy or odpayis of a 
nome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted 


this as from Book II ? collected by Crénert Rh. Mus. 
1908. 188 
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Book V1 


41 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre(on synizesis]: . . . or two 
short syllables coalesce into one short; . . . it occurs even 
in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna : 


Will you be sleeping for ever? There was a time, 
Corinna, when you were not [a sluggard]. 


Boeotian forms? which probably come from Corinna are 
quoted by Apollonius Pron. 69¢ tov, tovv, tovya ‘thou,’ 106a 
Fé ‘to him,’ lll ec va ‘we two,’ 135 a tids ‘thy,’ @és ‘ God,’ 
by Choeroboscus 143. 7 Aiveias, ‘ Aeneas,’ 145. 37 7H ‘EAévn, 
‘Helen,’ 7H Inveadrn, ‘Penelope,’ 168, 29 Adyet, ‘ Laches,’ 
214, 29 *AxtrAAlos, "AXLAATT, AxtAAla, ‘Achilles,’ 383. 32 
‘Epuelao, ‘Hermes,’ 390. 20 ’Odvecets, ‘Odysseus,’ 367. 20 
“Opunpv, ‘Homer,’ 390. 32 Aadbas = ZHGos, ‘ Zethus,’ duyes = 
(vyés ‘yoke’ and #.Af. 383. 15 éouds = % yevvdca ‘she that 
conceives’ 
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AAMIITPOKAEOTS 
Bios 


Sch. Plat. dle. 118 ¢ Tv0oxdetdns povatKos 
, THS ceunips povarKiis biddaKanos, cat Ivéa- 
yopetos, ob pabyrns Ayaboxdjs, ob AapwmpoKaris, 
ov Adpov. 


Plut, Mus. 16 [7. THIS, Mc£orvdiou appovias]" 
év O€ Tots ‘Ioropixois Tis ‘Appoviriis Tv@oxretdnv 
nat ('Aptotokevos) Tov avrynriy evpeTny avTis 
yeyovevat. dois dé Aaumpoxdéa tov ’AOnvaiov 
auvidovta drt ove évtadba exer THY Oud levEw Srrov 
a xedov amavtes @ovTo, aXN’ él TO 0&0, ToLopTov 
avtis drepydcacbat TO axa olov TO ano 
Tapayéons él vrdtyy UTaTav. 


AAMTIPOKAEOTS 
1 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 [celta Badl€ew ev raiow dd0is evtaxtws 
és KiOaptorod | trols Kwyntas yuuvovs GOpdous, Kei kpuvodn 
xatavipor | elt’ ad mpouabely dap’ edidacxeyv TH pnpd ph 
Evvéxovtas, |  MadAdéa LON Seiwa 4 Tn €mopdy ca 
Béaua, | évrewapevous Thy appoviay hy of marépes mapedwxay- | 
el d€ tis avt@y Bwuodoxevcat’ } Kapeev Tia KauTHr, | olas 
oi viv Tas KaTa bpvw TavTas Tas BuTKoACKduTTOUS, | émeTplBeTO 


1 cf. Ox. Pap. 1611. 160 ff., Sch. Aristid. 3. 5. 37, Suid. 
tnréxopoy, Tz. Hist. 1. 683 (reads dauérwAov and ascribes to 
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LAMPROCLES 


Lire 


Scholiast on Plato: Pythocleides was a musician, 
a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a 
Pythagorean, who taught Agathocles the teacher of 
Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon. 


Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode]: In the 
History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have 
been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis 
states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this 
mode has the ‘disjunction ’ (or interval of a full tone 
between A and B in the two tetrachords composing 
the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been 
almost universally thought to have it but at its treble 
end, arranged the mode to proceed from B to B. 


LAMPROCLES 
Te 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ And then the boys of the ward 
would walk decorously through the streets to the lyre- 
player’s, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed 
thick as barley-meal ; and he taught them to stand up properly 
and sing by heart a song such as ‘‘ Pallas the stormer dread ” 
or ‘A far-sounding ery,” sticking carefully to the good old 
“‘mode” ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in 
glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate 
flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound 


Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 259 (Sendy, 5. Gedy, or ’"AOnvay mss), Sch. 
Tz. Chil. Pressel 101, Cram. 4.0. 3. 353. 13 
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TUMTOMEVOS TOAAGS os Tas Movoas eepavi Coo] &pxh ome aoe 
Ppurixov <tivés>, a@s <be> "Eparoabevns pnoiy Ppivtxos * 
avTov TOvTOV TOU GopLaTOS HYNuovEedE: ds AaumpoKA€ous bvTOS TOU 
Midwvos viob: Eyer 5 o Tws- 

Tladdvdéa mepoéroru 

Sewnv Oeov éeypexvootpov 

#- t ie A 
TOTLKANCW TONE MACOKOY ayvay 
maida Atos peyarou 


SapvyT@doy diotov tapbévov.? 


kat ‘xara Aapmponada’ troriéno: rata Ak. 


2 


Ath. 11. 491 ¢ [w. évéparos tot tv TMAerddwy]' AaurpoxaAns 
8 6 SiOvpepBorads kal pyras avras elmev Suwvupelv tais wepiote- 
pais év rovrots: 


1. Gl Te TOTavAls 
ie eh if iOg tal 6 3 
oma@vupor Tereracw aldepr vetabe 


wept XAPIEZENH® 


Et. Mag. 367. 21 émi Xapikévns: avrnTpis 
Xapikévn apxaia Kal Twountpia Kpovpatar. ot 
peAoTrovov' Oedmopmos Levphow: 


Lo) 
Me3o 


1 #, ef. Sch. Aristid. (rbv d€ mwointyy abtod ‘Povdos Kal 
Awovisios iatopotow év ti Movotnd bpurixdy Tia, HAA BE 
[i.e. Chamaeleon, Ox. Pap. pact Aapmpoded q Ernaixopoy 
KT.) : mss bpuvi xXov as ’Ep. onoly pirixos, pnoly as Ep. 
Spurixos 5€, odtws "Epatoadevns: épurixos 7 so Sch. Aristid. 
(who confirms Bevhy for Ar. but says he substituted it for 
KAnow, 1.€. KAHCw, and omits bedy éyp. mo7iKA. with some mss 
of Sch. Ar. which read xaj¢w [for Sewhy] and mepoémrorrw) : 
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thrashing for obscuring the Muses’]: This is the beginning 
of a song; according to some authorities the author is 
Phrynichus, but according to Eratosthenes Phrynichus 
mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of 
Midon.! It runs as follows: 


Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the 
mellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great 
Zeus, tamer of colts,? maiden unknown of man.? 


And Phrynichus expressly adds ‘as Lamprocles hath it.’ 


Dos 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constella- 
tion Pleiades]: The dithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states 
that they bear the same name as doves, in the words t 


. . . ye who go in the sky namesakes of wingéd 
turtle-doves 


On CHARIXENA 5 


Etymologicum Magnum: In Charixena’s time :— 
Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical 
composer, and according to some authorities a lyric 
poet ; compare Theopompus in the Sirens : 


1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus ? Phrynichus the 
comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus: IaAAdda 
mepoemoAy | KAx Cw morAenaddxoy ayvay | maida Ards peydAov 


daudornnor, cf. Ox. Pap. 3 meaning doubtful 4 cf 
Eust. 1713. 5 (omits te) 5 cf. Paroem. App. 2. $2, Eust. 
326. 44 
mss Sch. Ar. dSazdoimmoy only or omit 3 Mein. : ms 
Ketabe 
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> al A Mi 
avXel yap campa 
LA 7 ge 2 1 3 \ us , 
abtn ye Kpovpal’ ola} rami XapiEévys. 
Kpartivos ’Odvacetow: 
ovx idia Tad’ ovKér’ bvTa O oia tami Xapr- 
Eévns.? 


1 Mein: mss xpovydria ra emi X. 2 E, trochaic tetra- 
ie 


, 
t 
meter: mss i5:’ (with a above) 748’ ovxerov@ot KTA. 
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CHARIXENA 


She plays rotten music like what they played in 
Charixena’s time ;1 
and Cratinus in the Odysseuses : 


These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like 
what they played in Charixena’s time. 


See also Ar. Eccl. 938 ff. and Sch., Hesych, ézi 
Xaptéevns, Suid. Xapigevy (adds éraipa). 

1 the Greek is ‘the things of C.’s time’; the saying was 
apparently proverbial of anything (any performance ?) that 


was reckoned old-fashioned in style; for its form cf, 7a 
ém) Navvakov (king before Deucalion) 
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AIONTSIOT, AAMIIPOT, HPATINOT 
Bios 
Plut. Mus. 31 tv yap cata THY avToU nALKLaY 
gna Terecia 7@ OnBaiw cvpBivar véw pev dvte 
tpaphivat év TH KadNicTn povatkh Kal paleiy 
ara Te TOV EvOOKLLOVYT@YV Kal 51) Kal Ta Levddpou 
ra te Atovuciov tod OnBaiov nai ta Adyrpov 


\ AY ba \ n a oe n n 
cat Ta Uparivoy Kat Tay AotT oY Goot TOV AVPLK@V 
a ed te 
avopes éyévovto Trointal Kpovpatwy ayaol. 


Plat, Menez. 236 a 
MEN. tis atrn; 7 dfAov OTs Aotraciay Ayers ; 
—=. A€éyo yap, cal Kovvov ye tov MyntpoBiov: 
aUTOL yap jLot OVO cicly dLddaKAXOL, O MeV MOVaLKTS, 
 6€ pytopicfs. odtw wey odv Tpepopevov dvdpa 
b) \ A A > te ? bY \ 
ovdevy Oavpactov dewvov eivar Aéyew* adda Kal 
dates €uov KdKiov émadevOn, movotkny pev UTrO 
f a i: \ Nes cf De A 
Adumpov rardevbeis, pntopixny O¢ vr ’AvTipavTos 
n eo > 
tov “Papuvouciov, Guws Kav ovTos oles T ely 
? , Pd 3 te) > cat ? a 
A@nvatous ye év “A@nvaiors érraivav evooripely. 
Ath, 2. 44d dédporatns & fw nat Adpmpos o 
povotkos, Tepl ob Dpuryos dnoe Adpous Opnveiv, 
? ? rf ? # 
év oiat Aadurpos évaréOvnoKev 
avOpwros <av> voaToToTys, pivupos vIrEpao- 
diary, 
Movody oxeretos, anddvwv nmiados, vpvos 
“Atoov. 
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DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS 
Lives 


Plutarch Music: Among those of his own age 
Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias 
of Thebes to be educated in his youth in the best 
music, and to learn the works of famous artists, 
particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, 
Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets 
who were good composers of music.+ 


Plato Menexenus [Socrates and MeNexeENus]: 
Men. Whom do you mean? surely Aspasia, don’t 
you ?—Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. 
These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and 
Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak 
with such an education, Yet even a man who was 
not so well educated, but who owed his music to 
Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, 
would be able to win himself fame by eulogising 
Athenians at Athens. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Another water- 
drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phryni- 
chus says that ‘the sea-mews among whom Lamprus 
died sing his dirge,? the water-drinker, the whining 
highbrow, the Muses’ mummy, the nightingales’ 
ague,? the hymn in honour of Death.’ 


1 cf. Corn. Nep. Epam. 2, Harp. ’Avtiyevidas iene 
was drowned at sea $ or perh. nightmare 
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Ibid. 1. 20 odors 6& mpos 7B Kados 
yeyevncbar THy wpav Fv Kal dpxnatexny Sede- 
Saypevos Kal povotkiyy ett Tals ay Tapa AauTpy. 


Suid. IIpativas’ Tlvppwvidov 4 ’Eyxopiov, 
Prrdot0s, womtis Tpaywsias. avtTnywviteTo é 
Aicxvro TE Kal Xoipiko emt THS éSdounkoarijs 
Orduprreddos, Kal patos éypaye Zatuvpous. ém- 
Secxvupevov dé tovTov cuvéBn ta ixpia éb Ov 
éatiKerav of Ocatal meceiv. xal ex tovTov 
Béarpov pxobopnOn ’AOnvatois. Kal Spadpara 
pev eae v', ov Satupixa AB. evienoe Oé 
ana 


Ath. 1. 22a [1. dpyncews|’ pact 6é Kal Ore of 
dpxator momrtal, Odes, Iparivas,* Dpvuixos, 
opXnotal éxanrodvTo bua TO my povov Ta éavT@v 
dpapata dvaépetv eis épxnow Tov xXopoD, Gra 
Kal éw tay idiov tomnudtwv SwWacKew Tors 
Bovdopevous opyetaPat. 


Arg. Aesch. Sept. ed16adxOn ert Ocayevidov 
‘Orduprredés coi evita Aaip, Oidivobs, “Extra 
eri OnBas, Vhiyrye carupiKy. devtepos “Apiotias 
Lepoei, Tavtdro, < "Avtate, >* Tladacorais catv- 
ptxols Tots Tpativov TAT pos. 


limss add Kparivos 2 Garrod, cf. Hdn. 7. pov. Aéé. 
p. 916 Lentz 
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LIVES OF DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS 


The Same: Sophocles had not only been a hand- 
some youth but had been taught dancing and music 
in his childhood by Lamprus. 


Suidas Lexicon: Pratinas:—Son of Pyrrhonides, 
or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of 
Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschy- 
lus and Choerilus in the 70th Olympiad (B.c. 500- 
497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It 
was during the performance of one of his plays that 
the wooden platforms on which the audience stood 
gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built them- 
selves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, 
thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious 
once, 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: It is 
said that the old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Phrynichus 
were called dancers because they not only made 
their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually 
taught dancing generally, apart from their own 
dramas. 


Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes: 
The play was produced in the archonship of Theagen- 
ides in the 78th Olympiad (B.c, 468). Aeschylus won . 
with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, 
and the satyr-play Sphinx. The second prize fell to 
Aristias with the Perseus, the Zantalus, the Antaeus, 
and a satyr-play of his father Pratinas, the JV restlers. 


See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inscr. Dittenberger Sy/l. 
Ed, 2. 723. 
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IIPATINOT 
Merov 
1 


Ath. 14. 617 b [w. ataAdv]- Mpativas S¢ 6 bAiagwos ab’Antrav 
«al xoper tay picbopdpwr KatexdvTwy Tas OpxhoTpas ayavaxTery 
tivas €nl TG Tovs avdANTas Mh TuYaVAEiY Tois Yopois KaBdTEp HY 
mdtplov, GAAX Tods Xapovs Tuvddey Tots avAnTais: by obv elxev 
katé. Tay TadTa To.ovyTwy Ouudy 6 Tpativas éupavicer dia TovdE 
Tod bropxnuatos:? 

Tis o 0 GopuBos bde; Th TAdE TA Nopevpara ; ; 
tis UBpus Emoren € éml Avovuciaba ToAvTaTaya 
Oupéray ; 
> AY ed ln € , ” ra) a v 
€mos ésos 0 Bpomsos: gue Set nedAadeiv, epe 
et matayely 
ay dpea oUpevov peta Naiadov 
5 are KUKVOY ayovra zi TOLKLNOTTEPOV béXos. 
Tay dowav KaTéaTaAoeY <a> IItepis 
Bacirevav? 68 anos taTEepov YopeveTw 
Kal yap eo? vmnpétas 
Kepoes povov 4 Oupapd yous 
10 at Te Tuypaxias® véwv Gédor Tapoivwy ® 
Empevae oTpaTnraTas. 
maie TOV ppuvéov ToiKiNou TrvOLaY 
xéovta,” bréye Tov ddectctadoxddapov § 
AaroBapvotra TapapeXopuOpoBdTav ® 


1 for metre cf. Garrod (2. 1920 p. 132; the resolved feet 
are anapaests 2 are Gar: mss ofa Te Siebourg apevra 
’ B-E, cf. Cratin. 1: mss xareotas éemtepeis BaciAcia 4Wil: 
mss kéuav udvoy (-wv) * Gar.—H: mss bvpayaxots Te Tuypa- 
xlace § @éAo Dob,—Wil: mss Geaei, Oéa mapolvev B: 
mss-vov 7 gpuréov Emp.—Wil: mss ppuvaiov mvody Gar ; 
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PRATINAS 


PRATINAS 
Lyric Poems 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes]: According to 
Pratinas! of Phlius, at a time when hired flute-players and 
chorus-dancers occupied the orchestras, some anger was 
aroused’ because the flute-playing was not an accompani- 
ment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing 
of the choruses an accompaniment to the fiute- playing. 
Pratinas’ feeling in the matter is shown by the following 
Hyporcheme or Dance-Song : 


What clamour is this, what measures are here? 
What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar 
Dionysiac? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is 
I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed 
me o'er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that 
makes his motley-feathered tune. Song’s the queen 
Muse hath made; the flute, he must dance second 
as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if 
he will, the fist-to-fist door-battery of the tipsy and 
the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the 
breath of a speckled toad!? To the flames with this 
reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble, 
counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire- 


1 reading uncertain ; perh. ‘the anger of P. was aroused’ 
(hryavdernoey or, with Wil, dyavexthoas én) xtA. with 
asyndeton) ? probably a punning reference to the tragic 
poet Phrynichus (= little toad) 


mss mvoav xéovra Jac: msséxovra ® B: mss dAoctadon., 
dAootan. ® B: mss AaAoBapvorrapap. 
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15 Ofta} tpurave déuas mweTAAacpEVoOD. 
EY ? , ev na ‘ \ 
Hy tdov: ade aot Seas’ Kal Todos 
Stappipa, OpiapBoo.OvpapBe 
Kuro oxaur’ avak dkove tav énav Awpiov 
yopelav. 


2 


Ath. 14. 632 f Steraipnoay de padre tav ‘EAAnvev Aane- 
Sarzdyeor Thy povorkny, TAcioTN avTh Xpapevol, ral ouxvol map’ 
avtois éyévovTo meray wornral. tnHpovoww d€ Kal viv Tas apxalas 
@bas éwimer@s Torvuabets te eis TavTas cial nal axpiBeis. dOev 
kal Woativas pnot- 


A £ bod i ig 3) 
QAK@MVOTETTLE EUTUKOS ELS XOpov 


3 


Ibid. 11 461 e [z. wornptav]’ GAAG why Kara Toy BAidoioy 
moimthy Tpativay 
ov yay avd\aktopévav 
> n > > > 4 is 
apov, aX acKxadov* patevov 


KUALKTYOPT;, Tw EpXomcn. 


4 Avopawvar 7 Kapvarides 
Ibid. 9. 392 f [w. dpréywr]: Mpativas 3 ev Avopaivats® 4 
Kapudriow 
advpavov 
idiws Kader Toy oprvya, may ei py ae mapa tos PAracios F 
Tois Adkwot pwvhevtes ws Kad of mépdrxes.® 


1 @j7a Hart: mss 6wra or omit 2 Bamberger: mss defia 
3 Dobr: mss Adkwy 6 7. KTA. : dpav Scal: mss dpav 
&AN’ Boxapoy B: mss &AAX oKapov, oKvov 5 Mein: mss 
Avz. 6 x. 7. bAtaclos pwvjevtés <eiow> ws kal of wépdixes 
mapa Tots Adkwot? 
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ling creation of a carpenter's bit! Look ye here; 
here’s thy true wagging of hand, wagging of foot, 
thou king of Thriamb and Dithyramh, thou Lord of 
the ivied tresses; so give thou’ ear to me and my 
Dorian roundelay.? 


2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; 
they practised it very generally, aud lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying: 


the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance? 


3 


The Same [on cups]: All the same, according to Pratinas 
the poct of Phlius: 


not ploughing ready-furrowed earth, but secking 
ground that hath not felt spade 


do I come to talk over cups. 


4 Tue Dysmarnar or Caryatips 
The Same [on quails]: Pratinas in his Dysmacnae or 
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail 
sweet-voiced 


unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail 
like the partridge has a voice.4 


1 Dionysus 2 the flute was accounted Phrygian 
the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of Greece 
* prob. ref. to Aleman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); we should perh. 
read ‘among the P, the quail, like the partridge among the 
~ §., has a voice’ 
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5 


Ibid. 14. 624 f. [w. THs AloAtSos appovlas]’ Kot Mpartivas b€ 
mov ono 


pare avvTovov Siwxe 
pte TAY avetméevav 
>? I na bs \ 4) Ms fal 
Jagtt povoav, a\ra TAY péecay veav 
dpoupav aldrbe TO médet. 

éy de Tols ts capeatepdy pyar: 


4 ad ? v St 
mMpérret TOL TAL aoLdoAdBpaKTals 
, 
Atonrls appoviat 


6 


Plat. Mus. 7 [w. abrdinav vdpwr] GAdAor Se Kparntos 
elvat pact Tov TloAuKepadov vdpuor, yevonevov pabnTod “OAvpToU' 


6 8€ Iparivas *OAvumov gpnalv eivar tot vewrépov Toy vouov 
TovTOV. 


1 Gotd0A. B: mss dorda A, 
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5 


The Same [on the Aeolian ‘mode’]: Oompare what Pratinas 
says: 


Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low 
Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in 
your melody. 


And in what follows he says it more clearly : 


Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts 
in song. 


6 


Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung ‘nomes’]: According to 
another account, however, the Many-Headed Nome is the 
work (not of Olympus but) of Crates ‘a pupil of Olympus,’ 
though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the 
Younger. 


See also Plut. Jfus. 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor. 4. P. 216. 
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Bios 
Ar. Ean, 320 
— ad» cel 2 laps) 2 Ja > ta a 
EA. tovr éa7 éxely’, beam 08 ol penunpevor 
évtaddd mov raifovow, ods edpate vov. 
ddovar your tov "laxyov Gvrep 60’ creas 


Schol. ad loc. Ataryopas pedav qountns aBeos 
os kat Kawa datpovia elanyetro damep Swoxpdrns. 
Kat o pev "A pia tapxos Avayopou vov punpovevery 
prov oux, ws GOOvTOS avrod Tous Deous, adr’ év 
eipwvela Ket Levou Tou AOyoU, avtt Tov xrevaLov7os, 
éfopxoupevou. avaxwei obv TOUS ’AOnvatous r) 
Kwpixos: O0ev Kal ot “A@nvaioe ws b1aydevd- 
Sovros Tous Geos Katatrn pa dpEvor avexnpufav 
TO pev dvatpi}rovre apyuptouv TadavTov TO O€ 
fava Kopicavts Ovo. emedev S€ Kal TOUS Tled- 
raveis,) ws iatoped Kparepos év tH Suvaywoyy 
tov Vndicpdtav. Hv € odtos TyAexdvTov trails, 
MAL0s To yévos, TOV ypovoy KaTa Lipovdny Kat 
Ilivéapov. of 6€ To bv’ dyopas TeptaT@aty, ws 
"AmoAACOwpos 6 Tapaéus, KTAr. 

Ibid. 4». 1071 


Thee HEVTOL Onuepas pada eTravaryopeveTat, 
iv amoxtetvyn Tus Uwav Atayopav tov Mzduov 


1 Wil: mss tobs &AAovs TeAorovynctous 





1 Ar. prob. intended this (5: ayopas) ; after the condemna- 
tion of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries Arayépas may 
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Lire 


Aristophanes Frogs: XanTuias to Dionysus: Here 
we are, sir; the initiates he told us of are at their 
games hereabouts. They're singing the Iacchus 
which they sing through the market-place.t 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras was an atheist 
lyrie poet who like Socrates introduced new 
deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes 
does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the 
Gods, but uses the word ‘singing’ ironically for 
‘jeering at, ‘putting to scorn.’ So the poet is 
inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned 
Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered 
the reward of a talent to any who should put him to 
death, and two talents to any who should take him 
alive, calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the 
other, Compare Craterus in his Collection of the 
Decrees. This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of 
Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides 
and Pindar. According to other commentators, 
among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is 
d¢ dyopas ‘ through the marketplace,’ etc. 


The Same Birds: Cuorus: On this day of all days 
there’s proclamation made that whoever of you 
Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re- 


have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption 
due to the same cause 
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’ ra v a rd e 
Nap Pavey TaXavTov, Wv TE TOV TUPaVYwWY TLS 
Tia 
~ t by re , re 
TOV TEOVNKOTWOV ATOKTELY TaXaVTOV AapPavelv. 
, tal ~ nw ~ 
Bovropec? ovy viv ametety TadtTa xnpEIS 
évO ade 
jv atroxreivy Tes Ua Didoxparn Tov UTpovOtov 
, x \ - > 2 
Amperar TadavTov: jv Se Cov tis ayayn, 
TETTAPA, KTH. 


Schol. ad loc. Atayopay Tov MijAcov- obTos 
peTa Thy ado Mijrou w@Kee év "AOnvais, Ta Oe 
pvotnpia noTércvev ws ‘Trohdods exTpeTey THS 
TEAETAS. TOUTO oUV exnpv€ay Kat avtov AOnvaior 
Kal €v YarKH TTA Eypawrar, ws nat MédXavOt05 
ev T@ Llept Muotnpiov. 

Ar. Nub. 828 


XT. Atvos Bactrever tov AC é€edXnraxas. 

ME. aiBoi, ti Anpeis ; XT. ice Tod0 odTas 
éxov. 

ME. tis dyol tadta; XT. Swxpdtys o MyaAtos. 


Schol, ad loe. = 6 _Midtos- map’ ioroptay 
"AOnvaios yap 0 Swxparns: aX’ érret Avayopas, 
Myarros wr, dteBddXreTo ws Oeopayos Kal tov 
Loxparny b¢ ws aGeov SiaBadnret, dua TtodTO 
M7Acov aurov eimrev. 8. Avayopas 6 Mrduz0s, os 
70 pev 7 poTepov oy GeooeBns, Tapaxatad nny &é 
um Twos amoarepnGels € émt TO abeos eivau éFédpa- 
pe, ed’ @ of "AOnvator a dyavaxthaavres thy MijXov 
éxaxwoav. ry. Avayopas ryéryove TLS Prdopnpos 
eis TO Oeiov, Mnrsos. . . . Gdrdoe SE haw ws 
obtos 6 Arayopas SidacKanros vy Lwxpatovs. 
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the 
dead tyrants, a talent; and we want to do the same 
here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Struthian 
shall receive a talent, and whoever shall bring him 
alive, four talents, etc. 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras of Melos: This 
man after the capture of Melos came to live at 
Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the 
result that many of the citizens were unwilling to 
be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are 
told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, 
made this proclamation against him and inscribed it 
on a bronze tablet. 


Aristophanes Clouds: Strepsiapes and Pueipip- 
pipes: S, Vortex is king; he has turned out Zeus. 
—P, Bah! what nonsense !—S. You may take it it’s 
true.—P. Who says so?—S. Socrates of Melos. 


Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos :—Not literally, 
for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, 
who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the 
Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for 
atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian. (2) 
Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed 
his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the 
Athenians that they maltreated Melos, (3) Diagoras 
was a blasphemer, of Melos (cf. 3 below). According 
to another account Diagoras was a teacher of 
Socrates, 
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Avayopav tov Tyrexdeidov 
evpua Beacdpevos Anpoxpitos 6 "ABonpitns & evi} 
gato avtov doddov ovra puplov Spaxuov Kat 
pabntiy éroincato. o 8€ TH AvpLKH éréOeTO. 
emekd On) | dé aOeos, Ste sporexvds TLS aitcadels 
um’ autod &s 61 mavava bpeAopuevos dv avTos 
émoinaey, éEwpocato p11 xexhopévat airov, ful- 
Kpov 6€ oTepoy evriberEdpevos avTOV evnuepnoev. 
évTev0ev 6 Atayopas AuTndeis éyparve Tous "Arro- 
mupyilovras Aoyous, exm@Twaw éxovtas THs mept 
70 Oetov do&ns. 


Suid. Acayopas: Tyrexdeidou i] Tyrexdvtou, 
MrL0s, brrocogos Kal dopdrov TOLNnTHS ... TOUS 
Xpovols Oy weTa T1in8apov Kal BaxyuMdny, Me. 
Navirmidov Sé mpecBvTepos: Hxuate Toivuy on 
OXvuprredbu.4 


Dicd. Sic. 13. 6 TouTwv 6é TparToweveoy Atayo- 
pas 0 KAnOels adeos, diaBorrs TUX@” ém adoeBeia 
Kat goBnbels TOV djjpov, epuyev eK THS "Arrunfs: 
of & ’A@Onvaio: 7H averovte Atayopav dapyupiov 
TdaNavTov érrexnputav. 


[Lys.] Andoc. 17 tocovT® be ovTos Acaryopou 
Tou Mm iov dceBéatepos yeyern tau exelvos pev 
yap Aoyo Tept 7a adrOr pla lepa Kal éoptas 
noéBet, ovtos d€ Epyw rept Ta év TH avTOU Tone. 


1 two dates are civen by Eusebius: Ol. 78. 3 = 466 B.c. 
(cf. Bacch. p. 81) and O]. 74. 3 = 482 B.c. 





1 £375 2 cf, Suid. s. Atay. 6 MfhAtos 3 the date indi- 
cated is 415 B.c. « £200 
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Hesychius of Miletus On Famous Men: Diagoras 
son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by 
Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, 
bought by him for ten thousand drachmas,! became his 
pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry, He 
was nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow- 
poet, whom he accused of taking a Paean he had 
written, swore that he had not stolen it and then 
won distinction by having it performed as his own, 
he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as 
The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiation of his 
religious beliefs. 


Suidas Lewicon : Diagoras:—Son of Telecleides or 
of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of 
songs . . .; he comes in point of time after Pindar 
and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and 
flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (a.c. 


468-465).2 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: While these 
events were taking place,? Diagoras nicknamed the 
Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of 
impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian 
people put the price of a talent of silver? on his 
head. 


[Lysias] Against Andocides: The impiety of the 
defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of 
Melos, in that Diagoras’ offence was one of words, 
and was committed in respect of foreign rites and 
festivals, whereas the defendant’s is of deeds, and 
committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his 
native city. 
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Cic. N.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus 
habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque 
sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras, cum 
Samothraciam venisset, Atheos ille qui dicitur, atque 
ei quidam amicus ‘ Tu, qui deos putas humana negli- 
gere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam 
multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque 
salvi pervenerint?’ ‘Ita fit,’ inquit; ‘illi enim 
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt in marique 
perierunt.’ idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad- 
versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non 
iniuria sibi illud accidere qui illum in eandem navem 
recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias 
laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus 
Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut 
ad prosperam adyersamque fortunam, qualis sis aut 
quemadmodum vixeris, nihil intersit. 


Tat. adv. Graec. 27 Avayopas ’A@nvaios jv, aGAXa 
Tobtov éFopynadpevoyv Ta Tap’ ’AOnvaiots pvaotn- 
pla TeTtwwpiKate Kal Tois Dpvyios adtod Aoyous 
EvTVYXAVOVTES HUAS MELLanKaTE. 


Ael. V.H. 2. 22 ewvopwtatovs yevécbat Kal 
" 5 A; 3QX a lal 2O\ 
Mavtivéas akovm ovdéy rtov Aoxpav ovde 
Kpnraév ob6é Aakedatpoviay attay ob8 AOnvaiwr: 
cEeuvov yap TL XpHMa Kal TO Yorwvos éyéveTo, et 
Kal peta TavTa AOnvaior kata piKpa TOV voLoV 
1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners 
2 ef. Diog. L. 6. 59 
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Cicero On the Nature of the Gods: But it some- 
times will happen that good men make a good end. 
Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute 
them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet 
when at Samothrace! a friend once asked Diagoras 
the Atheist if a man like him, who believed that 
the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did 
not observe what numbers, to judge by the multi- 
tude of paintings dedicated, had escaped by their 
vows the violence of the weather and come safe to 
harbour, he replied, ‘The reason of it is that there 
are no paintings to record the poor fellows who 
made shipwreck and were drowned.’?. In a storm 
at sea the same philosopher, in answer to his 
frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that 
it served them right for allowing him to travel 
aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous 
other vessels labouring on the same course, and 
asked them whether they thought that Diagoras 
was aboard those as well as this, So true is it that 
what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing 
to do with the colour of our fortune, 


Tatian <dgainst the Greeks: Diagoras was an 
Athenian, but when he made mock of the Mysteries 
at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian 
Discourses came into your hands you forthwith 
hated us. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: I understand that 
Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its 
constitution, which was not surpassed by that of 
Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta—nor yet, I 
may add, of Athens; for the work of Solon was a 
noble achievement in spite of the gradual destruc- 
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tivas Tov €& aitod ypad¢évtwy avtois SiuépOerpar. 
Nixodwpos 8 6 miKtyns év toils evdoxipmrtatos 4 
Mavtivéwr yevopuevos, dAda oe THS WAcKias Kal 
peta THY aOAnow vopobérns adtois éyéveTo, MaKpPO 
ToUTO dmewov ToALTEeVodMEVOS TH Tarpioe Tov 
AnpuyHaToy Tov év Tols cTaéloLs. pact o€ autre 
Atayopav TOV Mijduov ovveivat Tous vopous 
épac rip yevopevov. eixov dé Te Kal TepalTépo 
Urép Nexod@pou eimeiy: ws & av pr Coxotnv Kai 
Tov émaivov Tov tod Atayopov mpoomaparapBa- 
vet, és ToaovTov SinvicOw Ta ToD oyov. Oeois 
yap éy@pos Atayopas, Kat ov pow Hotov eri 
mAeloTOy* peuvnjcar avtod. 

Ibid. fr. 33 @ Fevogavers Kab _Aayopac Kal 
“Immaves xat Emixoupo., kat 7as 6 NotTos KaTa- 
Aoyos TaY KaKodatpovwy Te Kal Peois ExOpar, 
EppeEre. 

Suid. Avayopas 0 MnXsos: em tev abéwv Kal 
aniotwy Kal aceBov. 


AIATOPOT 
Medav 
Ise? 


Philod. 7. cigeB. p. 85 Gom. ayOpwroeideis yap exetvor ob 
voulCovoi add’ aépas Kal TELAT ral aiBépas. aor’ & eywrye why 
Tebappnics elraiut TovTous Aiarydpou p&Adov mAnupeneiy: 5 pev 
yap Emaikey, elrep &pa kal tadT’ abTod éotiv GAA” ovK émevnvenrat 
kabamep év Tots Maytivewy “Edeoiv "Apiordgevds gnc, év 5 7H 


Tonoe TH povn Soxdven Kar aAnderay tn’ abtod yeypapbat Tos 


1 mss eddoximwratos 2 Hob emi wActov 
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tion of certain of his laws by his countrymen in after 
days. Nicodorus the boxer had already become the 
most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advanc- 
ing years he left the ring and became his city’s 
lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler 
fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the 
arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been 
Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was. More 
might be said here of Nicodorus, but I refrain lest 
I should seem to plagiarise the encomium!? of 
Diagoras, an abandoned wretch of whom I have no 
wish to make further mention. 


The Same: You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip- 
pons, Epicuruses, and the rest of that God-forsaken 
catalogue, I bid you all go hang ! 

Suidas Lezicon: Diagoras of Melos:—A proverb 
used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious. 


See also Plut. Superst. 13, Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 1, Com. 
Not. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 
6. 4, Sext. Emp. 3. 52, 218, Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, 
elmo eos HA. 6. 40! 


DIAGORAS 
Lyric Porms 


ils 2 

Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe 
in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths and 
Ethers, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that 
their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, 
was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in 
The Customs of the Mantineans, this poem, too, is not his— 
the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to 


1 see below 
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bAois obdev aoeBEs mapevépnrver, GAA” EoTW EevpnMOS ws TOINTH 
eis Td Sarudvioy, Kabamep &AAG TE papTupE Kal Td yeypapmevoy 


eis "ApiavOnv tov 'Apyetov 


cos, Geos mpd mavTos epyou Bpotetov 
voua ppév’ vmeptatay, 

ed G ‘) en | A ‘ a wv 1 
avtobans 6 apeta Bpaxvy oipov épTrer 


kal 7d 


eis Nixddwpov tov Mavtivéa 


/ 
Kara baipova Kai tixav 
Ta TavtTa Bpototaw éxteretrat? 


7a maparano 3° ait@ meptexe: kal Td Mavtivewy Evrdmoy. 


3 


Sch. Vat. Aristid, 2. 80. 15 Keil Herm. 55. 63 Ataydpas 
ouros piddcodos Hv. KAnbels S€ mote eis Eariacw bp’ Erépov 
piroadpou, E¥ovtos éxelvou paxnv Kal natd Tia xpelav ekw 
éxelvov Xwphaavros, ris pakjs wh Teddws WHOAvat Suvauerns be 
7d wh iméxxavpa Exew 7d moKeipevov Tip abtds TE mEpioTpadels 
Bde xaxetoe Kal 7d Tov ‘HpakAdouvs ByaAua mpoxelpws eipay Kal 
cuvrpibas évings to mupl éemermay em’ aitd- 


<mpos> d@dexa Tolowv aOrous 
tpicxarbéxatov Tove étérxecev ‘Hpakdijs dios. 


1 this line only in Did. (mss €pzeiy) 2 éxredeio@a: in 
Philod; Sext. Emp. teAeira: 


1 cf. Didymus Alex. de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26, 
Hesych. Geds Geds ? apparently imitated by Ar. Av. 544 
kata daiuova kal <kara> ouvtuxlav; cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402 
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him contains no single word of impiety, but shows the proper 
reverence of a poet for things divine. I need quote only the 
poem 


. 


To ARIANTHES or Arcos? 


‘Tis God, ’tis God who wieldeth his mind supreme 
ere every mortal deed is done; and short is the 
journey Prowess can go of herself; 


and the ode 


To Nicoporus of MANnTINEA 


All mortal achievement is according to God and 
Fortune.? 


Testimony no less strong will be found in his Zulogy of 
Mantinea. 


33 


Scholiast on Aristides: This Diagoras was a philosopher. 
Invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left 
alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, 
and finding that they could not boil because the fire lacked 
fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue 
of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the 
following words : 


To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has 
added a thirteenth.4 


(‘‘he began his poetry thus: ‘ All mortal,’ etc.”) act 
Sch. Ar. Nub. 828 (p. 58 above), Clem. Al. Profr. 2. 24. 4, 
Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (43. 204 Migne), Athenag. Presb. 4, 
Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. 
Vat. Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nubd. 830, Tz. Chil. 13. 
375 * Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the 
citation apocryphal 
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KTAIOT 
inser. ap. Jahn Griech, Dichter auf Vasenbildern 
igles \"3 


Kudias : yaipe : ndpta dixatos Nixapxos. 


i 
Sch. Ar. Nubd. 967 7d 5& rHAéropdy ti Adana kat TovTo 
péAous apxn. gaol Se wh ebploxerIae tov wor’ eotiv: év yap 
amogmaguaTt €v Th BiBAoOnnyn edpetv “Apiotopayn. tives dE 
pact Kudfou! rot ‘Epuiovéws xiBappdod ard twos TOY dopaTwv? 


Tyr€rropov Te Boaua dUpas 


2 


Plat. Charm. 155d [w. Xappidov]: . . . térTe 5h, & yevvdda, 
elddv re 7a &vtos Tov iuatiov Kal epreydunv Kat ovKer? ev 
éuavtod Hv Kal évduica copwtatoy elvar Toy Kudlay rd épwrtka, 
ds elwev emi Kadov Acywy matdds RAAw broTieuevos, 


evrAaBed O€ un) KaTévavTa EovTOS * 
veBpov eOovta Oavatwan béa* 
poipay aipetabar <Soxéovta>° Kpedv. 


abrds yap por eddkauv ied Tod ToLdvTov Opéupatos Earwreval. 


1 Bernhardy : mss KudfSou 2 mss also K. tubs ‘E. only 
3 mss evAaBeioba: ph KTA. (rightly) Aéovros aAxy? cf. Ath. 
55 Jel sik, 4 mss a€avarwon bela or omit 5 suppl. £ 


1 among the speeches anciently ascribed to Lysias was 
one Against Nicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s. ’Avtvyevidas) ; 
Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical 
contest; perh. C. is the winner, N. the judge, and the rest 
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CY DIAS 


On a red-figured vase, among other figures of whom 
one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald- 
headed, bearded man wreathed nith vineleaves and 
carrying a lyre, on one side of whom is written Cydias 
and hail! and on the other Very just Nicarchus.+ 


12 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [see on Lamprocles above p. 41]: 
The words ‘ A far-sounding cry’ are also the beginning of a 
song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. 
According to another account the words come from one of 
the songs of Cydias of Hermioné, the singer to the lyre, 
which begins thus, 


A far-sounding cry of a lyre 


2 


Plato Charmides [on the meeting of Socrates and 
Charmides]: Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what 
was under his cloak; I took fire and was all abroad, realising 
how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in 
Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into 
the mouth of another : 


Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill 


him by the mere belief that he is to be seized for a 
portion of flesh. 


For I really did believe that I was in the clutches of just 
such a creature. 


a congratulatory «@uos or revel 2 cf. Suid. tA émopov 
3 reading doubtful; some mss. have only ‘according to 
another account the author is a certain C. of H.’; for 
Cydias the mss have Cydides, Cedeides (Kedefdys), for whom 
see next page 
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Plut. Fac. Orb. Lun. 19 ei 8 wh, O€wv juty obras roy 
Miuveppov émdter wal tov Kvdlav nal ry ’Apxidoxov, mpds de 
rovTas Tov Srnoixopoy Kal Tov Tilvdapov, év tais éxAchpeow 
dAopupopévous ‘&oTpov pavepwratov KAewTduevoy,’ KTH. 


mepi KHAEIAOT 


CIA. 4.1.2. 387 a Knrerobévns é exopnye Avto- 
xpatous HpeyOnde Aiyndu: Kndeidns edidacxe. 


Hesych. Kyéeidys:) d:0upapBSav <moiuntis>. 


Ar. Nub. 985 [AAIKOS AOTOX xai AIKAIOS 
AOLOS}: 
AA. dpxaia ye cat Atrodtwdn Kai teTTiyov 
avapecta 
cat Kydetdov? cai Bouvdoviwy. 
Me GAN obv TadT éatly éxeiva 
e& av dvpas Mapabwvopdyous jun Taidevots 
eG peter. 
Sch. ad loc. KySeidou? dvBupap Bev TOUNTHS 
mdavy dpyaios: péuyntat S€ adtod Kpativos év 
Tavorrats. 


Phot. Lee. Kyéetdns:? diPupapBorointyns ap- 
yaios. 


1 mss Knéetins 2 mss Knetdov 3 mss Kndtons 





1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar 
Pacan 9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus 
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Plutarch The Face in the Moon [on solar eclipses]; Theon 
here will adduce in our favour Mimnermus, Cydias, and 
Archilochus, and Stesichorus and Pindar, lamenting at 
eclipses that ‘the brightest star is stolen away,’ etc.? 


On CEDEIDES 


An Altic Inscription of c. 415 Bc. Cleisthenes was 
choregus in a play called The Sclf-Mized for the 
Erechtheid and Aegeid Tribes; the chorus was 
trained by Cedeides. 


Hesychius Glossary: Cedeides:—A composer of 
dithyrambs. 


Aristophanes Clouds: [RicuT and WRONG arGu- 
ments]: W. Ah! old-fashioned notions smacking 
of the Dipolia* and choke-full of grasshoppers * and 
Cedeides and the Buphonia.—R. All the same these 
are the fodder, which my form of education bred 
good old Marathons on. 


Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides:—a very old- 
fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus 
in the See-alls. 


Photius JLeaicon: Cedeides :—an old-fashioned 
dithyramb-writer. ; 


(see vol. ii, p. 19) 2a démodé festival of which the 
Buphonia (‘ox-slaying’) was a part 3 Athenians had 
formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair 


as 


TIPAEIAAHS 
Bios 
Eus. Ol. 82.2: Kpatns 0 e@pixos cal TeréovrAra 
kat IIpakiAra kai KreoBovriva éyvwpifovto. 
Ath. 15. 694 a [. oxodiwr]: «ai TpakiAdxa & 


4 Suxvevia éOavpateto eri TH TaY cKodrLwY 
TOLNGEL. 


Tat. Or. Gr. 33 TI[pad&tdXav pev yap Avoirmos 
éyadxoupynaey pendev eirodoay Sia TOY Tomnpdtov 
Xpijo tov. 


TIPASIAAHE MEAOQN 
an’ 
TMNON 


1 eis “Adwvw 


Zen. 4. 21 °HA:@i@tepos Tod MpakiAAns "Abdvidos- emt ray 
avojtwy. TMpakiAda Ztkvevia peromoids eyevero, &s pnat MoAguwy: 
arn 7 MpatiAra Tov “Adwvw éy tors “Tuvos) elodye: épwrduevov 
bxd tov Kdtw tl KddAAtoroy KaTaAuTay éeAfAvOer, exeivov BE 
A€éyovTa ovTws: 


1 mss also peAcow 
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Lire 


Eusebius Chronicle: Second year of the 82nd 
Olympiad (451 s.c.), flourished Crates the comedy- 
writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : 
Praxilla of Sicyon, toe, was admired for the drinking- 
songs she wrote. 

Tatian Against the Greeks: Praxilla was portrayed 
in bronze by Lysippus, although she spoke nonsense 
in her poetry. 

See also Suid. IpagiAAns, 4.P. 9. 26 (vol. ii, p. 240), 
Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. bid. 538, Metr. 
Oxyrh. ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36. 


THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA 
Book I 
HYMNS 


1 To Aponts! 


Zenobius Proverbs: Sillier than Praxilla’s Adonis :—This 
saying is used of fools. Praxilla of Sicyon, according to 
Polemon, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymns, 
makes Adonis, when asked by the people in Hades what was 
He most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as 
ollows: 


1 or to Cytherea? 
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KaANOTOV pev eyo AEiTW Haos jeALoLO, 
devtepov dotpa paciva cednvains Te TposwTrov 
b) ‘ wi a 

706 Kal wpaious oixvous Kal whra Kal dyxvas.2 


ar 


evnOns yap Tis Yows 6 TE HAlp Kal TH ceAHvy Tovs oiKvous Kal 


A) ci a : 
7a AoiTa TuvaplOuar. 


B’ 
AIOTPAMBON 
2 “Ayideds 


Heph. 11 [m. cuverpwvnoews]) tori wevto... kal mapa 
TipaglAAn ev AdupduBars év Gd émvypapomern “AxiAevs* 


GANG TEdV OUTrOTE Gum evi oTNOEcoL ErrerOov 


Sch. ad loc. évraiéa yap % Te Kal ov avddAa8h eis play 
Bpaxeiay ovviCavoyra. 


r 
ITAPOINION 
3 


Ar. Vesp. 1239 ti 8 Szav ©€wpos mpds modav Kataxeiuevos | 
ay KAéwvos AaBduevos ris dekiits, | Aduntov Adyor, & *ralpe, 
hadwv tous dyabols pide, | Toute ti AcEeis cKdALov ; 


1 Schn: mss &xvovs 


1 cf. Ath. 15. 395c, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. #Aeia¢w, Apostol. 
8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707 2 ef. Cram. 4.0, 4. 326. 20, Drac. 
Straton. 146, Bachm. An, 2. 180. 17 (@re:dev), Eust. 12. 25, 
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and 
fairest after that the shining stars and the face of 
the moon, aye and ripe cucumbers and apples and 
pears. 


For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the 
like on a par with the sun and the moon. 


Book II 
DITHYRAMBS 


22 ACHILLES 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: It is found 
moreover in Praxilla’s Dithyrambs in the song called Achilles : 

But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy 
breast. 


Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of redv 
‘thy’ coalesce into a single short syllable. 


Boox III 
DRINKING-SONGS 
33 


Aristophanes JVasps: What will you do when Theorus 
reclining next you sings with his hand in Cleon’s ‘ Learn the 
tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the 
brave’? how will you take that up?‘ 


805. 21, 1372. 9, Sch. Dion. Thr. Gr. Gr. 3. 210 Sect. 
Pans. ap. Eust. 326. 36 (who explains that ‘the brave’ 
refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and 
‘the coward’ to his father who refused to do so), Phot. 
(Reitz.) 32, Suid. ’Adunrov péAos 4 de. answer it with 
another quotation 


as 
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Sch. ad loc. kal roito apxh oxodrfour étns € eater Tov 
derAGv KTA. KoAaKtKdy 7d oKdAtoy Kal mapa Oewpov, TOVTO of 
ev *AAxalov of 3 Samovs: odx att Sé, AAA’ ev Tois TpatiAAns 
péperae Maporrfois. 


*Aduatov Aoyor, ® ’Talpe, pabav Tors ayabods 


piret,+ 
cad Lal e o > , 
tav derav 0 améxou yvous Stu Setdois? odiya 
Xapls. 


zt 


Ibid. Thesm. 529 thy rapowtav 8 emawe | thy madady: 
brd AlOw yap | wavrt wou xpi | uh daxyn fhrwp abpetv. 


Sch. ad loc. ex ray eis MpdtsAAay avapepouéevev TMapowwtor- § 


i2 an 
‘Tro wavtl NiOw acKopTiov, @ Tatpe, hvrAdaaceo. 


5 


Heph. 25 [. daxtvaAucod]? For: 3€ twa kal AoyaotdiKd Karov- 
meva SaxtvaAka, Gmep ev piv Tats HAAals Xdpats SaxT’Aous Exet 
redevtaloyv d¢ Tpoxaikhy avdvylay. gots de avtay emionudrata 
7é re mpos d00 SaxtiAas Exov Tpoxaikhy ovvylay ... Kat 7d 
mpos Tptal, KaAovmevoy TipakiAAeioy 


"O, dca rev Ovpidwv Kadrov éuBrérratoa 
Tapbéve Tav Kehdrav Ta & évepGe vippa.4 


1 mss *Adunrov: ms Ath. adds cé8ov 2 so Ath: mss 
Sch. Ar. and Eust. de:Adv 3 mss Tapomiay 4 Vase & 
da Tis Ovpidos (perh. rightly ; if so, read ras) and omits the 
rest: mss also xepaddy, but cf. Sch. Theoer. 3. 52 





1 See Scolia pp. 556 and 568 2 ef. Scolion p. 570 
below, Zen. 6, 20, Diogen. 8. 59, Suid., Hesych.s.v. % Tadd 
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Scholiasts on the passage: This too is the beginning of a 
drinking-song., What follows is ‘But from the coward,’ etc. 
The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of 
Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Alcaeus, others to 
Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking- 
Songs of Praxilla. 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he} 


42 


The Same Thesmophoriazusae: I approve the old proverb ; 
for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator 
bite you. 


Scholiast on the passage: From the Drinking-Songs ascribed 
to Praxilla ; 


Under every stone, my friend, beware of a 
scorpion. 


53 

Hephaestion Handbook: of Metre [on the dactylic]: There 
are also dactylics called logaoedic, which have dactyls every- 
where but in the last place, where they have a trochaic 
dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two 
dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, 
ealled the Praxillean : 4 


O you that look so prettily at me through the 


window, a maiden in face but a wedded bride 
below. 


here the unplaceable fragments; cf. Sch. ad loc., Trich, 
p. 380 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacobsthal Gétt. Fasen p. 59 
4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a 
maj.); see also Serv. Gram. Lat, Keil p. 464 
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6 


Ath. 13. 603 a [pagiAaa 8° ) Sixvwvia td Aids pyow 
apmracOivat Tov 


Xpvourmov 


7 


Paus. 3.13. 5 TpakiAAn péev 8h memomnpéva éorly, &s Evpaans 
elm Kal Kdpveios, xa adrov aveOpewaro AméAAwy kal Ante. 


Sch. Theoer. 5. 83 [x. Kapvefwy]: TIpdt:AAa nev ard Kdpvou? 
pnoly wvoudabar Tod Aids Kal Edpdans viod, ds Av épduevos Tov 
*Amr0AAwvos, 


8 


Hesych. Baxxov Ardévys:... MIpatiAAa 8€ 9 Sievorta 
Appodirns maida tov Bedy iaropei. 


1 mss also Kapyetov 
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PRAXILLA 
6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of 
Sicyon, 


Chrysippus 


was carried off by Zeus. 
a 


Pausanias Description of Greece: According to a poem of 
Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo 
and Leto. 


Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival]: 
Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus (or 
Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by 
Apollo. 


8 


Hesychius Lexicon: Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus 
the son of Aphrodite. 


1 cf. Hesych. Kapvetos, Sch. Callim. Apoll. 71, Sch. Theocr. 
5. 83 
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BAKXTAIAOT 
Bios 

Str. 10. 486.6 Kéws dé terpamones pev vanpee, 
Neltrovtat 6€ Svo, i} Te lovris Kal 4 KapOaia, eis 
as cuveTrorAicOncay ai otal, 4 pev TLomecca 
els THY KapOaiav 1) d¢€ Kopyaia eis tiv "lovdida. 
éx 6é THs “lovaidos 6 Te Eemevidns Hv oO Hehorotos 
Kal Baxxuntons aderpidoos éxeivou, kal pera 
TavTa "Epaciatpatos 0 lat pos Kal TOV ex Tob 
TEplLTaTOU prrocopov “Aplotw@v . 1. Tapa TOU- 
tous 6€ doxel TeO vai TroTe VOLS, OV péeuvyntar Kal 
Meévavépos: 

xanrov TO Ketwy voptpov éott, Davia: 

6 py Suvapevos Shy Karas ov Ch KaKas. 
TpocéTaTTe yap, ws eoLKev, 0 Vopos TOvS tmép 
éEnxovra étn yeyovotas Kwveraler Oar Tov SvapKetv 
Tols GAXOLS THY TpOPHp. 

Plut. Eil. 14 Kai yap tois maNatois, ws eotKer, 
ai Modoat Ta Kadota THY ouvTaymaT ov cal 
Soxipmworata puyiy AaBodaa owvepyov émeré- 
ecap. Oouvdidys *AOnvatos ouveypawe Tov 
morenov tov IleXoTovynciwy kal ’AOnvaiwy év 
Opaxyn wept thy XeawrtHnv “Trnv' Zevodav ev 
YSxodrodvte THS *HrAetas>) . . Ct. Baxyvaténs 6 
rointns é€v TeXotrovyjcw. 

Eus. Ol. 78. 3 Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus 
plurimo sermone celebrantur. 
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Lire 


Strabo Geography: Ceos had originally four cities, 
but now has two, Iiilis and Carthaea, with which 
the others were combined, Poieéssa with Carthaea 
and Coresia with liilis. liilis was the birthplace 
of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nephew 
Bacchylides,! and later of the physician Erasistratus 
and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There 
appears to have been a law here, mentioned by 
Menander in the lines ‘The Cean custom takes my 
fancy still, | The man who can’t live well shall 
not live ill,’ whereby in order to make the supplies 
go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty 
should drink the hemlock.? 


Plutarch Exile: The ancients, too, it seems, wrote 
the finest and most famous of their works with the 
aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed 
his history of the war between the Peloponnese 
and Athens near Scapté Hylé in Thrace, Xenophon 
wrote at Scyllus in Elis . . ., the poet Bacchylides 
in the Peloponnese. 


Eusebius Chronicle: Olympiad 78. 3 (a.c. 466): 
Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist.? 


1 Suid. Baxxvalins adds ‘son of Medon who was the son of 


Bacchylides the athlete’ 2 ef. Steph. Byz. *IovAis, Him. 
Or, 29 3 the florwit is also given under Ol. 82 (452) and 
87 (432) 
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Et. Mag. Mevddros: odtws édXéyeTo Oo TmaTip 
Baxyvatoov cal yiverar Tapa TO peda, ws Tapa 
To peow Dewdvros. 


Sch. Pind. Ol. 2. 154b [codds 0 roAda eidas 
dua: | pabovtes 6€ AdBpa | rayyAwaoola Kopaxes 
as axpavta yapverov | Atos pos dpa Oetov): 
.. . amoteivetat 5é mpos Tov Baxyvartdny: yéyove 
yap avT@ avraywucrtns TpoTov Twa Kal els TA 
avra KaOjnev. (b) .. . aivitteras Baxyvriony 
Kat Stpwvidny, éavtav A€éyov detov, Kopaxas 6é 
TOUS GVTLTEXVOUS. 


Id. Nem. 3.143 [éore 8 aierds wKvs év ToTa- 
cal a 4 > f ia 
vots, | 5 étaBev aia ryr0Oe petaparopevos | 
dadowov aypav tociv: | epayérar 5€ Konotol 
Tamed véwovtat]: of S€ avtiteyvoi pov, dyet, 
KoXaLOls éotkact, KpavydtovTes povoy Kal TaTrewa 
, ‘4 ¢ Ny es 3 LA 
veopevot, ov dvvavTat dé draiperOat eis bryos. 
ad a > i 
Soxet 6€ Tabta Tteivew cis Baxyvartdny. Hv yap 
avtois cal bdopacist mpds addrjXovsS. Tapa- 
s he Si \ > od lod A , 
Badret 8€ éautov pév ded, Kohord 6€ Baxyvrédnv. 


Id. Pyth. 2.97 [éué dé ypewy | pevyew Sdxos 
abwov Kakayopiav}... avvitreras 6é eis Baxyu- 
Aisyv: del yap avrov TO ‘lépwvt Siécuper. 


Ibid. 131 [kadXos Tot TiOwy mapa mataly aie, | 
Karos 6 dé “PadapavOus, xTr.]' . . . Tadra dé 
évion Teivetv avtov eis Baxyurlony> evooxipjoat 
yap avrov mapa lépwu . . . dvvaTat 6€ Kal OUTW 
voeicbar o BaxxyvaAidns mapa matot Soxet eivas 
coos, Tapa Terelors 6€ OVKETL. 
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Etymologicum Magnum: Meidylus: the name of the 
father of Bacchylides, and it is derived from pedo 
‘to smile’ as Pheidylus from gedw ‘thrift.’ 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘skilled is the man who 
knoweth much by nature; they that have but 
learnt—even as a pair of crows, gluttonous in their 
wordiness, these chatter vain things against the 
divine bird of Zeus’]: (a) This is directed against 
Bacchylides, who had in a way become a competitor 
in the same arena, (}) He is hinting at Baechy- 
lides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and 
his rivals crows, 


The Same [‘the eagle is swift among winged 
things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly 
taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws; but the 
chattering daws have a lower pasturage’|: That is, 
my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking 
and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to 
the heights. He appears to be directing this at 
Bacchylides, with whom he had a feud, and compares 
himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw. 


The Same {‘but I must shun the overmuch biting 
of slander’]: He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was 
always traducing him to Hiero. 


The Same [‘“ Pretty,’ say the children to an 
ape, “pretty thing,’ but Rhadamanthus, etc.’]: 
(a) According to some authorities this is directed 
against Bacchylides, who was in high repute with 
Hiero,... (b) It may be intended thus: Bacchylides 
appears in the eyes of children a man of skill, but 
not in the eyes of grown men. 


1 mss pépacis 2 so E, alter = axove: ‘is called’ 
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Id. 166 [ordOpas | 8é tev0s éndopevor 1| mepicoas 
everrafay éA-|Kos aduvapov é@ mpoabe xapéia, | 
mp dca ppovrisr pytiovrat tuxeiv] .. . 7 
dvagopa Tad Tpos Baxyvdidny. ciknna 6é 
obtws 9 Sidvola, dia TO wapa Te ‘lépwm ta 
Baxyvnridov mpoxpiver@at troinpata. 


, (Longin. } Subl. 33. Ti bé ; év pédeat pa ddov av 
elvat Baxxvndidns Eovo a Tlenoaiaeie Kal év Tpa- 
ypoia ‘Iav o Xios 7 vn Aia Sopornijs 5 émetd7) 
ol pev advaTTwToL Kai &y TO yradupa maven 
Kexadduypadnpevot, 0 6é IévSapos Kat 0 Sopo- 
KAAS OTe wey oloy mavTa emupréyouat 7H popa, 
oBévyurtat 8 adoyws moNaxes Kal nimtovow 
atuyéctata. 7 ovdels dv ev dpovav évos Spa- 
patos Tov Oisitrodos els TavTo curGels Ta “l@vos 
wavT avtitipnoatto é&fs. 


Ammon. Nopeioes. Tey Tob Nnpéas Guyatépwv 
Sragéper. Aidupos 6 dpotws ev ‘Trrowyjpate Bak- 
xXuALdov "Emwixov. gnai yap KaTa déEw" Kici 
Toivuy of dace Siapéperv Tas Nnpeidas TOV TOD 
Nypéws Guyatépav, Kal Tas pev ék Awpidos 
yncias avTa@v Ouyatépas vopiverbat, Tas Oé é& 
adAwv On KowvoTepov Nypetdas careloOar. 


Porph. ad Hor. Carm. 1.15 Hac ode Bacchylidem 
imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari 
futura belli Troiani, ita hic Proteum. 


1so E: mss éAxéuevor (corrupted from éAkes below) #* edd. # 


1 lit. ‘for excessive measure’ 2 Didymus apparently 
disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence 
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The Same [‘longing for more than they can get,! 
they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining 
their heart’s desire’]: The reference again is to 
Bacchylides. Thisis taken to be the meaning owing 
to Bacchylides’ poems being preferred by Hiero. 


[Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric 
verse; would you sooner be Bacchylides than 
Pindar? or take tragedy; would you sooner be 
Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles? Bacchy- 
lides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained 
to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas 
there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry 
all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come 
to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his 
senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together 
at so high a figure as the Oedipus. 


Ammonius /¥Vords alike but different: The Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus. 
Compare Didymus in his Commentary on the Victory- 
Songs of Bacchylides, where he says in an explana- 
tion: ‘Some authorities declare that the Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the 
latter being his true daughters by Doris and the 
former receiving the more general name of Nereids 
because they came of other mothers.’ 2 


Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [Pastor cum 
traheret|: In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who 
makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the 
Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus.? 


that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1. 102 and Nereids 
at 1. 38, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides 
wrote and 12 is a dithyramb 3 cf. 16 below 
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Arg. Pind.: évvéa 8€ of Avptxot ’AXxpav ’AXkaios 
Lardwe Utyncixopos “lBucos Avaxrpéwv Xipovidns 
Bakxvartdys cai Tivdapos. 


BAKXTAIAOT MEAOQN 
AG 
TMNON 


1-4 
Stob. Fl. 122. 1 [w. wévOous]> Baxxvaldou “Tuvwr: 
v 
Alat réxos apétepov' 
nn x a if b) , wv 
petCov 7) TrevOctv Kaxov, dPOeyxtTorow iaov. 


2 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 3. 467 [m. ‘Exarys]: BaxxuAldns 5¢ Nuxrés now 
abthy Ovyatépa: 
‘Exata daidohope, Nuxtos 
f ia] t 1 
beXavoxoNTrov Cuyatep 


3 
Sch. Hes. Th. Ajprdada: 5¢ Thy Mepoepdvny pacly of pev ex 
SixeAtas, Barxvaldns de ex Kpnrns. . 
4 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [Kededs]: rod 5€ KeAeod péuvnra: Barxvarlons 
bia Tay “Tye. 
1 Urs: mss peyador. 0. 





1 ef. 4.P. quoted vol. i, pp. 3, 165 2 in arranging the 
Books I follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though 
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Introduction to Pindar: The Lyric Poets are nine 
in number, Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, 
Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
Pindar. 

See also Ael. /’.H. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the 
court of Hiero. 


THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 
Book I 
HYMNS? 


1-4 [To Demeter] 
Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation]: Bacchylides 
Hymns: 
Alas for my child! a woe is here that passeth 
lament, like to one that cannot be spoken.® 


2 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 4Argonautica [Hecate]: 
Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night; compare : 

O torch-bearing Hecaté, daughter of dark-bosomed 
Night 3 


3 
Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony: According to some accounts 
Persephoné was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides how- 
ever says it was from Crete, 


4 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celetis king of Eleusis ‘]: 
Celetis is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns. 


in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow 
the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur? 4 cf. Hom. H. 
Dem. 96 
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5 


Men. Rh. Gr. Walz 9. 140 émiA€yovrat (of d&momeumtikol) 
arodnulas Beav vouiCouevats 4 yivouevats: ofoy *AmwdAAwvos 
&mrodnuiat Ties dvouaCovTa: mapa AmAlois kal MiAnotois, xab 
*Apréutdos mapa ’Apyetots: cial roivuy kal 1@ Baxxvaldn tyror 
amoneumtixol. 


6 
Ath. 11. (500.4 [z. oxipar): Sorepov oe Kara Biunow cipyd- 


cavto kepapéaus TE Ka) Gpyupovs oKUpors. av mparor per eyevovto 
kal KAéos ®AaBov of Bowdtiot -yerduevoi, Xpnoapmevouv Kara Tas 
atpatelas mpwrov ‘HpaxAcous TO *yever: 31d kal ‘HpaxAewtiKod 
mpds Tiwwy KahovvTat. ExouvTt wevTO: mpds ToS KAAOUS Siadopay: 
éreatt yap em) Tav &tav avtois 6 Aeyduevos ‘HparActos deqpuds. 
pynpovever 6& Tay Bowwriwy! crigwy Baxxvaibys év rovtots 
motovmevos Tov Adyor mpds Tors Atockdpous, KaA@Y abTovs ém} 
zévia: 

Ou Bowv maperte cwMpaT ovTE XpUaos, 

ouTE mopped Tamntes, 

ANNA Ovupos evpevts 

Modca te yAuKeia cai Botwriotow 

te 

év oxvpotow olvos dvs. 
dinveynay 5& peta To’s Botwtlous of ‘Podiaxol Aeydpuevor Aapoxpa- 
tous Snutoupynoavros> tpirat 8’ eioly of Supaxdaro:. 


Be 
TAIANON 


a 
Stob. FV. [x. eipqvns]: BaxxvAtSou Maver: 


tikte 6€ te Ovatoiow Eipiva peyada 
oTp. TovTOV pEALyA@CTwY T * doday avOea, 


1 mss BoiwTikay 2 Boeckh; mss kal pea. 
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Menander On Declamations: Odes of Farewell are addressed 
to Gods on their departure, supposed or real,? to visit some 
other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have 
what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of 
Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in 
Bacchylides. 


6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups]: Later 
they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of 
the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become 
famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having 
been first used by Heracles on his warlike expeditions; hence 
their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though 
indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles 
what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type 
is mentioned by Bacchylides where he addresses the Dioscuri, 
summoning them to a holy feast : 3 

No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple 
carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and 
delicious wine in Boeotian cups. 

Next in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by 
Damocrates, and third the Syracusan. 


Book II 


PAEANS 


7 
Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace]: Bacchylides Pacans: 


Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men 
wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and 


1 ef. Ibid. 132 2 in effigy 3 for @cotévia to the 
Dioseuri cf, Ath. 137 e 
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daidaréwy 7 eri Bopov 
Peoioww aidec Bau Rote Eav0G provi 
pipa Tavitpiyov t TE pNrAOV 
yupvaciov Te veots 
? n~ I is t 
AVAOV TE KAL KWULWY LENELY, 
9 wl ‘d is IWAAn 
ev 6€ aidapodéras Troprrakty aidayv 
aptixvdov 2 foro TédOVTAL,® 
avt. éyxed Te NoyXwWTA Eided T appanéa 
Oapvat’ dei<vaos>' EUPOS» 
yarKeay © ovK Eat cadmlyywv KTUTOS, 
ovde TVAaTAL pEedippov 
a > \ , 
Hag amo Predapwr, 
IA a 4 t 
a@os ® os Garret Kéap. 
oupTooiov o pare BpiBovr’ ayveat 
mravdetor © 8 tuvor PreyovTat. 


8 
Clem. Al. Str. 5. 687 
fig 2 e / \ , , ia 
érepos €& ETépou coos TO TE TAAat TO TE 
vou" 
ove yap pdoTov appyntav éréwy TUAS 
éEeupetp, 
ono BaxxvAldns ev rots Masraory, 


@ 


Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 42 
y - vw x f 
Apxtov mapovons tyyn pn Entec 


én) tay SeAav Kuvnyav elpntar ) mapoiula- peuvntar bt abrijs 
Baxxvaidys ev Maaouw, 


1 Butt.-Dind: mss pnpirar, enpiray, and edtp. 2ae mor: 
dpaxvaiay, cf. A.P. 9, 233? or dpaxviey, cf. Sa. Ox. Pap. 1787. 
142, 15 veBploww, Arist. H.A, 5. 27. 1 (reading ai@ov)? mss 
apaxvav 3 Urs. mAéxovta perh. rightly 4 FE: an epith. 
-vs as suggested would prob. be unmetrical: mss St. 
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the 
thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought 
altars, and for the young a desire for disport of 
body! and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in 
the iron-bound shield-thong hang the warps of the 
brown spider, headed spear and two-edgéd sword are 
whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of 
the brazen trumpet is not; nor is reft from our 
eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the 
spirit towards dawn.? The streets are abloom with 
delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up 
like a flame. 


83 

Clement of Alexandria Jfiscellanies : 

Now as of yore one getteth skill of another; for 
“tis not so very easy to find the gate of words unsaid 
before ; 


as Baechylides says in the Paeans. 


i) 


Zenobius Proverbs : 

Seek not the tracks of a present bear. 
This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred 
to by Bacchylides in the Paeans. 


1 the Greek is ‘gymnastics’ 2 sleep towards dawn was 
the sweetest, Pind. P. 9. 23 ° cf. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36 


dduvarat without eip., Plut. ep. Sdu. eyxed re Aoyxwra & 7° 
au. 5 Bl: mss duos or duos 8 #, or walécoi? cf. Pind. 
Is. 2.3: mss -txoi 
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If) 


AIOTPAMBON 


10-15 British Musewm Papyrus 733; 
10 (xiv) 
"Avrnvopidat 
7 ‘EXévns amaitnots * 
otp.a’ [’Avtyvopos avtiBéov ® 
[yuva xoljpaxmes * ’*AOdvas mpoomonos 
[Kioonis ayva]s Tarrddos opotuayou 
[Ovpas dvorée * x ]pucéas 
5 [avtixa ~ropéovotly Apyeiwr ‘Odvacet 
[Aaptidéa Mever]aw 7 ’Atpeida Baorret 
[ayyérors Sotots Babu ]faves Ocavw 


GiiGh lo oo « .Jov 
[. . . . « «© « « .]p mpoapvemen: 
le “2 3 eet élixtepéevay 
(19 lines mutilated or missing) 
30(. . . . . ov yap broxKAoTroy Hopet 


Bpototct pwvdevta doyor codia)® 
(5 lines missing) 
ayov, Tatip & evBovros hows 
mavra oapatvev pid Bacrrct 
matéecol Te pvOov “Ayaan. 
40 évOa Kapuxes 0’ ev- 

1 cf, C.R. 1923. 148; I omit brackets where restorations 
are reasonably certain; a dot beneath a letter indicates that 
it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R. 
1922, 160 3 }], 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6), 


the rest Blass-Jebb-E (from the Pap.) 4 hardly Jaa 
5 P prob, avoiter ® Hill from Clem, Al. Paed. 3. 310 where 


mss have Bporoiat }. Adyov éare Adyos cola 
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Book III 
DITHYRAMBS 


10-15 From a papyrus of the last century B.c.? 
10 (xiv) 


Tue Sons or AnTeNoR or THe Demanpine Back 
oF HELEN 


The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor,? 
deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, priestess 
of Athena,’ opened forthwith the golden doors of 
pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking 
of the twin messengers of the Argives,t Odysseus 
Laertiad and king Menelaiis son of Atreus...... 
addnessedis .ac9.1. . [to] well-built [Troy]... .. 


(19 lines mutilated or missing) 


(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful 
utterance which skill doth bring us) ® 


(5 lines missing) 


. . . [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to 
the marketplace], while the wise hero their father 
declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King 
Priam and his children. Whereupon heralds went 


1 Kenyon ; Grenfell and Hunt say 1st or 2nd century a.p. 
2 the Greek has a play upon words (avr. . . . avr.) as in 34 
init., but why ‘raven-eyed’ is not clear %at Troy ‘an 
embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the 
return of Helen on painof war —* position here not certain, 
but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which 
serve to paragraph the narrative: somewhere hereabouts 
probably came Bacchylides’ ref. to Theano’s fifty children 
(here members of the chorus ?), mentioned by the Scholiast on 
Il, 24, 496 
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péelav mod opvvpevot 
Tpowy aorriloy padrayyas 


otp.y detiotpatoy eis ayopay, 
; 
mavra b€ Siédpapev avoaers Novos" 
45 Oeois & dviayovtes Yépas aPavatols 
edyovTo Tavcacbat Suav. 
Modea, tis Tp@Tos Aoyov dpyev! dikaiwv ; 
Theva Pevidas Mevéraos ydpui Ger Ecerret 
49 pbéyEaT ebrérAotat KowMoas Napioow: 
2 ae Pie 2 he Oy 
avt.y “QO Trees apnidiror,* 
Zevs ivripédwv os dmavta Sépxetar 
ove aittos Ovatois peyddav ayéwy, 
aX’ év péo@ Keitar Kiyety 
Tmacw avOperos Aixay iPeav, ayvas 
~ > , A us x lal , 
55 Evvopias axodovboy nal mivvTas Oéuiros 
orABiwov maidés viv alpedbyTat cbvoLKoD. 
bd r e 3 aur f \ > ua 
ét.y && alorors Képdecot Kal adpoaivats 
é€arctots Oadrova’ abapBys 
"T Bpis, & wAOUTOY Suvapiv Te Goads 
5) , ” = 
60 adAOTpLov @TaceEV, avTLS 
& és Bally réurer bOopov, 
Kelva Kal Urepdidrous 
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speeding through the wide city for to gather the 
companies of the Trojans into the market, even to 
the place of mustering. And their loud summons 
ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands 
and besought the immortal Gods to give them stay 
of their troubles. 

O Muse, who was it began the righteous plea? 
‘Twas Pleisthenid Menelaiis, and he spake in suasive 
accents learnt of the fuir-robed Graces: ‘ Ye warriors 
of Troy, ‘tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus who 
seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man; 
rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring 
Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure 
and Right the wise ; and happy they whose children 
give her a home. But unabashed Presumptuousness,? 
who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and 
bestoweth so swiftly on a man wealth and power 
that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, 
she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of 
Earth, the Giants.’ 


1 like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the 
guest of Menelaiis 


Pica: 2 50-56 cf. Clem. Al. Str. 5. 731 where 54 
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11 (xv) 
[‘Hpaenjs] 


otp. [Nolp ovft]e <é>o¢n’, éarel + 
[orn ]ad’ erreprper enol ypvcéav 
[Icep tab ely] [UO ]povos [O]vpavia 

morug|drov yepovoay Upveor, 

5 [oé Krée lp,” er’ ap’ én’ avOepoevte” ESpw® 
[Onpa a}yarreas * a] Sodtxavyxevt KUL Kvov | 
[omit deta ppéva TEPTOMEVOS” 

[mply <av ovv év>0a]®’ ixn rainovev 
avOea tredouyvet, 
10 Mud’ "Arron op, 
Toca xYopot Aergav 
oov xehabnoay Tap ayaxréa vaov, 
avt. tmplv® ye KNéouev ALTrEty 
Oixarian Tupl OaTrTOMEVvay 

15 "Apditpvavedday Opacupndéa $o- 

8b ixeTo & audixvpov’ axtav, 

v0’ aro Aaidos edpvepet Knvaio 
Zvi Ovev* Bapvayéas évvéa tavpous 
dv0 7 dpaiarw dapaciyGove péd- 

20 Xe Kopa 7 BptpodepKet alvya 
mapbévea ’APava 
tyrixépav Boor. 

707 apaxos daipov 


1 J-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandys (2), Palmer (7), £; 
in 1. 1 P perh. had ovtio:n’ corr. to ovteoik’, but only ov is 
certain 2 EF, infin. ef. 18 and 37. 1-29 3 Meiser Myth. 
Unters. zu Bacch. Munich 1904 SzpéuBw as old name of Hebrus 
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11 (xv) 


[ Heractes] 


I must not sing thy praises now, albeit! throned 
Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon 
laden with famous hymns, if truly thou rejoicest 
beside the flowery Hebrus in the chase, or takest 
mayhap thy pleasure of the sweet long-necked voice 
of the swan.? So ere thou comest, O Pythian 
Apollo, to seek the Paean-blossoms which the 
Delphian dancers are wont to chant thee by thy 
glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold 
son of Amphitryon? quitted flaming Oechalia,* and 
came to the wave-washed shore where he was to 
offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto wide- 
clouded Zeus Cenaean,® and two of the same unto 
Him that rouseth sea and subdueth Jand,§ and a high- 
horned ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athena 
so fierce of eye. ‘Then it was that a God irresistible 7 


1lit. ‘when’; de. ‘I must not take this opportunity 
granted me by Urenia of Singing a hymn to Apuilo, for he is 
(supposed to be) absent now’; A. was supposed to be absent 
from Delphi during the three winter months, when dithy- 
rambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plut. de E9); 
they might have been sung shortly before the beginning of 
spring ; “ef, Ale. 1; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion 
(Feb,—March) 2 ef, Callim, Hy2. 5 3 Heracles 4 in 
Euboea; the home of Iolé, sacked by H. _* worshipped on 
or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.\W. end of Kuboea 
§ Poseidon 7 Destiny 





4P-era:  % P perh, -os-: sc. ayzAAeut 8 ‘repeated mpl’ 
7 infin. 
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Onoéa Sis ertd 7 ayhaovds dyouca 
Kovpous laovev 
Kpytexov Tapve mTéeNAYOS 


5 TyNauyél yap [ev] papei 


Bopniar mitvov avpat 

KAuTas Exate tl o|Aeualytoos ’AOavas: 
xvicev Te Mivwi? néap 

iwepdurrucos Oeas 


10 Kumpidos aiva spa: 


xeipa & ovxéte TapOeviKas 
atep?’ épatvev, Oiryev 

dé NevKav Tapnidwv: 
Boacé 7 ’EpiBo.a yadko- 
Jopaxa Iavdiovos 
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wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Deianeira, when 
she learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted 
son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iolé to his 
shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor 
miserable, and again alas! that she should make 
such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted 
Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the 
day she received from Nessus upon Lycormas’ rose- 
clad marge! that marvellous gift divine.” 


12 (xvi) 
Tue Younc Men anp Maipens or THESEUS 


Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main 
with Theseus staunch-i’-the din aboard and twice 
seven splendid youths and maids® of race Ionian, 
for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas 
by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And 
Minos’ heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the 
love-crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more 
hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair 
white cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the 
brazen-cuisséd seed of Pandion,t and Theseus saw, 


1 of Euenus, a river of Aetolia 2 the poisoned shirt 
with which she killed Heracles Pict, mockvameten. 0. 21 
(Bacchylides in Dithyrambis); these young Athenians were 
the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different 
accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at 
Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus 





1 P inserts (gloss) moran@ 2 P pivw 
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and his eye rolled dark ‘neath his brows, and a crucl 
pang pieced to his heart, and ‘Son of peerless Zeus ’ 
quoth he, ‘now guidest thou no righteous spirit in 
thy breast. Stay I pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous 
violence. Whate’er resistless Fate hath decreed us 
from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we 
shall fulfil our destiny, | doubt not, when it comes; 
prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True 
it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the 
bed Zeus shared beneath Ida’s brow with Phoenix’ 
modest maiden so fair of fame;1 yet I also come of 
the wedding of rich Pittheus’ daughter? unto Posei- 
don of the sea, when the violet-crowned daughters 
of Nereus gave hera veil of gold. Therefore I bid 
thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuous- 
ness that would bring much woe; for I would not 
my eyes should look on the sweet light of the 
immortal Dawn after thou hadst done despite 
to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show 
the strength of my arms beside yours, and God 
shall decide the rest.’ 

So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship’s crew 


1 Europa 2 Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezen, 
afterwards wife of Aegeus 


1 Housman transposes peyeioa (31) and wAadetoa (35) 2 H 
despite Didymus ap. Ammon. 79 (= Bgk. fr. 10): P kdAvupa 
Nypnises : for persistence of unmetrical readings ef. the extra 
n@dov at Pind. 02. 2. 29 3 P auBpdrot 4 Headl. é7 ei 
5 hence tol. 78 and for !]. 91-2 we have Ox. Pap. 1091 
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man; and 
the heart of the Sun-God’s daughter’s spouse! grew 
wroth, and a strange new plot he wove, and said 
‘Give ear, mighty Father of mine! If indeed I am 
thy child of Phoenix’ white-armed daughter, I 
prithee send now forth of heaven a swift fire-tressed 
levin-bolt for a sign all may know; and thou, if for 
thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by 
Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself without 
demur into thy father’s house and fetch this bright 
golden ornament of my hand.? So shalt thou know 
if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and 
ruleth all, heareth the prayer I make him.’ 

Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, 
and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, 
he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And 
when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast 
hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and ‘ Here, 
Theseus,’ quoth he, ‘seest thou plain the gifts Zeus 
giveth unto me; come then thou, and spring into 
the roaring main, and thy father Lord Poseidon son 


1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphaé was daughter of the Sun 
2 a ring 


1P ravtely pede] [wy] 2 E despite Alem. Parth. 87 
(cf. 72): P re pivwr (gloss) 3 OP. mavtapkea 4 mss 
XElpas meTAGTE 5 Platt: P rade O.P. rade[ 8 O.P. opvuc’ 
oeo[ with second o deleted: for tpyu(o) cf. 7. 24. 63 daivuo 
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1 Theophrastus H.P. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with 
what he calls the narcissus; in any case, for us it would 
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all 
the wooded earth.’ He ended, and the other's 
spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the 
firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep 
received him right kindly. And the heart of the 
son of Zeus was amazed within him, and he bade 
them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the 
wind. But Destiny struck out another path. 

The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the 
North-Wind’s breath, and all the tribe of Athenian 
youth were affrighted when the hero leapt into the 
sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes? to think of 
the woeful hap that needs must be. Meanwhile 
that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full 
swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds? 
and he came into the hall of the Gods. There 
beheld he with awe Nereus’ famous Daughters, 
whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and 


only have a Latin name; I therefore give the traditional 
translation (cf. ‘ Lent-lily’ = wild daffodil); but we may 
compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native 
of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the 
Narcissus of the Poets; the translation is justified as an 
adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to 
Tennyson; if the Pheasant-eye is intended here, the pupil 
of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured 
centre, and the white to the white petals; the word is given 
its original use as an adjective, cf. Pind. N. 7. 79 Acipsov 
%rOenov ; Aetpds (Hesych, 6 iaxvds xal wxpds, ‘thin and pale,’) 
and AetpopOaruds (Suid. 6 mpoonvets exav Tovs dpOadruous, 
‘with gentle eyes’) may or may not be connected ; perhaps 
also Anpof (Hesych. 7&4 ep) tots yuvaixetors xiTGo, ‘the gold 
piping of women’s smocks’); Boisacq favours the view that 
Aeipiov is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic 
pnot = flower; the meaning is ‘bright young eyes,’ cf. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ young-eyed cherubins’ ? Poseidon’s 
palace in the depths of the sea 
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1K: P -ow ev 2 Housm.—E£: P .d[o]y (corr. to cider) 
tem. a. >. | ceuvav (t5e and ceuvdy accidentally transposed ; 
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, 
there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with a 
dance; aye, and he beheld in that delightful house 
his father’s stately wife so dear, the great-eyed 
Amphitrité, who put about him a fine purple robe, 
and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she 
had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned 
Aphrodite.t 

Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of 
sound wit. Beside the slender-sternéd ship lo he 
appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave 
check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from 
the deep a marvel to all with the gifts? of a God® 
shining upon him, when the bright-thronéd Maidens # 
shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried 
out, when the sweet voices of young men and 
maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving ! 

O Lord of Delos,® be thy heart made glad with 
the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings 
come hither from thee! 


1 the epithet ‘rose-crowned’ softens the unpleasant effect 
of ‘sly,’ cf. adetg and doAcyavxevt of the swan’s voice 11. 6-7 
? including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ‘ Gods,’ but it is prob. 
a ‘generalising plural’ 4 the Nereids 5 Theseus, 
returning from Crete, touched at Delos 





then 8é lost by haplogr. ; then marpés and &Aoxov inverted by 
a syllable-counter) ; for inversion cf, 10. 47, 12. 72, and J p. 
117 3 Headl.—#, ef. Sa. 61, 22. 16.9: P aiova moppupeav’ 
4 HE, cf. épépw: P epeuvorv, but if the wreath was ‘dark’ 
with roses they must have been real ones; if so, they would 
have withered long before 5 Rich: VP ¢éawow Ole 
eoxaoev 7 SJ ppévas 
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13 (xvii) 
‘THESEus 2 


King of holy Athens, lord of the  soft-living 
Ionians, what new thing means the war-song that 
cries from the brazen-belled clarion? Doth a captain 
of enemies beset? the bounds of our land? or 
thieves of ill intent drive our herds of sheep 
perforce in their keepers’ despite? or what is it 
pricks thy heart? Prithee speak; for thou, me- 
thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy 
hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa.— 

A messenger is but now come running, by way of 
the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds 
ineffable of a mighty man, who hath slain the huge 
Sinis that o’erpassed the world in strength, child of 
the Earth-shaker Lytaean,* the son of Cronus, and 
hath laid low the man-slaying sow in the woods of 
Cremmyon, aye, and the wicked Sciron,> and hath 
ended the wrestling-place of Cereyon,§ and Poly- 


1 The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegens; 
the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens 3 ae 
Frag. Adesp, 127.6 Nauck 8 the young Theseus, son by 
Poseidon of Aegeus’ queen Acthra * Poseidon was said to 
be so called because he ‘ freed ’ (Aves) the Peneius by cleaving 
the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. Byz. 
Avrat; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to 
the top of one of two bent firs which he then allowed to 
spring up and apart 5 a robber who lived on the coast- 
road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims 
down the ‘Scironian Rocks’ into the sea ® a place on the 
road from Megara to Eleusis was still called the ‘ wrestling- 
place of Cereyon’ in the time of Pausanias, 1. 39. 3 





1 cf. Hermog. Rk. Gr. Walz 5. 493, 7. 982 
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55 otit Pew avo Aapviov 
doiviccay proya: maiba & éupev 
mpabnBorv, a apniwv om ab uppareov 
peuvacbar Toh épou Te Kal 
XadxeoxtUTov paxas* 
60 difnobas Sé pirayddous “APavas. 
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pemon’s strong hammer is dropt from the hand of 
a Maimer! who hath found his match. I fear me 
how this all shall end.— 

Who and whence saith he that this man is, and 
what his equipage? Comes he with a great host 
under arms, or travelleth alone with his servants like 
a merchant? that wanders abroad, this man so 
mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great 
strength of so many? Sure a God must speed him 
for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light 
task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in 
the long run of time.— 

Two alone, he saith, are with him, and there is 
slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, 
and either hand hath a polished javelin; a well- 
wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, 
and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of 
the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there 
goes a red flash from them as of Lemnian flame ;* a 
lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the 
pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; 
and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens. 


1 generally called Procrustes; he used to force travellers 
between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or 
stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was 
a volcano in Lemnos 


1 Goligher: P omAooy, cf. Eur. Hec. 1148 2UPlatts: Bos 
TovTwy : ToovTwy would give the meaning ‘the mighty strength 
of so strong men’ 3 Desrousseaux, from Ov. Act. 7. 41: 
there is no gap in P 4 Bl: P vmep 5 Platt: P xitwva 
m. | oTepvols Taupe 
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14 (xviii) 
To 
"A Onvaioss 


atp. Ildpeots pupia xérevbos 
apBSpocioy peréwv, 
a x Ny rd Se 
ds dv mapa Itepidwv ra- 
xno bapa Moveay, 

5 toPrépapot te kal 
pepertépavor Naprtes 
Baroow audi tipav 
vuvoraw' Upawé vuv év 
tails moNunpatots TL KaLvov + 

10 oABtats "APavass, 

> r he if 
evaivere Kyia pépipva. 
mpéemer oe heptatay ipev 
odov rapa Kardiomas da- 
nn la 
Notcay é£oxXov yépas. 
» ig. th lol 

15 jev*” Apyos 68’ inmiov AiTOvCa 
pedye ypucéa Bots 
evpuabeveos ppadaicr peptatov Aros, 
*Ivdyou pododdaxtuxos Kopa, 

? (Me et yw , 
avt. 67 "“Apyov dppaot BXErovTA 
20 ravrobev dxapatols 
peylotodvacca Kédevoe 
td st 
ypucorem os ” pa 
aKOLTOV aUTvov Eov- 
Ta KadALKépav Odparw 
26 duddccer, ovde Maias 
vios duvaT ove Kat €v- 
peyyéas apepas AaGetv viv 
ovTe vuxtas ayr[as.] 
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14 (xvi) 
Io 
For THE ATHENIANS 


There's full many a path of immortal verse for 
him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses, and hath 
his songs clothed in honour by those violet-eyed 
bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I 
pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing 
fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such 
fame.t Dowered as art thou of Calliopé so ex- 
ceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed 
be noble. 

Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble 
Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds 
the golden heifer that was the rose-fingered daughter 
of Inachus,? when gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, 
had bidden that Argus who looked all ways with 
tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting 
on the fair-horned maid, and the Son of Maia? could 
not elude him either by radiant day or pure and 
holy night. Whether it came to pass that the fleet- 


1 ref. to the poet’s uncle Simonides? * yiver-god and 
king of Arcadia 3 Hermes, sent by Zeus to slay Argus 


1 P corr. to cAewdy 2 Headl: P 1 nv (a syllabie-count- 
ing emendation of jv, corruption of fev): for ti qv ‘what 
happened, when . . and when [19]. . .’ (comma at gvAdocev 
25 and interrogation-mark at ayvds 28) cf. Plat. Phaedo 58a: 
but antistr. has a trochee 3]. 28-51 restored by Jebb 
(28-32, 35, 36, 38, 41, 43, 45-50), H (33), Kenyon (34, 39) 
Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (42), Wilamowitz (51) 
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elt ovv 1 yéver’ é[v paxas ayav.] 

30 modapKée aryyeroly Atos] 
KTavelv ToTe [Las vmépotrAov | 
oBptpooropov AL oxov] 
"Apyov, 7 pa Kat e[Uvacav Nadodaat] 
domerot péptprl an, ] 

35 7) [leepides Murevalav advpw pérer} 

én. xadéov dvaravolw euTreowy, | 
éjot pev ovy + 
acharéctatov a rpolow KédevOos, | 
émel Tap avOepnoldea | 

40 NeiAov adixer oflatpoTAa€] 
"I® pépovea rraida [yaorpi Tov Atés,] 
“Etragov' &véa vily Téx’ evrrda] 
ALvocTOwY TpUT aM TOLTaD | 
vmepox@ Bpvovtla Teud,] 

45 peyiotav te Oval trav épavev yevébray, | 
60ev Kat Aryavopil das | 
év émtarvnroo[t On Sars] 
Kdédpos Lepérlav Putevoer, | 
& Tov opatBaxxalv] 

50 tixtev Arovucor [evppovey Te KOUODV | 
Kal xopav atepavlapopav avaxta. | 
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foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of 
huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares 
unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the 
Pierians’ delightsome music! made his persistent 
troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were, surest for 
such as me is the path that passeth on to the day 
when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with 
child to Zeus, with child of Epaphus.2. There bare 
she him to be the faméd ruler of a linen-robéd people,? 
a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and [gave 
to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, 
whence Cadmus son of Agenor begat in seven-gate 
Thebes that Semelé who bare Dionysus rouser of 
Bacchanals, [lord of merry revellings] and dances 
that bear the prize.* 


1 of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of 
Memphis 3 the Egyptians 4 in the contest of 


dithyramb choruses 





1 resumptive BP 
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ieee 
"Téas 


Aaxedatpoviors 
Xwapta wor év €[dpuxope]! 
EavOai ‘Naxedar[ povicor] 
ToLovde péXos K[Opar Scwxevy, | 2 
br’ ayeto carhordl pgor | 
5 Kopay Opacundp| dx0s ‘Téas] 
Madprnacayv idt[pry’ és oixous] 
duyav Pavatou 7lerevtav] 
£9. [¢@ apy 6racaas}? 
avakiaros Toce[ sav] 
10 immous té of icav[éuovs | 
2.9. Tl\evpar’ és evxt[cpévav mémrpev rapa] 
vpucda moos violy A pnos]. 


15 A 


Sch. Pind, Js. 4. 92 [xpaviors eppa tevew | vaby TMoaeSdwvos 
Epepovra oxo}: idles Toy ’Avtaioy pyot Tay ~evwv TeV HTT 
neve Tors Kpavios épeperr Toy Tov Mocedavos vad TovTO yap 
igtopoder: tov Opixa Atouhdnv moiv. Barxvatdns 5¢ Evnvoy 
érl trav Mopricons pynotnhpwy, of d¢ Oivduaov, ds Soporays. 


1 ]]. 1-12 restored by Headl. (1), Wil. (2), # (3), K (4, 5, 
9), J (6, 8), Bl. (7), A~# (11), Reinaeh (12) 2 ef. Simon. 
86 (29 Bgk) 3 prob. written as part of 1. 7; cf. 29. 148, 
and for the reverse, 29. 115 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
Ipas 


For THE SPARTANS 


Once in spacious Lacedaemon the flaxen-haired 
daughters of the Spartans danced to such a song 
as this, when stout-heart Idas! led home that fair- 
cheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa,? when he 
had ’seaped the end of death,? the day sea-lord 
Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the 
wind and sent him to the son of gold-bucklered 
Ares‘ at well-built Pleuron .. . 


15A 

Scholiast on Pindar [‘to make him cease from roofing 
Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of strangers’]: The poet is 
peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poseidon’s temple with 
the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told 
of the Thracian Diomede; but Bacchylides relates that 
Euenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles 
ascribes the like to Oenomaiis. 


1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Euenus 
king of Pleuron in Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Euenus 
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16 (xx)-17 [Kdaocavédpa 1] 

Sch. Pind. Ol. 10. 83 [av trmorot 5€ Térpacw | amd Maytivéas 
Sduos]: 6 be Alduuos otw Kabiornor Tov Adyov' Thy Mavtiveay 
gnolv elvot tepay Moceid@vos, nal maparidera: Tov Baxxvaldnv 
AeyorTa olTw- 

Tloceséaviov ws 

Mayptivées tpiddovta yadxobardadorow €v 
aotiow popevyTes 

[ag’ imrotplodpa mo[dos] ? 


NG 


Serv. Aen. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis]: lugentum more 
mucronem hastae non cuspidem contra terram tenentes, 
quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, 
scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne 
eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut 
habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrambis dicit. 


18 [Aaoxowr] 


Ibid. 2. 201: sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius 
vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in 
homines conversis dicit. 


19 [TlAop] 


Sch. Pind. Ol. 1, 37 [érel vw xa@aps A€Bytos ede KAwOd]. 
. . . 6 58 Baxxvalins roy MéAowa thy ‘Péav Acyet byidoa Cey-> 
Kabeioay Cradw> TG AEBNT.® 


1 ef. Porph. Hor. C. 1. 15 (quoted above p. 85), and Sch. 
Stat. Theb. 7. 330 2 this line so restored by Bl. occurs 
with parts of ll. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus; and or &¢’ must 
there have been written at the end of |. 3; 1, 4 is not in Sch. 
Pind, 3 B: mss 8a Tov A€BnTos 
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16 (xx)-17 
Cassanprat 


Scholiast on Pindar: [‘and with the four-horse chariot, 
Samus of Mantinea’]: Didymus gives the following ex- 
planation:—Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare 
Bacchylides : 

[See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon’s trident 
as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from 


2 


their horse-breeding city .. 2 
Wy 


Servius on Vergil Aeneid [the funeral of the hero Pallas— 
‘The Arcadians with arms reversed’]: That is, holding in 
mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the 
ground ; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, 
even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods 
depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse,— 
which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according 
to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs.* 





18 
[Laocoén] 


The Same [the death of Laocoén]: Bacchylides certainly 
speaks of Laocoén and his wife and of the serpents coming 
from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men. 


ge 
[Props] 


Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus’ cannibal feast]: . . . Bac- 
chylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored Pelops by 
putting him back into the cauldron. 


1 Neue-Bl., comparing Serv. on den, 11, 93 2 perh. 
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra’s prophecy of the 
Trojan War (BI.); cf. Porphyrio (above, p. 85) 3 the 


Arcadians perh. were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces 
in the Cassandra 4 cf, Eust. 1909. 61 : 
11g 
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20 [Tvder's] 


Sch. Ar. 4v. 1536 [kal thy BaoiAelay cot yuvair’ Exe b:d¢). 
gwuatomoie: Thy Bagirelay aitd Td mpayua os ‘yuvatKa. 
Eigpdvios, S71 Ards Ovydtnp f BaciAcia. Kad Boxer 7d xara THY 
abavasiay arn oixovoperv, Hv exer Kal rapa Baxxvaiin y Abnva, 
7G Tudel ddcovca THY abavaciay, 


21 [®roxrir7s] 


Sch. Pind, P. 1. 100 [Acuvddev]: tavrTn 7H foropia Kat Baxxu- 
alins cupmavel év Tots AcupduBais, S71 By of “EAAnves ex Anuvov 
peregteiAavro Tov PidoxTHATHY EA€vou payvtevoapevou: eluapto yap 
&vev rev ‘Hpaxdelav Tofwr wy ropOnOjvat To” IAtoy. 


er 
IIPOXOAION 
22 


Stob. FZ. 108. 26 +49 [E71 Sf yervalas pepe Ta mpooninrorra 
BvTas avOpdmous Kal Kar’ aperyy Civ dpelAovras]: BaxxvaAidov 
Tpocodiwy: + 

o” ~ ¢ ‘ 
atp. Els dpos, pla Bpotoicy? evtuxias 000s, 
Oupor ef tus Exov avrevOAR Svvatat 
dtatereiv Blov: O59 6€ uupia pev auditronret 
i 
ppevrt, 
1. A 7. ¢ f a ta , 
To 6€ map audp Te Kal vUKTa peAAOVTOY 
Yap 
ev tat 2 fd v ” Ld 
€0V (AT TETAL KEAN, AKAPTTOV EXEL TOVOV. 
> f \ aN + wo? fe} ba > Ad Ul 
avt. Tl yap éAadpov ét 2 avpaxT odvpopevov 
Covey Kapdtav; ... 

1 mss rpoowdiav 2 mss insert éotly 3 mss insert éo7” 
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20 
[Typeus] 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘and have Kingship for your 
wife ’]: He personifies Kingship as a woman. Accordiug to 
Euphronius this is because Kingship is daughter of Zeus; and 
she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, 
which in Bacehylides belongs to Athena, where she promises 
immortality to Tydeus.? 


21 
[ PuitocTETEs | 


Scholiast. on Pindar [‘ from Lemnos’]: This account tallies 
with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the 
Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic 
bidding of Helenus. It seems that it was fated that ium 
should not be taken without the bow of Heracles. 


Book IV 
PROCESSIONALS 
22) 


Stobaeus Anthology [Of the need of bearing one’s lot like a 
gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according 
to virtue]: Bacchylides Processtonals :— 


One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness, 
the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life’s end, 
Whoso busieth his wits with ten thousand cares and 
afflicteth his spirit night and day for the sake of 
things to come, the labour of such an one beareth no 
fruit. For what ease is there left us if we keep the 
heart astir with vain lament??.. . 


1 cf. Apollod. 3. 75 2 the last sentence, is quoted 
separately but is thought to belong here 
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23 


Ibid, 98. 25 [mepl rot Biov, 371 Bpaxs kal edTeAns nal pporti- 
dwy avdpectos]’ Baxxvatdov Mpocodiwy + 


mavtecat Ovatotar dat- 
poy éérake rovous adANolow adrovS. 


E’ 
TAPOENEION 
24 


Plut. Afws. 17 [. appovi@r]- odk jyvde 5& (6 TlAdrwv) or 
TOAAG Awpia mapOévera® "AAKwart Kal Thvdapw kal Sypwvidn Kar 
Barxvalin wemoinrat. 


S? 
TIHOPXHMATON 
25 
Stob, Fl. 11. 7 [m. danbelas]: Baxxvaldou 'Tropxnudtav 
Avdia pev yap? riOos 
pavvet Xpvoov* dv- 
dpav & apetav codgiay 4 Te 
TAayKPATHS EheyVeEt 
andbea ... 


26-26 A 


heil An. Gr. 7. 21 [. appiydepov]: 6 6€ abrds nadcira: Kal 
xpntikds, ws Tay Kpnrav émwongaytwv 7d elds Tov TotovTov 


1 mss mpoopdiav 2 mss insert &AAa 3 mss also 
omit ydp,-gem omits péy -yap “gem copla with some 
mss 
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23 


The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full 
it is of trouble]: Baechylides Processionals :— 


God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this 
and another upon that. 


Book V 
MAIDEN-SONGS 
24 


Plutarch Jfusic [the ‘modes’]: Plato was well aware that 
many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Aleman, 
Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides. 


Book VI 
DANCE-SONGS 
25} 

Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth]: Bacchylides Dance- 
Songs :-— 

For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, 
and the worth and skill of a man is proved by 
almighty Truth. 


26-26 A? 


Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, -vu-]: 
It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was 


1 cf. a ‘gem,’ prob. itselfa touchstone, described by Caylus 
Rec. d’ Ant. V. pl. 50. 4 and Sch. J7. 16. 57 2 ef. Dion. Hal. 
Comp, 25(7@ mapa Baxxvaldy), Ath. 14. 63lc, Ael. H. A. 6. 1, 
Luc, Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. 5. 12, Lact. ad Stat. Theb. 2. 721 
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pvOuod, ols kat rd brdpxnua avapéperar pire? St Ta Smopxnpata 
TOUTS TE Tod! KaTaMETpErTOa, ofov: 


Ody pas Epyov ovS’ auBonras, 
adXNa Ypucatyioos “Itwvias 
vph wap evdatdarov vaov ér- 
Portas aBpov te Seta. 


264 


Lact. ad Stat. Zheb. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea 
Minervae | agmina]: in qua Itonus regnavit, Herculis filius ; 
haec civitas Boeotiae est. hinc Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam 
dixit et 


*ARarKopévyy 1 


significavit. hic Bacchylides Graecus poeta est quem imitatus 
est Horatius in illa oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat 
excidium. 


27-28 [eis Ajdov] 


Heph. 43 [7. matwvecot]: SednAdc0w SE GTi Kal GAG dopara 
Kpntixa guvTiberal, Sonep kal Tapx Baxxvaldn~ 


"CO mepixrerté Aan’, ayvoncew pev ot o EXTOpAL 


28 


Sch. Call. Del. 28 [ei 5& Aimy moades oe mepitpoxdwow aordal]- 
ai ThvSdpov kal BaxxvAldov. 


1 Mitscherlich: mss Alchomenen, -em 
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the 
hyporcheme or dance-song, in which this foot is commonly 
employed ; compare 
This is no time for sitting or delay; go we rather 
} § Wee 
to the fair-wrought temple of Itonia! of the golden 
aegis, and there show forth some delicate thing, 


26A 
Lactantiug on Statins Thebaid [‘The Itonaeans and the ranks 
of Minerva the Protectress’]: Where reigned Itonus son of 
Hercules; it is a city of Boeotia. Hence Bacchylides calls 
Minerva Itonia and 


the Protectress. 


This Bacchylides is the Greek poet imitated by Horace in 
the Ode (i. 15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of 
Troy. 


27-28 


[To Dexos] 


Hephaestion Handbook af Metre [the Paeonic]: It should 
be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in cretics, 
as for instance in Bacchylides: 


O far-famed Delos, I hope thou wilt not fail to 
know again 
28 2 


Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos {‘and if very 
many songs run about thee ’]; That is, songs of Pindar and 
Bacchylides. 


1 Ttonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan- 
Boeotian Festival was held, cf. Alc. 6 2 or a Processional ? 
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Zz 
EDLINIKQN 
29-41 British Musewm Papyrus 733:+ 


29 (i) A-E ["Apyety Kei radi zv«rq (?) “Iobpia] 


(The first 110? lines of this ode are mutilated or missing from 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 733, but we may compare for their contents :— 
(a) Pind. Paeans 4. 42 [1. ActiOéas]: répas 8’ édv | elev ogi 
(Evéavri0s): ‘Tpéw Tot moAeuoy | Avs ‘Evvocidav te Bapdxtumor. | 
xOdva rol more Kal otpardy BOpooy | wéeuay Kepavyg rpddovrl 
te | és thy Baby Taprapov, euay | marép2 Arwovtes nal Srov 
olxov evepxéa.’—(b) Callim. Atria 3. 1 (Ox. Pap. 1011) 64 [n. 
Kéw]: év 8 Baw Oavardy te Kepatviov, év be ydntas | TeAxivas 
Hakdpwy 7° ox aAéyorta Gedy | HAEa Anudvaxta yépwy evebnKato 
déArous, | kal ypiuy Maredw unrépa Aetidéns, | ds povvas bre 
vijcoy averpemoy civex’ aditpis | UBpios aoxnGets €AArmoy GBavaTot. 
— (c) Sch. Ov. 16. 475: Macelo? filia Damonis dicitur cum 
sororibus fuisse ; harum hospitio usus Iupiter, cum Telchinas 
quorum hic princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus 
omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum 
venisset Minos cum Dexione concubuit; ex qua creavit 
Euxantium unde Euxantidae fuerunt.—(d) Nonn. Dion. 18. 35 
Ziva cal ’AmdAdrwva ih keivicoe Maxeddd . . .4A—{e) Tz. Theog. 
81 Matr. An. 580 éx 5& tod Katappéovtos aipatos Tay popiwr | 
ev wey TH yh yeydvaot tpeis “Epivtes mpGrov, | 7 Teorpdyn, 
Méyaipa, nal AAnKTa aby tadTas-® | nal civ abrais of Técaapes 
évopacrol TeAxives, | "Axtatos, Meyadnotos, “Oppevds te xal 
Advxos, | obs Baxxvalins pév pnot Neuecews Taptapou, | BAAo 
ties Se A€youat THs Tijs Te Kal Tov Tdvtov.) 


1 see p.92notel ? according to Blass, see below * ms 
i. Z 4s 
Macedo 4 mss MakéAAwy and a lacuna 5 ms TovTas 





1 see p. 93 note 1 2 the victory is recorded in a 4th 
cent. list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athens 3 Calli- 
machus’ authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of c. 450 B.c. 
* according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was 
struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding 
because he invited all the Gods but Jupiter, This episode may 
not have formed part of the version used by B., ef. Pindar 
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Boox VII 
VICTORY-SONGS 
29-41 from a Papyrus of the last Century B.c.:1 
29 (i) A-E 
For ArGetus cr Cros, Vicror IN THE Boys’ 
Boxinc-Matcu at Tue Istramus 2 


The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation 
to the Muses and an address to Corinth as the seat of the Isthmian 
Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos and Dexithea, a 
story which is preserved as follows :—(a) Pindar Paeans [on 
Dexithea]: Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel 
him ;—‘ Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering 
Earth-Shaker. Surely their levin-bolt and trident sent a 
land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my 
mother and her well-walled house ’—{6) Callimachus Origins : 
And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, and likewise 
the wizards the Telchins and Deménax who so foolishly 
flouted the blessed Gods—these the old man did put in his 
writing-tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them 
twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when they 
overturned an island for its sinful insolence. (c) Scholiast on 
the Ibis: It is said that Macelo and her sisters were 
daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their 
hospitality saved them* when he struck the Telchins, of 
whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blight- 
ing all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came 
Minos, and was united with Dexione, and begat Euxantius 
father of the Euxantidae. Compare also (d) Nonnus Dionysiaca : 
Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board]; and (e) 
Tzetzes Theogony: From the blood which dripped from the 
mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the 
three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with 
them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius, 
Ormenus, and Lycus, whom Bacchylides calls Sons of 
ae and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and 

ea. 
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29 (i) 
oTp.a (contained 1 in Ul. 3-8) 
IIvepioes . . . yaias en ... eUBovrou 
oe a: NG ogee) 


avT. a rlehs ae in Ul, 13- 14° 2 
® IldXoros Arrrapas 
vacou Oeddpatoe TUAAL 


€7. a (perhaps in l. 19) 
[vp’ ap|uacw immovs 


avr. B’ (perhaps in ll. 38-39) 
[xy]rer cuved|vor 


ae, perhaps in U. 48-58 
avt. yf a 
[torou]pyot xop[at] . . perid povos UT [vou] 
lap)xatay nou. . avdipots adOs 
wang derlou 
Ae a (perhaps in Il. 73-81) 
[Ma]xerw b€é.. [Per]addnaros . en 
evvay. . . mpoapiaver Té v[w) 3 


gaivovo’ ont... pev oatoa aa - 
appaxe dia... wevia.. - [ped}yerfe] 
maptaly]... 


(27 lines lost) 


1 according to Blass’ conjectural arrangement ? from 
Sch. Pind. 02. 13.1 mpdGupov kal vpas eidbact kadetv Thy KépivOov, 
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29 (i) 
(lines 1-8 perhaps contained } 
Pierians .... Isthmian land . . son-in-law of 


shrewd Nereus . .*) 


1. 18-14 were perhaps 
( perhay 
O God-built gates of Pelops’ shining isle *) 


(1.19 perhaps contained 
[harnessed] horses to a chariot) 


(ll. 38-9 perhaps 
for lack of husbands) 


(Ul. 48-58 perhaps 


girls at the loom . . . . sweet-hearted sleep... . 
ancient city . ... margin of the sea . . rays of the 


Sun) 


(4. 73-81 perhaps 
and Macelo . . lover of the distaff . . to the 
flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?] . . in be- 
guiling accents . . I lack . . with atwo-edged grief 
. poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .) 


(27 lines lost) 


1 Blass placed conjecturally what he considered the frag- 
ments of the first four columns (110 IL.) of this ode ; they 
are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for 
them to be printed here in full 2 Poseidon, husband of 
Amphitrite ® Corinth 


Bd 7d Thy apxhy } TEAos elvar MeAotwovyycou Toy *Lobudy, mpdbvpoy 


&& rots cis MeAowdvynooy otedAopevors. Barxvadtins: “OQ Wedomos 
KTA. 3 ef. Apoll. Pron. Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 84 
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2.» 6 -JapPe[? 


ese pence pera Keivay| * 
[au}éoa Mivas apyios 
irueev alohorpupvors 

115 vavol trevtnxovta aby Kpntav opiro: 


otp.s Acos Ev«nretou b€ Exa- 
tt Babvfwvov Kopav 
Ac&iBéav Sapacer" 
Kal ol AiTrev Hucov Aaw@Y 
120 dvdpas dpnipirous, 
Toiowv ToduKpynuvoy xOova 
veipas, dToTANEwY wyYET és 
Kvwoov (neptav Tod 
ayt.s’ Bacvrers Etpwriaéas. 
125 dexato & Evéavtiov 
pnui TeX eUTACKApLOS 
[vouda deplexvdéli vaca] 
[-vv—]* wpvtalpw] 


[--v—K]edr[— v — 
(8 lines lost) 


[- vu = Aduavos ddrlvEav® Ovyatpes 


otp. 6 mor és véa}y‘ E Baévdei- 
140 erov[* €x To\D" péev yévos 
eT NETO Kaprepsyetp 
"Apyeto[s oroto] ® Aéovtos 
Oupoly éxwv], oore 
xpetlar<ou> aup|Boroi® paxas 
145 Toooty 7 éradpos, rarpiay 
T ovK am[dxcdAapos Kladrav,'° 
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Two days thereafter! in fifty poopéd ships gay- 
painted came warrior Minos with a meinie of Cretans, 
and by favour of Zeus the Fame-bringer did wed the 
buxom damsel Dexithea; and left unto her the half 
of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them 
that craggy land;* and so was gone sailing home, 
that king of Europa’s blood, to lovely Cnosus. And 
in nine months’ time his fair-tressed bride bare 
Euxantius 3 to be lord of that glorious isle . . . 


(8 lines missing) 


. .. when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to 
a new and] sunshine-steepéed home.4 Of his® seed 
came hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth® the 
heart of a destroying lion when he meeteth need of 
battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion 
in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides 


1 after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of 
Damon?  ? Ceos 3 described by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Miletus 4 Coressus ? 
5 Euxantius’? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Kopyoods) near 
Tulis, and the story of the Maidens (xépa) was a local etymo- 
logising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of 
the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) ® the Gk, is 
‘hath,’ confusing the permanent attribute with the occasional 


' I omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably 


certain: before a 4 letter-bottoms as of itp: Sal Saisie 
< bp8d3iK0v (Wolff) or gill (J) would fit ; éouduevoy too 
long 5 FE, not Jug 8 KE 7 or éx ras 8 Barnett, 
other suggestions too long SE (at lost by haplogr, ); 


Jebb’s xpeids +i cupBodot and Blass’s yxpeids é xepBodot both 
too long 10 Housman 
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avt.o roca Wav[Oéida xrvtd]ro-} 
> t wv 
Eos AmoAXov dracev 
audit iatopia 
2 r f a, 
150 Eeivwv te pidavope tipd 
RON \ r , C 
ed 6€ Aayov Xapitov 
moAAOIS Te Pavyacbels Bporay 
aioy édvoev révte TaAl- 
das peyawrjtovs AuToOv 
3 ’ rate atee, e , 
ex. € tav &va of Kpovidas 
158 vWituyos “loPurovexov 
Oijcev dv7’ evepyectav, Aumapav 7 ad- 
Awy otehdvev érripocpov. 
faut cai ddcw wéyiotov 
~ ” v 4 lel 
160 xidos Eyer adpetdy: mrod- 
ae \ 5 a > ) : G a9 
TOS 06 Kal Oethoiaw avOparrwv opsnel, 


azp.n eBére 8 adbkew dpdvas dv- 
dpds, 6 & ed &pdav Oeods 
edmids kudporépa 

165 caiver kéap: & 8 bytelas 
Ovaros éwy EXayev, 
Swew 7 dm’ oixeiwy exer, 
mpwrors épiter mavre TOL 
Téepyis avOpdrrwv Biw 

avt.n Ererat vooguy ye vicwy? 

171 wevias 1’ dpaydvov. 
icov 6 7 adveos (- 
pelpet peyddov 6 Te pelwn 
mavpotépwv: To 6 mav- 

175 twy eduapelv ovéev yrucd 
Ovatotow, ddr alel ta pev- 
youta difnvrat Kuyeiv. 
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had of the Lord of Archery, were it in the art of 
healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers ; 
aye and much had Pantheides won of the Graces, and 
a marvel was he become to many men, ere he passed 
away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom 
to one because of his father’s well-doing the high- 
throned son of Cronus hath given many bright 
wreaths,! and now hath made him victor at the 
Isthmus. 

I say and ever shall, that the greatest honour 
belongeth to virtue and valour ;? though wealth may 
be found walking with cowards and is fain enough 
to exalt a man’s spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the 
heart of one that is good to the Gods; and if, for all 
his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live 
on what is his own, then vies he with the first. 
Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life 
is attended of delight. The poor desireth small 
things as much as the rich desireth great; to have a 
plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, 
rather seek they to catch that which flies them. 


1 the Inscription mentions a victory of Argeius as ayévecos 
or ‘beardless youth’ at Nemea; but that would be later 
than this, in which he is still competing among the aides or 
boys 2 the Gk. has the single word aperd, which varies in 
meaning between virtue and valonr or prowess 


1 Kenyon 2 of, Plut. dud. Poet. 14 (pacwuey morby Kvdos 
KTA., omitting papi ral) 3 P vov[ow)y 
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ém.n «@teve KovpoTatar 
Pupov Sovéovar péptuvat, 
180 dccov av Son ypovov dy NéNayev TL- 
pay? dpeta & émipoxGos 
ev, TehevTabetoa & opbas 
[avdpi xlai® etre Oavy rev- 
[mee rodv|ojAwTov4 evereias dyarpa. 
30 (ii) 
TO avT@ 
aotp. "Afi ‘Eov, 2) e gepvodorerpa Dijpa, 
és Kéov t lepav Xapite- 
vUmOV hépova’ ayyediav, 
dre maxyas Opasvyxerpos 8° Ap- 
& yelos dpato vixay 
at. wahav & dvéuvacev oa’ év Kreevew 
avyevt Icb pod fadéav 
Aerovtes EvEavtioa va- 
cov eTedelEapev EBdopn- 
10 KovTa suv atepdvocw* 
ém. Karel 6€ Moto’ avfryevns 
yAunelav adr\(@v Kavayay, 
ryepaipova’ érrtvixiors 
TlavOeida hirov viav. 


1 EB; P 8vrwa (but a Greek could not avoid taking this 
with duudv) 2 Maas: P xp. tov’ eAaxe# tidy: but un- 
metrically, and révée should be todrov G2) 55 suid 
5 K: &ifev & (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative, 
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, 
he getteth his honour only for his lifetime ; as for 
virtue, it may give a man toil, but well completed 
it leaveth him, even though he die, a right enviable 
monument of fame. 


30 (ii) 
For THe Same? 


Up, thou giver of things revered, make haste, O 
Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious 
words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory 
in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind 
all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius 
have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at 
the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native 
Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and 
honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of 
victory.? 


1 though this Papyrus must have had avdpi, Bacch. perh. 
wrote dp90t &vSpa, ‘well completed it setteth him up, and 
when he dies he leaves a right enviable,’ ete. 2 perh. an 
announcement of the victory celebrated in the previous ode, 
written at Corinth by Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 
3 i.e. Bacch, is preparing Ode 29? 





for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchylides which have no 
vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1 6 P @pacuxeip ee 
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31 (iii) 
‘Tépwvt Svpaxocio 
immo "OXIA 


Uy 3 ra ld ie 
atp.a’ “Apiotoxdptrov LuKedlas Kpéovcay 
Adpazpa iootépaveyv Te Kovpav 

buvet, yAuKvowpe Krelot, Gods T ’O- 
AvpTLodpopous ‘Iépwvos imovs. 
avt.a’ [tev]to! yap civ trepoyw te Nixa 

6 [civ AylAaia te Tap’ edpudivay 
[AXdéov, 700s Alevopuéveos €Onxav 
w” f 2 , il 
br Buov tléxos? otehavw|v xupicas, 
’ t Ma A Ny > A 
ét.a Gponoe bé Alads areipav: | 
10 es Tpucevdaipl wv avijp,|4 
os mapa Znvos hayav 
mela Tapyov ‘EXNavov yépas 
oloe mupyaderta, TodTov py) werap- 
hapéi KpuTTE GKOTO. 


otp. 8 Apver pev (epa BouBirats ¢ éoptais, 
16 Bptouce prrokeviars ® dyuiat 
AduTe & VT pappapvyals o xYpuTos 
UYoadddtTwv TpiTObwv otaGevToV 
avt. 8 wapoie vaod, TOOt péyratov ddoos 
20 Doi8ov rapa Kaotarias peeOpors 
AdrAdor bvétrovat. Oeov Geov tes 
aynraivéto, 0 yap adpiotos 6ABaov® 
év. 8’ éarei Tote Kal Saacimmov 
Avdlas apyayétar, 


1 E, cf, 33. 48, not cevovro nor ¢épovro, which are too 
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31 (iii) 
For Hiero or SyRACcuUsE 


Victor 1N THE Four-Horse Cuariot-Race at 
Otympra 1 


Of Demeter that ruleth noblest-fruited Sicily, and 
of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath,” sing 
now thou. joy-bestowing Clio, and with them praise 
the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For 
with Victory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they 
beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have 
made the happy child? of Deinomenes to win a 
wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried 
‘Ho for a thrice-bless¢d man who possesseth of Zeus 
the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth 
how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black 
mantle of darkness !’ 

Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, 
and rife also the streets? with hospitalities; and 
bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich 
wrought tripods have been set before the temple, 
in Phoebus’ great precinct that is served by the 
Delphians beside the streams of Castaly.6 To the 
God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the 
God; for therein lies the best of all good-fortune ; 
witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia; when Sardis 


1 B.c. 468 ? Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter 
and Persephone (Hdt, 7. 153) 3 Hiero 4 of Syracuse, 
where this ode is performed 5 the pedestals have been 
discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon. 170 





long 2 y.[evov] too long 3 Blass + Kenyon 
5 Richards: P -ras 6 P ayAailetw yap KTA. 
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25 evTe Tay Ten [| pwpevar]! 
Znvos Tere[ codcat xpilow 
Lapeues Tepoa[y éddwoay otplato, 
Kpotcov 0 xpucalopos] 
otp.y vdak ’AmoArwv. 
apap 
30 porwv modvu[ddxpvo ly ove Euedre 
pipvery ere [Sovdocu|vay, mupav Oé 
Narnoreryéos m[pomapot|Oev atrAas 
avr.y vajcar’, eva ov[y aroxe] TE KEOVG 
ovv EevTAOKa LOLS T éméBaw dral oi ov] 
35 Ovyatpaci Supomévars’ yépas 8 és 
ainby aidépa oferépas cetpas 
er. yeywvev: ‘TrrépBie Saipov, 
mov Gea éotiv xapis ; 
mov 6€ Aatoidas dvak ; 
40 [€ppova|w® ’AdvarTa doj00, 
z.g.8 [ove agixvet|r|ae pe dtrowa]) pupiov 
[ov mporepy’ ayakpdto |p, 


atp.6 [adrN aiderar Avdov madatd|y dotu, 
| [dowiecetat aiwate ypuco|ésivas 
, ww 
45 [laxtwrdos, aeceediws yuvaiKes 
é& édxtitwy peydpor ayovtat- 
avt.6 ta mpocbe & 4 éyOpa ira: Gaveiv 
YAUKLOTOV. 
idee | es 2 \ e i 4 
Toa eime, Kal GBpoBdtay KéXevoev 
ee /. la yv \ 
anew Evrwvov Sowov. ExdNayov dé 
is ft | Ee i Ce) 
50 mapOévot, pitas T ava patpi xEtpas 
: 
ér.6 éBadrrov' o yap wpohavys Ova- 
tolow éyOicTtos povev. 
. bate \ tal iS 
ANN’ érreb Secvod mTupos 


[o & és alexrrov 
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was 
taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus was saved 
by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had 
come to that unlooked-for day, he would not await 
so woeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a 
pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up 
upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed 
daughters wailing incessantly; and raised his hands 
towards high heaven and cried ‘Almighty Spirit, 
where is the gratitude of the Gods? where is the 
Lord that Leto bare? Fallen is the palace of 
Alyattes,? [and I have no requital of the] thousand 
[gifts I gave;3 rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus 
aflame, the gold-eddied Pactolus4 [empurpled with 
blood}, the women reft unseemly from the well- 
built houses. What was hateful once is welcome 
now; sweetest it is to die.’ 

So speaking he bade one of his soft-stepping 
men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens 
shrieked and threw up their hands to their mother ; 
for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. 
Nevertheless when the shining strength of that 


a Zeus? 2 father of Croesus, reigned ¢. 617-560 B.c. 
3 nponéumey to give gifts, orig. processionally, ef. Aesch. 
Pers. 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19 4 this river was said to 
carry gold-dust 





1 }], 25-34 restored by Kenyon (25, 32, 34), Kenyon-Weil 
(36), Palmer (27), Jebb (29-31), Blass-Kenyon (33) =? Frick; 
mitvovo too long 3 ll, 41-43 B, 44 Kenyon—Blass (Jebb’s 
suggestions do not fit till 44 4 P mpdabev 
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Aa pm pov Sidi Zev pé|vos, 
55 Zebvs émistacas [pedarynev Bes véos ? 
aBévvverv EavOaly brorya. | 


oTp.€ amtotov ovdev bre O[eod? wélpiuva 
Tevyet: Tote Aadoyevis AmoAX@V 
pépov és ‘Tar mepBopéous yépovTa 
60 civ Tavapvpals KaTévagae Kovpais 
av7.é€ 60 evoéPerav, Ore péyiota OvaTav 
és ayabéav dvérepmre TIv@o. 
boot YE pep “HAAGO Exovow ov TEs, 
o peyaivyre ‘lépa,* Gedajoe 
eT. € paper oéo TElova Ypvaov 
66 Aokia mena Spore. 
[ed Aéy]ecv® m ape Tw, éa- 
[res wl) POdve miaivetas, 
[Ccodil\F# hidummov avdp apyicv 
70 ioe icy oKxanmtpov Atos 
atp.s’ [lowAd|ewv te pépo[s exovt ja Movoav: 
[ds dec]uaréa tro7[e xerpl onlay © 
[ynplasos ep duepov altr<is> OABoly? 
aoux|a oxoreis,§ Bpax{vv eovta eidas: ]® 
dvt.s' [do0rA]}beaca 8 édmis info dpéverow 
avopav| 
76 [épapJepicov: 1 08 ava€lixpna pos] 
[‘ExaBo]dos etre Dépn[ tos vii*] 


lor Sidiooey 2 ll. 55-7 Kenyon (55), Palmer (56), 
Kenyon-Z (57) 5 Gea too long 4 Anon. sugg. 
peytotatyyr ‘I. 5 ll. 67-71 Blass (67, 70), a (68), 
Herwerden (69), Kenyon (71) ®§ BL-£; 72 ff. Jebb's 


és 8 ev), em’ eOyjos, xatpija, a[vdpts aloaly, sr oft pra dal]uwr 
are all too long, though his aJly’ ¢jor]v, if so read, would fit; 
too long also are Blass’s yada]yés and [abovay “pliladvopla, 
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awful fire rushed over them, then sent Zeus a 
black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow flame. 
Nothing that comes of the care of a God passeth 
belief, So then, the Delos-born! did bear away 
that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans 
and there give him dwelling, him and his slender- 
ankled daughters, by reason of his piety, because 
he of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to 
hallowed Pytho. 

Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece,? 
O illustrious Hiero, no man can say that any hath 
given to Loxias® so much gold as thou. If a man 
only batten not on envy, he will surely praise a 
favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of war, 
that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and 
eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tresséd 
Muses,—one who, though his hand was terrible once 
in war, looketh calmly now that he is old on a 
happiness that is from day to day, well knowing it 
to be short, Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts 
of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord 
of the Oracle,? who said unto the son? of Pheres, ‘ As 


1 the earlicst offerings of the Hyperboreans were to the 
Delian Apollo, according to Hdt. 4. 32 ff. 2 Hiero may 
not be as rich as Croesus, but 3 Apollo 4 Admetus 
king of Thessaly, whom he served as neatherd 





Schwartz’s acpad¢ja, and Kenyon’s 6 fBouxé]aos 1 E: 
for ait<is> cf. occa<nis> 37. 15; altris aijg- would tit, 
but the overlapping -v’ would Ieave too little space in 
the next line (-» ad€a too long; Jebb’s alére répi]y is too 
long even as aire <té>pyi]y 8 Jebb (but aovxa); traces 
of a circumflex over ]2 and an erasure after oxomets but no 
point a. 10 SoA. and éray. Jebb, the rest E SHB 
in 77 lap of]ros (Wil.) is too long even without iota adser. 
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: Ovarov ebpta xp, b:dU0pous aéEetv 
em. 5 yrepas, dT T avptov deat 
80 povvoyv adtlov dos 
NOTE TEVTNKOVT ETEA 
Soav Badvanrovtov Terels. 
éova Spay eippawe Oupdv: TodTO yap 
Kepdéwy Uméptatov. 


op. 6 ppovéovre cuveTa yapuw Babvs pev 

86 aidnp apiavtos: Vdwp oé TOvTOV 
ov camer au Svopoputos * & 6 ypucos: 
avdpt & ov Béms ToMOV mapevra 

dvr.’ yiipas Oddetav avris By Hebi, 

90 7Bav. dpeTas ye pev ov puvivOn ® 
Bpotav twa compare péyyos, ara 
Moitod viv tpéper. “Iépwv, ad 8’ dABov 

én.’ adduct’ éredeiEao Ovatois 
area mpatavts & ev 

95 ov Peper KOG MOV oLW- 
ma: aw & arabia Kandy 
Kat peduyAWaCoU TLS UuYHoEL YapLV’ 
Kyias anéovos. 


32 (iv) 
TO avTO 
[trots] Uvca 


otp.a’ “Ere _Supakociay pirer 
TOLD O Xpuroxopas "Am ddwv, 
dorubepiv oe ‘Tépwva ryepaipes’ 
Tpitov yap Tap ouparoy UWideipov YOoves 


1 EF, cf. poptvw and goputés: P eippooiva 3c (er: 
pnkivw): P pie 
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions, this, 
that thou wilt see but one more morrow’s sunlight, 
and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life 
of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous 
deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.’ 


I ery words the wise may understand; the deep 
sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not 
decay, gold cannot be tarnished ; but a man, he may 
not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming 
youth. Yet virtue’s light waneth not with a man’s 
body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, 
hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers; 
and one that hath succeeded getteth no honour of 
silence; so there shall be a true tale of things well 
done, and along with it men shall praise the grace 
of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos.* 


32 (iv) 
For THE Same, 
Vicror witu THE Four-Horst Cuariot at Pytuo? 


The golden-haired Apollo still loveth the city of 
Syracuse, and doeth honour unto Hiero the upholder 
of public right. For now a third time‘ is he sung 


1 Hiero was sick of a mortal disease, and died in the 
following year; Bacch. is imitating Pindar 07. 2. 93 
and i. 1 (476 B.c.) 2 the poet 3 470 B.c.; the same 
victory is celebrated by Pindar P, i 4 he had won the 
horse-race at Delphi in 482 and 478 
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33 (v) 


TO avTo 


KednTL OrdvpTIa] 


i Uae Ss v 
oTp.a Kvporpe Svpaxociav 
imWTOOLUNTWY TTPATAYE, 
yvoon bev loatepavav 
Moody yAvKvowpov ayarpa, TOY ye VO 
5 ai tls errexOoviar, 


1 Bl. and others (P ]:) 2 f: J’s supplements do not 
fit in 8-10 nor account for ce (13), and the poem was doubt- 
less addressed to somebody (see on 39. 1) 3 Headlam 
4 EB: P napeotiav 
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a 
victory won beside the centre of a high-cliffed land 
eg at Pytho. 

{O daughter of Xenocrates,! the God doth honour 
to thy father], whose daughter’s spouse is happy 
because we could not so honour the son? of Deino- 

_menes that he should keep the scales of Justice 
level,? [even were we to chant] right willingly 
[unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of 
praise. 

Yet can we crown him with wreaths as the only 
man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done 
in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can 
sing of two victories Olympian.+ What is better 
than to receive a share in all manner of good things 
because one is dear unto the Gods? 


33 (v) 
[For THE Sam_, 


Vicror IN THE Horse-race AT Otynpia 5] 


Blest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirléd 
men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present 
world wilt judge truly of a joy-bestowing gift that 
is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath. 


1 Hiero’s third wife, cf. Pind. Zs, 2 Arg., Sch. O. 2. 29 
2 Hiero 3 €xovra proleptic, i.e. ‘so that he should have 
praise in proportion to his deserts’; it is not unnatural to 
regard ‘him’ rather than ‘us’ as the weigher, for the 
exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as ‘we’ give 
it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and 
in 472 5 s.c. 476; the same victory is celebrated by 
Pindar O72. i 
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its 
cares, and turn thy mind’s eye this way, to look if it 
was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend 
of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed 
Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a 
renowned city from a sacred islet Fain would he 
pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero. 
Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown 
pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned 
Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, 
and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No 
stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet 
the steepy billows of the unwearied brine, but in a 
void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies 
he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even 
so for me now are there paths ten thousand every 
way to praise your prowess,’ O ye lordly children 
of Deinomenes,? by grace both of dark-haired 
Victory and of brazen-breasted War ;+ may Heaven 
never weary of blessing you! Gold-arméd Morn 
saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus 


1 ie, see if this is a good poem 2 Bacch. imitates 
Pindar Js. 3. 19 (B.c. 478 2) 3 Hiero, Polyzelus, and 
Thrasybulus (Gelo was dead) 4 ref. (chietly) to the defeat 


of the Carthaginians at Himera, b.c. 480 





1 Richards 2 Palmer: or better ai? P y 3 F, 
‘epistolary past’: P meu|me: eAcevvay es moAw 4 P adds 
dé: perh. @erev (EZ), cf. 38. 75 5 Walker, despite Sch. 
Hes. Th. 116: P vepara 6 P wromow 7 P inserts per 
§ Palmer: P ugvet: cf. Pind. Js. 3. 19 ff. 
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victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and 
at hallowed Pytho.t I lay hand to earth and swear 
that he hath never sped goalward fouled with the 
dust of fore-running horses; for his speed is the 
speed of the North-Wind as he flies ‘neath his safe- 
seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new 
plaudits and another victory. 

Happy the man whom God hath made share in 
honours and hath given with that enviable lot life- 
long riches too, For no man on earth is fortunate 
in all things; witness the tale of that gate-breaker 
invincible? that child of sheen-levined Zeus who 
went down to the house of slender-ankled Perse- 
phoné, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the 
jag-toothéd hound? that was son of Echidna the 
unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of 
hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus 
like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming 
shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazin 


g, and 


1 cf. Arg. Pind. Ol.i 2 Heracles sacked Troy, Oechalia, 
and Pylos 3 Cerberus 








1 Il. 50-55 ef, Stob. FT. 98. 26, 103. 2, Apost. 12. 65e 
2 Jurenka : udy is too long 3 Palmer 
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch 
wielder of spears, Porthaon’s son.+ 

And when the wondrous hero-child of Alemena 
beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the 
shrill-twanging string to his bow’s end, and then, 
opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze- 
headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared 
now close before him and spake as one that knew 
him well, saying, ‘Son of great Zeus, stay thou 
there and calm thy heart, and Jaunch not vainly 
from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man’s 
ghost. There’s naught to fear.’ The princely son 
of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and said, 
‘What God or man reared such a scion as this, and 
where? and who slew him? Sure the fair-girdled 
Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one 
against me also—albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me- 
thinks, will look to that.’ 

Then answered Meleager weeping, ‘ Hard is it tor 
earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would 


my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made 


} Meleager 
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cease the wrath of rosebud-wreathéd Artemis, the 
reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her 
with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-backéed 
oxen, But nay, the Goddess-Maiden’s wrath was irre- 
sistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless 
in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the 
flood of his strength he went goring the vine-rows 
and slaying the sheep together with every man that 
came athwart his way. With a right good will and 
for six days together did we that were the flower 
of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against 
him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, 
we buried those that were slain by the violent 
onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and 
Agelaiis the dearest of my trusty brethren whom 
Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father 
Oeneus ; aye, and with them did a dire fate destroy 
yet others; for Leto’s wily! huntress-daughter stayed 
not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we 
the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide, And | 
slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and 
noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother; 


1 or warlike; the reference is to Artemis 





1 Kenyon: Payyedov 7 E; péptatovistoolong * £; 
mpos 5° or ray & would be too long 4 Housman 
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguisheth not a friend 
in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from 
the hand ’gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring 
death to whom God will. 

‘With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother,! 
the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless 
woman, my destruction, and turned key and took 
from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which 
Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of 
my life.2 It so fell out that I had overtaken before 
the walls of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, 
whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to 
wit Daipylus’ valiant son Clymenus, and was in act 
to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and 
I felt strength fail—ah me!—and with my last 
breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I 
must leave behind me.’ 

*Tis said that then for the only time was the 
eyelid of Amphitryon’s son, that never feared war- 
cry, wetted with a tear, because he pitied the fate 
of that suffering wight; and he answered him, 
‘Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever 


1 Althaea ? 7.¢. burnt the log whose life was fated to 
go with her son’s, cf. Swinburne Aéalanta in Calydon 


1 Brooks, or aykAdoaga (Shackle)? P  eykdAavoaca 
2 Kenyon: Prove #% Jebb, cf. 32.90: P mwuvda 4 Jebb: 
P ro8’ with : erased and o altered toa 5 Stob. Fil. 98. 27 
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to look upon the sunlight; but seeing no good 
cometh of these laments, one should speak of that 
he is like to accomplish. Is there, I ask thee, in 
the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter 
like in beauty unto thee? I would fain make such 
an one my splendid bride.’ Whereat the ghost of 
the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him: 
‘ Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth 
upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden 
enchantress Cypris.’ + 

O white-armed Calliopé, stay thou here thy well- 
wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, 
Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus’ 
never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops,? and 
of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus 
won the race he hath come back from unto em- 
battled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero.3 
Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, 
and if any man succeed, give praise for truth’s sake. 
On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor 
of the sweet Muses, ‘ Whomso the Immortals honour, 

1 Deianeira compassed H.’s death, cf. 11; the point is that 
Fate is fulfilled in the end 2 Pelops’ grave was in the 


‘altis’ or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of 
wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia 


1 P rade ? Bruhn 8 ]], 193-4 Housman 
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34 (vi) 
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and oe 5¢ viv below; the ode is divided into 3 parts of 
3, 6) We 
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the good report of men doth follow him also. 
Readily am I persuaded * to send Hiero a faming 
voice without swerving from the path,? for from such 
praise spring good stocks which I pray the Great 
Gardener may “Ieeep undisturbed in peace.® 


S£ (vi) 
For Lacuon or Cros 
VicToR IN THE [ Boys] Foot-race at Otympia 4 


The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great 
Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of 
Alpheus. Past number are the deeds for which 
young men with wreaths thick upon their locks have 
sung erstwhile at Olympia for victories of vine- 
rearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now 
a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before 
thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in 
honour of the victory in the foot-race with which 
thou hast given Ceos fame.§ 


1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode a tsee SINY 
praise is not more than the truth’ (exaggeration would 
invoke Nemesis against the person praised) * metaphor 


prob. from vine- cuttings or slips, which if they ‘take’ well 
are left to become trees, cf. Alc. Ox. Pap. 1788. 15. ii. 19; 
Bacchylides calls his native Ceos dumeAotpégpos and doubtless 
knew the process well (34. 5) 4 p.c. 452 ; cf. Oxyrh. Register 
Ox. Pap, 222, where the name is given as Adkey (see on 29 
init.); the Cean inscription gives Aaywy Apitroueveos otadiov 
twice among the Nemean victories 5 an untranslatable 
play upon the name Lachon suggests a happy omen * the 
ode seems to have been performed as a greeting to the victor 
when he returned to Ceos 
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(first 8 lines of the antistrophe lost ; then 9 mutilated 
lines containing matdas “Ed)d- Pe, [Kéov? mo]- 
AvdpreAl ov], [axijparov Sata Znvos év; then the 
Jirst 3 lines of the epode lost) 


1 )), 2-5 EF, C.R. 1923. 148 (uives J) 2 frags. 29 and 33 
(4) belong here (EB E and Lamacraft) 3 P must have omitted 
| 4 ll. 10-11 Housm. et al. (ed7’ #): “Ap. patronymic as 
in Boeotian (no room for zaiéa in 11) 5 EF, but junction 
of ll. 12-17 with 11 and placing of ll. 26-34, though prob- 
able, is not certain ® must have been compressed as 
eBSokos xéxAn- (9); cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50 
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35 (vii) 
For THe SAME 


Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fifty 
months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at 
Olympia,! by favour of deep-rumbling Zeus to judge 
for Greece within a far-famed wall? both speed of 
nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb; and to 
whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of 
victory, he is forthwith called famous and much- 
envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath’s 
adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then 
sure came unto] Chaerolas [in the earth] below a 
pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer 
of lips $ 


(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . . 
newly decided . . childless ; then 8 lines lost ; 
then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the 


Greeks . . [Ceos’ isle] of many vines . . a 
pure hymn of praise . . Zeus; then 3 lines 
lost) 


1 months were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, 
alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, 
which lasted from the 11th to the 16th of the Elean months 
Apollonius or Parthenius. The boys’ events took place on 
the 14th, but the great banquet at the Prytaneum was on 
the last day, and it was then prob. that this ode was 
performed ? of the Altis * Chaerolas (for the name 
ef. Bechtel Gr. Personennamen, p. 463) seems to have been a 
kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner; somewhat as in 
Pind. P. 5. 98 ff., the winner’s wreath of victory, like an 
offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, who would have 
praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as 
Pindar’s ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas 
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Ivééva te pnrobvtav 
e tf 46 / 1M sit f 
vuvéewy Neuéav te cat lod pov. 
ol x 2 a 
ya & emLokyTT@DY Xépa 
KOUTUTOLaL' GUY aa- 
Oeia b¢ Tav Naptret Xpéos' 
otis avOperwy Kad” Edda-] } 
vas cvv? GAtKe ypovm 
mals éwy avnp Te m[AEv- |} 
vas édé£aTo vixas. 
ba a , Tas ie ce bu 3 
@ Zed xepavveyxés, call em’ apy|ypodiva 
oxOaicow “Arddeod Teréa[as peyladoxrcas 
Geodotous evyas, Tept kplatt 7 djralcca]s 
yAauKov AitwALoos 
Ba a > , 
avin édaias 
év IléXorros Dpuyiov 
KAelvois aéOXots. 


Seah) 
Adropnder Drevacio 


mevtabrw Néwea 


otp.a Aockav, ® ypucadaxatoe Napites, 
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¥. vd ed ? A 

metoiuBpotov Soin’, émet 
Movodp ye* ioBrehapwy Oetos mpopatas 
evTuKos DAeodvTa Te Kal Nepeaiov- 
Znvos evOares édov 

ta nn 60 5 é oa 
buveiv, 601° unrodaixtav 
Océwev a NcuKWAEVES 
a nw 27 

Hpa repixretav aéOrov 
apatov ‘Hpaxrel BapvpOoyyov A€ovta. 


BACCHYLIDES 


., . singing of Pytho and her sacrifices, and of 
Nemea also and Isthmus.1_ I will lay hand to earth 
and make boast—and truth alone can set any matter 
in the light—that none ever, boy or man, hath 
received more triumphs among the Greeks in an 
equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt, 
on the banks of silver-eddied Alpheus too hast thou 
granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and 
God-given, and bestowed about his head the grey 
anadem of Aetolian olive? in the renownéd jousts 
of Phrygian Pelops. 


36 (viii) 
For AuToMEDES oF PHLIUS 
Vicror IN THE Five-Events at NEMEA 


Ye Graces of the golden distaff, deign to bestow 
the repute that winneth men; for a divine spokes- 
man of the violet-eyed Muses ® is ready to sing praise 
of Phlius and the thriving plain of Nemean Zeus, 
where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring 
lion that was the first of Heracles’ renowned labours. 

1 doubtless a list of the winner's victories 2 so called 


after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleid ‘founder’ of Elis 
3 the poet 





1 Blass 2 Headlam: P ev 3 11. 47-0, Blass (apy. 
Headlam) 4 Blass: P re 5 Kenyon; P ér 
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> , cal rs € 
avtT.a@ Keide powixdamides pi eo. 
11 TpwoTLaTov “Apyetov coor 
adryoav € én’ Apyepop@) tov EavGodepens 
mépy’ awTevovTa * opaxwv umTépoTAos, 
capa péAXOVTOS povov. 
15 @ poipa TONKPATES OV LV 
mei? Oixdeidas Tan 
oreixely és evavpous ay[vias.] 
emis avOparwv vparpletrar vonpja:? 
ém.a & Kal ToT “Adpactoy Tadrfaiovidar] 4 
20 méurev és OnBas Toruvetxei wrAayK[ TO 
Boadoov.|* 
/ 2 > > ts > € 
kelvov ar evdokwv ayovov 
ev Nepég KAELvoL BpoTav 
ov TpLeTes orepavy 
EavOav épévrwvrat Kopav. 
25 Avrounder viv ye vind- 
cart viv Saipav edwxev. 
/ X Lee ia 
atp.8 mevtad@roocw yap évémperen ts 
aatpev dvaxpives pan ® 
VUKTOS Stxounvidos evpeyyns oeAdva* 
30 totos “EXXavav 80 arretpova KvKAOV 
ghaive Gavpactoyv d€pas, 
ou ov Tpoxoetdea p pimtov 
Kal pedau@vArou KAddov 
axtéas é> aimesvay TpoméuTov 
s mr > N s) ” 7 a 
35 aidép’ éx yerpos Body apive® Na@v 
Le afAnoavmapx. (no trace of correction of aw to em) 
2 Neil: P acayetorvra 3 Blass (not seeing, however, that Ja 
is visible): Jebb’s mpovolas is too long a Keny on we JO 


Blass’ Jrpoter[ belongs to 1. 76; cf. Ionic Bwéw, Aeol. Baddnui, 
Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 3. 370, 2. 296 6 With some hesitation I 
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the 
flower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held 
them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber 
by a huge and yellow-eyed serpent, an omen of 
coming slaughter.' Yet O thou powerful Fate! 
The son of Oicles? could not prevail on them to 
march back unto their populous streets. Hope 
robbeth men of their understanding; and then too 
it was she that sent Adrastus son of Talaiis to Thebes 
for to aid the wandering Polyneices. From those 
renowned jousts at Nemea comes fame to any mortal 
that crowneth flaxen hair with wreath biennial ;3 and 
now God hath given the same to the victorious 
AAutomedes. For he was conspicuous among the five- 
event-men even as the brilliant Moon of the mid- 
month night surpasseth the stars in radiance; aye 
even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid 
the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded 
quoit or evoked the people’s shouts at the launching 
of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven, 


1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lycurgus king of Nemea, 
when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven 
Warriors as they passed on their way from Argos to Thebes, 
was killed by a serpent; whereupon they returned, buried 
him, and founded the Nemean Games in his honour 
2 Amphiaratis the seer with the Seven on their expedition 
against Thebes 3 the Nemean Games were held in the 2nd 
and 4th years of each Olympiad 





keep P’s reading, which (cf. Manil. i. 471 and Housman’s 
note), if right, means ‘distinguishes the magnitudes of 
the stars,’ 7.e. leaves only the brightest ones visible; an 
alternative is to read diaxpiCer @aer ‘surpasses the stars in 
brightness’ (which in either case must be the general inten- 
tion of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and 
compare Aesch. Cho. 932 aiudtwy émaxpioe and Sch., Hesych. 
émnKpioev 7 Housman: P wrpuve 
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t x , > / f 
avt. B 7) TeXeuTacas sain ieti = Tanas’ 
Toiwls UmepO lupw cbéver? 
yuralrxéa Besos Tl év7] aia meXdocas* 
Ker ~Acaroly® Tapa mopdupodivay, 
40 70d Khéos maoay xPova 
0 ta NetXou: 
mrOev kat er’ éoxata NetAov 
Tai T éw evvaet Topm 
oixevat Cepuwdovtos éyyéwv 
tatopes Kovpat diwEtrmor “Apyos, 
ed Ui na s es v n 
eT. caV, ® ToAVEHAWTE aVAE TOTALAD, 
a > re 4 io nia re Ale ms gs e 
46 éxyovwy*yevoayto Kal vimvAov T potas Ebos 
atetye Ou’ evpeias KedevGou 
pupia wavTa partis 
owas yeveds AeTrAapo- 
50 Cover Guyatpar, as Geol 
av TUXAls WKtTCaY apya- 
yous aTopOntey ayulav. 
otp. Tis yap ovK oidey KvavoTAOKapoU 
OnBas évdualrov moArt]y, 
ta » A 
e.g.5 [i Tav peyarovuluoy Alywar, peyiaTov 
~ Ms & _ u ie CA 
56 [Znvos a CevyOcioa Aléyer TExev Hpw, 
[ris] ® 6 cal repay rédjou 
[4 mwlas Baoavov [Nepelatwv 
= Lam, ~ id 
[etpev o Claltav xpelz[as,] 
60 [is & oO bs “Aprivvay xpataiold 
"A[péws ovdx of ]é[er] etwrerdov [ov] [vevvor,] 
dvt.y [dé Kepevpjav? ércxoorépa[vor] 
f fs > n 8 
KLoupav, To]oat 7 adda Oeav 
1 Kenyon-£ (rags too long) * Kenyon—Jurenka ; 
a[pds yjata would also fit 3 Housman et al. 4 Jurenka 


et al.: P eyyovor P98) (Gay 25) ® P must have added 
ov and (below) read not i 7 or KAemvav? Corcyra, 
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or his completing the quick sleight of the wrestling- 
match,? Even in such wise did his lofty-hearted might 
bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, ere he came 
to the bank of purple-eddied Asopus, a river the fame 
whereof is gone into every land, even to the remo- 
test parts of Nile; the prowess of thy offspring,? 
thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by 
the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares,° 
that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon,’ yea 
and by the towering dwelling-place of Troy; by a 
wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit 
of thy family of bright-girdled daughters,> whom 
Gods so happily stablished as captains of city-ways 
unravageable. For who knoweth not the well-built 
city of the dark-haired Thebé, or Aegina [of great 
name] who bore a hero ® in wedlock with most great 
Zeus? Who knoweth not her? that watcheth o’er 
the land where every man [that seeks judgment 
findeth] the test given by the Nemeans? |And who 
but knows Harpinna,§] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of 
Ares,] and [Corcyra 9 damsel] of the twining wreath, 
aye and other the modest maids that were bedded 


1 7.e. quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events 
of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which 
Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to 
secure victory (Aristid. 3. 339) 2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles, 
Neoptolemus 3 the Amazons 4 in Pontus 5 the 
daughters of Asopus, of whom we here have a partial list, 
are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33) 5 Aeacus 
7 Nemea 8 mother of Qenomaiis ® or perh. Cleoné, 
see opp. 


howeyer, completes the list of the five ‘ Daughters’ dedicated 
at Olympia by the Phliasians (Paus. 5, 22. 5), and for -av cf. 
éAabela 12. 204 8 ll. 63-65 Jebb (P must have had roooar 
and evvacw) 
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elvvais édldunoay apiyvwrtots madXatov 
65 [aides at|éotar ToTamov KeNaOovTOS, 
eg. [ov viv ayNalav modu 
[x@puol T iaxod|ci te vixaly] 
[RapBitos avjXK@v Boat 
[tiovd 2 opiroliaar ; ; pdrrlara] 
70 [Znvi ypy we det pépev "Hpa tle tleulav, 
ém.y [xovpav 0 émetta Znvos épea Ge jveos 
| [yplucéaly telOévra iomAoxov ed etmetv 
Kozpev, |? 
[ulatlecpay dy\ydurtov épotay4 
2g.6 [vou 66 Kal KrElLvav BpoTots 
| 75 [iva Te@y pe|Acwy 
[evayopedvta] mpoFev[ov, | 
[Avrounoes, valgu@tav 
[he aepoibboyyoly buvov,® 


atp.6 [6s Kev eudxe] Kal arrop Oper @ 
80 [rol mavT av at |putov Xpavov 
[Totoiv 7 €]muyevopévors atel Tupavaxor 
[cay I Nejuea vixav. TO yé TOL KaXOV epyov 
yunolov bpvev TUYXOV 
vod mapa daipocr xeitat 
85 cuv & ddabeia Bpotav 
Kad TOY, elTlep Kal Oavy tis,] 1° 
Neimerau Movo[av peduyhoaowv aOv|ppua. 
avt.6 ial & avOpalre@v aperaiaty o6ob] 
TorAat: duaxpiver 6é Cady 
90 Bova [ro xpuBnad|pevov vunros|dvoporow:] 
eg. [TOV O€ xelpo i ayalye Kal Tov apelw 
[Znvos aio’ evpukTv Tov" pu 
[tupros 8 0 mpos eoOXa T odlevowy 
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient 
sounding river! {whose splendid] city? [is now 
honoured by revellings| and the acclaim of flutes 
[consorting with lyres that cry] victory ? 

[To Zeus and Hera first must [ ever bring honour,? 
but the next place in] my praise belongs to the golden 
violet-tress¢d [Cypris, mother ‘] of relentless loves; 
[and now also], to champion [in fair speech the 
strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, I have sent a 
voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and 
after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] 
descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Nemean 
triumph. A noble feat that hath won lawfully- 
begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of 


.the Gods on high ;° and if {a man should die], the 


fairest playthings [of the sweet-voiced|] Muses are 
left him when they are made of men’s true words. 
Many lie [the roads unto] human [prowess,]| and ’tis 
Heaven’s will that decrees [what shall be hidden in 


. the glooms] of night ; [the doom that is given of wide- 


thundering Zeus leadeth weak and strong alike ; [as 
blind is he that shall travel towards good things as 


1 Asopus 2 Phlius 3 Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a 
temple of H. at Phlius 4 or framer; the ref. probably is 
to Bacchylides’ infatuation for the victor 5 as this ode 


might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar’s to Diagoras of 
Rhodes, Ol. 7 (Arg.) 


1 Jebb-Z 2 Doric 3rd pers. pl. ef. 13. 10 3 ll. 72-2 
Blass-Z£ 4 we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382) 
but xal pJat[ep’ is impossible even supposing kat to have been 
omitted, or written in the previous line: for pdrerpa cf. Synes. 
(who read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) H. 326 d 5 Ee 
® fr. 35 (K) belongs here (Z) 7 Blass 8H 9 il. 79- 
82 E (79), Kenyon-E (80, 81), Kenyon—Blass—Headlam (82) 
10 ]]. 86-96 Jebb-Z = 1._ dpatr. is too short 12 pytetcwv 
impossible because + would be partly visible 
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cg.  [X@ pos aAXa, piv wonreiv] 
95 [és wetpav: wraccapv Oé T\avpols 
[av |p| dow Motpar cuvieoOac} 76 wédXov. 
é7.8 vupuy b[é rat Adwatpos élowxe yap 1 
Ny he ba rd ra td 
kat Atwrlvcou Kpovidas| Geotipatov ody 
vale arop|Ontous Oad|jedvtas. 
100 ypuceocxamtplou Atos] 
[és] te xarov é[perar] 
[was] aivéow Temok[évov] 
TaLol gvY Kw| pols auap-| 
fe Me C4 
[rélovte wevt|aOXovu Exati.| 


37 (ix) 
PAyAdw 'A@nvaiw 
Spopet "Lo ua] 
atp.a [Onlua, od yap alu’ dpeta Ovatav 
€|Tovyveis 
[dd]ra Kai wagliv wepavoxers| 4 
[toto] perauSa[Oéos] ® 
[yatas v|70 xev[Oopévors, 6c-] 
5 [cot yélpwv7’ av[Spes KruTot Te] © 
[wdyte Y]opw Evvdv, dtt xpt[oéav Sov ed-] 
ofABoly obOarpoicoww [dOrwv] 
mlatrlav ampaxtay ya[r]nv[ois, | 
"AL rn] Lal Vf \ lal im , si ‘6 
yAla@d" cal viv Kactyyntas axoltas 
10 vacrotiv <p >8 éxivnoev pédtooar, 
3 Ld b] us 9 (iMate oF! De a ” 
avt.a [alyerpés® ty abavatov Movaay ayahpa 
1 P #Juue: I. 97-102 Jebb 2 ll, 103-4 Blass 3 Blass 
4 Jebb 5 sic: ll. 3-9 E (3, S end), Blass—Z# (4, 5), Blass (6 
ndvri xépy, 9), Jebb (6, 7 but vixav at end, 8 radAav), Crusius 
(7) ® or comparing ll. 6 and 51, yévwvrar [patdiuol ri, 
breaking Maas’s law? 7 prob. P orig. had ayAao: ; correc- 
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e.g. he that shall make for evil, ere he come to the trial ; 
and the Fates have given but] few men [power to 
read] the future. 

To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and 
Dionysus, [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for you 
to dwell {and thrive in] ever unravaged, a city 
respected of the Gods. Whoso winneth an honour 
of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. 
With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, the son of 
Timoxenus, for his victory in the five-events. 


37 (ix) 


For Aciats or ATuens, Winner oF Foot-racts 
AT THE IsTHMuUS 


O Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for 
prowess’ sake, and to all that lie hid in the black 
deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown 
in aught common to all lands,? that he hath seen 
with calm eyes the golden restful surcease of his toil,? 
—so now for Aglaiis his sister's spouse hath moved 
this shrill-voiced island bee,4 that so an immortal 
offering of the Muses, an offering not made with 


1 for these Gods at Phlius cf. Paus. 2. 13.5 ff. 2 booo— 
or rather its unexpressed antecedent—and é7: below go with 
moavoxets on the Greek principle illustrated by ‘I know thee 
who thou art’ 3 his eyes are calm because he has won 
4 the poet, paid by the brother-in-law ; «wéw is used of getting 
one of a company to sing or speak, cf. Plat. Lys. 223a 





tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: 
ef. for the name Anth. Pal. 7. 78 8 FE; the Greeks were 
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and »’ mends the 
metre ® Blass 
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A 3 , y 
Evvoyv av@pwrotaw ein 
xapya, veav) apetav 
paviov émtyPoviocev 
15 oooda<xis> Nixas éxate 
avbect EavOav avadnaodpevos Kehadav 
Kdbos evpetars ’APdvats 
OjKxev® Oiveidars Te S0€av. 
év Tlocesédvos Tepixdertois acOrous 
20 [edOds evdecElev® “EXXacw rrod@y oppay 
Taxelav: 
J , * A 4 EA x él 
ém.a avdtle pav* ov|potow émt ctadiov 
Oepulav ete |véwy dedrav 
wv (a 4 Ls 5 ee A 
éorta, [Stave|y 5 adte® Oatnpav édaiw 
e 2 ve) a 2 r ow 6 
hdpel és evOpooly éurritvwy Gpusrov, 
25 tetplaédcxTolp ézret 
Kaprylev dpoluov. “loOusovinay 
dis view ay |apuéav evBov- 
Nov [deOrAdpy lov mpodarac 
atp.B dis & ely Neuéla? Kpovida Znvds wap’ 
cyvov 
30 Bapoly: a kreelva te OnBa 
déxT[o vey €]Upvyopov 
3 Bas\: y , ’ *) 5 
7 "Apyos [Sexvolyv te cat alcav 
ot Te U[edXav lav véworras, 
audi 7 E’Borav rod[vadio]y, of 0 iepav 
35 vacoly Aiywlav. patever 
& addAlos GAXollav KérevOov 
ee tf 8 > ul 8 , 
avtilva atety |wv ® apryvatoso doEas 
Tevéerat, pupiae 6 avdpav éemotamar 
méAovrTac: 


1 E: P reay, but cf. 1. 9 (the accepted change of person is 
Te; Fa) 
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hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, 
telling to the world a new achievement, telling how 
many times he hath made honour for spacious 
Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus? by 
binding his flaxen head with flowers by grace of 
Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon he 
straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of 
his feet; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm 
of breath he nevertheless stood a second time at the 
bounds of the course,? and a second time wetted 
the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his 
body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he 
finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokes- 
men of the wise umpires proclaim him victor at 
Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him 
beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at 
Nemea. And famous Thebé gave him due welcome, 
and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that 
dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea 
and in the sacred island of Aegina.® 

Various are the paths men seek that shall lead 
them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the 
knowledges of man; for one thriveth in golden 


1 son of Pandion and name-hero of one of the Attic ‘tribes’ 
? ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories 
at the Theban Heracleia or Jolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and 
the Sicyonian Pythia; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia; at the 
Euboean Geraestia or Amarynthia ; at the Aeginetan Heraia 
or Aeaceia (Jebb) 





surely impossible without a voc. to mark it) S158 10 
Onxas Bee pmlelas: 4 E (otpoow Bl.) 5 sugg. Jebb: 
in P & aite is corrected to Sabre (Siavey having been corrupted 
to da vv? BF) § }]. 24-28 Kenyon (24), Platt (25, 28), Jebb 
(26, 27) 7 Ii. 29-36 Kenyon ® Blass 
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avt. 8B yap copes } Xapitwyv tidy Nedoyyas 
40 érride ypvoéa TéGarev, 
H twa Gevtpotriayv 
mm 7 2 oe 8 > \ , al, 
ELOWS* ETEPOS O ETL TAGL 
Totxirov TOfov TeTatvet: 
e ey = e Vf sy ple A laa , t 
ot © ém épyoiciv te Kal aud Body ayérats 
bs \ ” « L 
45 Oupov avEoucw. TO uwéddov 
& axpitous tixtet TedevTas, 
m& TUva Bpice.. TO pév Kad TOD, EoOoOv? 
avipa TOMMY UT avOpdTeVv TorAUoAWTOV 
een" 
é.B olda Kal rAovTOU peyarou Suvacwy, 
50 & Kal Tov aypeiov TiAnct 
XpNTTOV. Ti aKpav yA@ooav iOelas* éLavvw 
éxTos 0600 ; mépatar* OvaToiar vixas 
[wore]pov > edppocvva: 
eg.® avrov [kavayaios Nupav tel 
55 petyy[vpev K@pous Tlovta] 
, 2 | lal Lad 
xpn tw AyAaop@rtos viov.] 


38 (x) 
*"AdeEOdu@ Metatovtive 
mast maraothH UvOra 


otp.a Nixa ydunvdwp’, [Urarav yap)” 
coi Tat| np OTacce TLpay| 


1 Blass = «rnget: P maior 2 Wilamowitz: P has eceAwy 
for éo@A@v * Housman: P ibvoas 4 =mépaytar © Kenyon 
6 E (yAuxetav would be unmetrical) 7h. 1-7 partly 


restored from paraphr. Stob. F7. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Iddustr. 
Fem. (1568) Baxxvalans 5&€ thy Nixny yAunddwpdv pnor wal ev 
modvxptcw ’OAdumrp Znvl mapiotapévny Kpivery TEAOS AOavarots TE 
kal Ovnrois aperfs, otherwise by Z (1. 1), Jebb (2-3) 
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the 
Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth 
a wily bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits 
upon works of the field and with herds of kine.? 
The future brings forth issues inscrutable; we know 
not on which side Fortune’s scale will sink. The 
fairest of things is, that a geod man be envied much 
of many, albeit I know the great power also of 
wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofit- 
able. But why do I drive a long story outside of the 
straight course?? After victory comes mirth. [With 
the din] of flute [and lyre] let us mingle [songs of 
revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon]).? 


38 (x) 
For ALexipamus oF METAPONTION 
Vicror 1N THE Boys’ Wrestiinc-Matcu ar Pytno 
O Victory, giver of sweet things, who [hast 
exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of 


1 ef. Solon. 13. 43-54 2 a Greek audience could hardly 
fail to take waxpdy with yA@ooav ; Bacchylides uses yAa@ooa 
33. 195 for a song or story, when he ‘sends a tongue’ to 
Hiero; so the ‘long tongue’ here need not have been 
grotesque ; cf. nak) yA@ooa for ‘slander’ 3 the general 
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful 
because the (dead, cf. 1.3) father’s name was almost certainly 
here (cf. 36. 102) and we do not know it; the victor’s name 
is short for e.g. Aglaophemus, his father’s might well be a 
compound of the same adj. 
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vpvevat é IlvOsovexov 
Taiba Bantov DaicKov. 
iré@ vev 6 Aadoyevns vi- 
os Babvtevoro Aatous 
d€xTO Brebapo TOANEES 
& aud’ AreEOapov avOégv 
év Tediw  orépavor 
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Hypa Tavvikolo TaNas* 
ouK el0é vy déAtos 
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pace bé Kat ev Cabéars 
aryvod Téroros datrédots 
"AApeov Tapa KanrArpoar, dixav KeXevOov * 
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yAavKa orepaveocdpevov 
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ixéo Gat. 
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Heaven's children], and standest beside Zeus in 
golden Olympus to judge the issue of prowess both 
for God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of 
deep-tresséd Styx the guardian of right! ‘Tis thy 
doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart youths 
possess Metapontion’s God-honoured town to-day, 
and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child 
of Phaiscus. Kindly was the look wherewith the 
Delos-born Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, 
and many the garlands of flowers that fell around 
Alexidamus on Cirrha’s plain by reason of the might 
of his triumphant wrestling ;? the sun ne’er saw him 
come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that 
had not Justice been turned from the straight path, 
he would have coine back to the cattle-rearing plain 
of his country with his hair crowned with another 
wreath, with the all-welcoming? gray olive won 
beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of 
holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful 
acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic 
Games]: rather was a God the cause ; or else was the 


lit was usual to swear by the Styx * the victor 
was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves and 
blossoms (@uvAAoBoA la) 3 te. the ‘events’ for which it was 
the prize were open to all comers 





1 ZAah = tanh: Baby Jebb ? Fennell Sy BE: Pw 
(cf. 24, where ye is a correction of re, and 36. 3 where te 


remains uncorrected) 4 Herwerden: P é:xas xeAevdov 
5 Blass 6 E: Jebb’s of rt ddAos xaxoppwr is tautological 


with moixfaas réxvais and leaves x@ov) kadAryop@ unqualified 
by the necessary genitive 
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AXN 4) Geds aittos 7) 

35 yuOpar ToAUTAayKTOL BpoTav 
dpepoav bréptatov x YElpav yéepas. 
vov 0 “Apress aypotépa 
nenunantiatane eTrapay 
[@]ugpa* TokoxAuTos viray €dwKe. 

40 TG ToT "ABavtidéas 
Bopov KATEVATOE TTONVA- 

MeoTov EevTEemAOL TE Kovupat, 


atp.B tas é& épatav époByoev 
mayxpatns Hpa pedrdbpwv 

45 IIpoitou, TapaThHye ppévas 
KapTEepa fevEac’ avayKa 
mapbevia yap ere 
Wuxd Ktov és TEMLEVOS 
woppupotwvo.o eas, 

50 ddaKov dé TOA apéeTEpov 
TrOUTH Tpopépew Tatépa EavOas mapéspou 
cepvod Aros evpuBia. 

Taici C€ Norwoaper a 
oTIGecct TadivTpoTrov éuParev vonua: 

55 hedyov & dpos és TavipudAXov 

opepoareav havay leicat, 
avr. 8’ TiptvOtov dazu MTrotcat 

Kal Geodpdtous ayuids. 

HOn yap éros Séxatov 

60 Oeodides AuTrOvTEs "Apyos 
vatov aberotBoar 
varKaaTices pideot 
ouy TodkvutiAw Bactnrel. 
velKos yap apataKeTov 
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring 
judgments of men.t| Howbeit he now hath victory of 
the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renowned 
bow, Artemis the Assuager,? to whom of yore the son 
of Abas® did set up an altar that was the place of 
many prayers,* he and the fair-robed daughters whom 
almighty Hera had driven in fear from the pleasant 
house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious 
frenzy. For their still-girlish hearts led them to go 
into the precinct of the purple-zonéd Goddess and 
boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen- 
haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. 
Whereat in wrath she cast into their breasts a 
changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they fled to the 
leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God- 
built streets. Nine years had passed since the brazen- 
bucklered demi-gods that feared not the war-ery had 
left God-favoured Argos to dwell there, they and 
their much-envied king. Fora relentless quarrel had 


1 Jebb compares Paus, 6.3. 7: ‘The statue of Eupolemus 
of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and 
the inscription upon it records that Enpolemus won the short 
footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also 
victorious twice at Pytho and once at Nemea. The following 
also is told of him :—three of the Hellanodicae or judges stood 
at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to 
Eupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who after- 
wards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges 
who had given the victory to their fellow-countryman’ 
2 Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion; the epithet 
suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory 
by giving him this; and it suggests ‘Huepyota, the name 
under which she was worshipped at Lusi, cf. Paus. 8. 18. 8 
3 Proetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Areadia 


1 yuepa would not fit the gap =? gen. (Jebb): the second 
iota of P’s evpuBla is not completed and was doubtless 
intended to be erased, but forgotten 
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65 Brnypas avéranro Kacryvyntols an apyas 
Tpoire Te Kal “Axpioio: 
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a ée K ra Ny t pA 
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edOovres UTeppiarot KrEwa oder 
4, oy 3 nd c 
KdAXoTOD, tv’ avTiPeot 
ral ‘\ e if, 
80 vatoy KAUTOY immoBoToV 
” Ca aT , 
Apyos 7pwes TeptxreLTOl ALTOVTES. 
évOev atrecovpevat 
Ipoitov xvavoTAcKkapot 
hedyov dbpatat OvyaTpes’ 


-1 


or 


otp.y Tov & elrev ayos Kpadiay, Eet- 

86 1a Té DIY TAGEEV pepiprva: 
doiake 6€ paayavov au- 
ghaxes &v otépvorcr TEAL, 
’ , > ‘ 
adda vw arypodopor 

e re la 

90 pudacct TE pELALX LOLS 
Kat Bia Xeipav KaTeXOV. 
Tpioxatdera pep TENEOUS 
pivas Kata OdoKov iAvKTAaLoY UAa?, 
evyov te kat Apxadtay 

95 pryAoTpofpov: adr GTe 67 
Aotoov mapa Kaddtpoav TaTHp iKavev, 

p p } 
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers 
Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples 
with feuds that passed the measure of right and 
with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples 
had besought the children of Abas that they should 
divide the fertile land and the younger should found 
Tiryns ere all fell into grievous plight. Then for the 
respect he bore unto the race of Danaiis and 
charioting Lynceus,! Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen 
to give them rest from their hateful woes; and the 
huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding 
good wall for the famous town, which now those 
godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of 
Argos the famous nurse of steeds, Thence was it that 
they fled speeding forth, those dark-haired virgin- 
daughters of Proetus: and their father’s heart was 
seized with pain and his mind smitten with strange 
thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in 
his breast had not his spearmen restrained him with 
assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the 
maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months 
in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep- 
walks of Arcady,? But when at last their father 
came to fair-flowing Lusus,? he took thereof water 


1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus 2 Jebb com- 
pares Paus. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other 
topographical details * aspringnear Lusi; folk-etymology 
doubtless connected Aodcos with Aover@a ‘to wash’ 





1 Housm: P nprmop 7.7. Hpertov 2 Platt xduorr’: Maas 
Kauoy | G€AovTes 
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évOev xpoa virdpevos po.- 
vicox| padéep|voto Aatovs 
avt. xichylone Giyatpla Boorw 

100 Xetpas ayrelvav mpos avyas 
(TT KEOS aeAlov, 
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©“Ovaw dé ToL elxoct Bo us 

105 abuyas powicorpixas. 
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Kovpas pay Lav BE 

110 zal 8 avr ‘xa. ot TEmEVOS Bapsv me TEvYov 
xpatvov Té py aipate paprov 
eat Xopous iorav yuvarKar. 

er. évOev cal apniptrous 
avdpecaw <és> (mmoTpopov Todcp + 
"Axatois 

115 Eomeo: avy o€ TUXYG 
pacers Metarovtiov, @ 
Xpugea déorrowa racy: 
didoos Té TOL (weposy 
Kdocav map’ evudpov Tpopev 

120 é6 @ éooapévoy,” Tpud pou’ érrel vpove 
Bovhaior Geav HaKdpov 
mépoay TOL eveTipévay 
yarxoPwpixar wer “Atperdav. Sixaias 


1 Jebb once: PwoAw * Shackle-Z, taking é@ éort with ro, 
‘thou hast’ (mpouwy became mpopor from mpianor below; ec@ 
was lost by haplogr.; mpezo: was changed to mpdyovor by a 
syllable-counter, who took it with Tipiauowo and ileal 
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and washed him, and besonght the ox-eyed daughter 
of crimson-kerchiefed Leto, lifting his arms to the 
rays of the careering sun, that she would deliver 
his children from the hapless frenzy that misled 
their wits—‘and I will offer to thee twenty red- 
haired oxen that know not the yoke.’ She heard 
his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peer- 
less Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the 
God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathéd 
maids; and the same straightway made for her a 
close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood 
of sheep and set up dances of women there. From 
that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, 
with Achaean warriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, 
and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta- 
pontion,! aye and possessest by Casas’ fair stream a 
delightful grove which those chieftains established 
for thee? when at last by the counsels of the 
blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of 
Priam along with the brazen-corsleted sons of 


Atreus. 
1 near Tarentum in Magna Graecia, Latin Metapontum 


2 lit. ‘there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having 
founded,’ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1, 113 





Ecoapéevwy to agree with it): P mpoyolyo ecadyevor, which 
neither scans nor gives sense; for the only ancestors they 
could be Artemis and Priam, are out of the question 
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ev ve us [4 

dats exe Ppévas, Ev- 
125 pijoe avy Amavte ypove 

pupias adxas "Axardv. 


39 (xi) 
a > / 
Teaia Aiywryrn 
A NTS 
Taracth Newea 
atp. ‘Qoel cuBepvatas codes, tuvodvac- 
a evOuve Krevot 
vov ppévas apetépas 
> , Ny vy a Si 3) , 
ei 61) TroTe Kal Tapos' és yap oABiav 
5 Eewvoict pe woTua Nixa 
vacov Aiyivas amaipe 
> 4 = r [2 
eM ovta Koophoar Geoduatov monty. 
avt.? tav 7 év Nepéa yuradnéa povvoTrddav 
9." [weacav iva| 
10 [mados "Apiotopayou.] 
(the rest is lost) 


40 (xii) 
[u@éa Aiyevnrn 
TmayKpatiacty Néuea| 
(43 lines missing or mutilated) 


c 


.. » UBptos wrrevoou 
45 mavoe. dixas Ovatoicr Kpaivav' 
>? “4 oe \ f > 
avt. B oiay Twa ddcropov o- 
lol Lt 
MnoTa NEovTt 


1 Jebb: P amapxe ? EF 
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all 
time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by 
Achaeans. 


39 (xi) 
For Tetsias or AEGINA 

Victor iN THE WrestTLinc-Matcu at Nemea 

To-day if e’er before, O Clio queen of hymns, 
steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my 
understanding ; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth 
me for a friend’s sake to Aegina’s isle, there to adorn 
a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling 
[might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at 
Nemea. 

(the rest is lost) 


40 (xii) 
[For Pytueas or AEGINA 
Vicror iv THE Pancratium aT Nemea?] 
(43 lines missing or mutilated) 


«, , . he shall make cease their insolent violence 
by putting judgments into effect among men.? See 


1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Nem. 5; the 
date is prob. 481 B.c. 2 the prophecy concerns Heracles, 
its speaker is prob. Athena 
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus! lays with 
his manifold art on the ravening lion! for the man- 
slaying bright bronze will not pierce that fearful 
body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surely 
it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks 
do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the 
pancratium.’ ? 

There spring for man beside the altar of the 
peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory 
which for a very few among men do make signal 
glory all their lives, and when they be enwrapt in 
the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal 
fame of a thing well done together with a destiny 
that cannot fail. ‘These things fell to thee, O son of 
Lampon, at Nemea, and so thou ’rt come to magnify 
a lofty-wayed city, come with thy hair crowned with 
chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the 
tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel- 
songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of 
eminent might in the pancratium, O Aegina, thou 
gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream,® great 


1 Heracles was the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Nemean 
Games 3 Asopus, ef. 36. 47 ff. 


1 }], 58-62 Blass (58, 59 Nixas, 60, 61 but &), EH (59 gepe- 
xudéos sic), Jebb (62) ; 1. 58 cf. Apoll. Synt. 186: épixvddos, 
avdeciow, avd{Sworw do not fit nent. 8 70-73 Jebb’s 
suggestions fit but not the others’ * not ap[ 
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in 
all the jousts, making it to shine afar to the Greeks 
like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring ' is oftentime 
praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble 
feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground ‘mid her 
far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless 
fawn’s on the flowery hillside, while crowned with a 
native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they 
sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all- 
welcoming land,? and of rose-armed Endais who 
bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great 
captain and Telamon the strong fighter, aye sing of 
their sons the war-kindlers, the swift Achilles and 
fair Eriboea’s? so valiant child Aias, the warrior 
hero helper-at-need who stood on his poop and 
stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that 
would burn the ships with fire ineffable, when the 


1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina: the reference is apparently 
toa Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon 





1 ]l. 79-S4 Blass (79, 82, $4), Kenyon (81), Kenyon-Z (83) 
2 «Aéos is too short 3 BL-Z: 1. 85 was written as part of 
84, but ava yay must have been omitted ; Aevkois is much too 
long 4K; for émt with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2 
ém yay peAavav 5 jl, 90-92 Kenyon (90), Headlam (91), 
Jebb (92) 6 wAdKois vewy would be too long 7 E, accus, 
with orepavwo.: P abupowv 8 ll. 94-6 Jebb—Blass (94), 
Housman (95), Palmer (96) ® or dypdéray, cf. Alem. Parth. 
8; inmeutay, inndray, aixuaray, all too long; ll. 97-9 E (97 
aypérav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (98), Sitzler (99) 105g? 
Jebb: P viens 11 Kenyon 2 ]1. 108-10 Kenyon-Blass 
(108), Kenyon (109, 110) 
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the 
children of Atreus and given the Dardanids a respite 
from their doom; who ere that day would not 
sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but 
had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever 
raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to 
make havoc in the plain. But ah! when that 
intrepid son of a violet-wreathed Nereid 2? ceased 
him from the war—as amid the dark bloom of the 
deep the North-Wind afflicts men’s hearts with the 
surge when it meets them as Night riseth,? but with 
the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the 
sea, and they set their sail to fill in the favouring 
breath of the South-Wind till they reach the 
unhoped-for haven where they would be—even so 
then, when the Trojans heard that spearman Achilles 
abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, 
the lovely-limbed Briseis, they raised hands to the 
Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine be- 
neath the storm, and sallying every man from the 


1 of. £2, 15. £15 ff. 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the 
phrase is apparently an extension of the ‘rising’ of the 
stars 





1 Arp. fits better than *Apyefoioe: I. 111-14 Desrous- 
seaux—Blass (111), Desrousseaux—Jebb (112-3), Blass (114) 
2 Schwartz 3 Blass: P originally had avve[, which points 
to avteAA[ iu his archetype: none of Jebb’s parallels to his 
dvareAAoueva Ager Se cuy . . . “Aor is nearly so bad; if the 
stars rise it is conceivable that the night should; arare:vo- 
pevas would generally mean ‘being spread out to reach...’ 
so also raviw Arat. 557 * P odprat corrected from ovpavia: 
koAn@cayv Blass, mvog Housman; xoAmdcay must have the 
same subject as e&fxovro, and the position of d¢ is tolerable 
after the genitive BrSouy 
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macovoia 8é Aurrdvrtes 
Teixea Aaopédovtos 
és Tedlov KpaTepav 
Me i vA va 
ai€ay vopivay dépovtes, 
2 , GS , r an 
avT.€ wpaayv te boBov Aavaois, 
wv 7” 
146 wtpuve & "Apns 
eveyyx7s Aukioy Te 
Aokias dvaé’ATOAXNV' 
a ‘ i | 43 ~ , 
tfov 7 éwl iva Oadacoas, 
150 vavol 8 eum pumvots mapa 1 
papvavT’, évaprSoueveov . 
” €pevdle hatwv 
alpate yaia pérXawva 
€ f e \ t pA 
[Extop léas t7ro yeupos, 
155 [nAvO]é 7 HyeOéou- 
a > / a) ee ’ 
alev tapBos| icobéwy be opwav. 
ér.e [a dvd |poves, H peyaratow édrriow 
[7péd Jovres breppianrov 
(bpornye otovto| & 

160 [Tpae]s inmevtat cvavemidas éx- 
[mpjcacw Apyetwv] véas 
[vuetos xopov eiAalrivas 7’ év 
[e apé|pacs eGew Ocoduatov Tow - 
péddov apa mporepov 6t- 

165 vavta dowitar SKadpavdpoy 


4 


fi , € ? > ta 

atp.s Ovacxovtes bw Ataxtdass 
épenyptndous: 

a > \ , > 

eg.5 TOV et Kal TLeTeAEUTAK | 

i) Babvévro[ts rupais 7] 
170 [ywortotost TeOappéva TUuPors | 
[oopa7’, arn alel oguoy] 
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walls of Laomedon,! sped into the plain with stub- 
born strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in 
the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo 
Loxias lord of the Lycians; and so were come to 
the seashore and fought beside the poopéd ships, 
and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain 
by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on 
demigods through the onset of men that seemed 
Gods. Ah the misfortunates! great indeed were 
the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horse- 
men of Troy, till they made sure they would burn 
the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built 
city should see dancing and feasting both by night 
and by day. But alas! they were doomed sooner 
to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands 
of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their 
q. bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or 
the burial of the up-heapéd tomb, there liveth 
nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the 


1 builder of Troy 





1 perh. wapai but-P mapa [ not mapof 2 P fey (155); 
mijua pw), Av Se uw] too long (155), and so are mévOos and o- 
| fetav; P dividing wrongly had ny:@eoio: | rapBos; Il. 154-158 
Kenyon (154, 157), # (155, 156, 158) 3 Jebb—-L) (é@dpaeuy 


is too long) 411. 160-3 Nairn (160), Jebb-2# (161), F 
(162), Nairn-Z (163) 5 Jebb-# (in I. 169 of is rather 


more likely than of, but o is not excluded 
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eg. [Sawer cr€os ddverréwr] 

[éxate Movaoar] 
[a@avatais avy dotdats.| 

175 ov yap drapmeae VUKTOS 
Tmacipavns ApeTa 
xpupGeta adpaupolvrat Svdgorory,] 8 

avt.s ad éuresov ax[apata]* 

Bpvovaea Soka 

180 otpwparar KaTa yay TE 
Kal ToNVTAaYyKTOY OdraccaD. 
Kal pav hepexvdéa vacov 
Alaxov tia, ovv Ev- 
kreia b€ prroatepdve 

185 méALv cuBeprd, 
Evvopia te caoppar, 
a Oarias Te AedoyEV 
aoTed T evoeBéov 
avdpav € év elpnva purdocet. 

é7.s viKavT epinvdéa péATreT, @ véot, 

191 Ilv@éa, perérav te Bpotw- 
gperea Mevavépov, 
tav é ’Addetod te poals Gaya 67 
Tiwao ev a Xpvadpparos 

195 cepa peyaupos ” AGava, 
puplwov T On pitpatow avépwv 
eatepdvwcer eGeipas 
év ILavedrdvev aébra5. 


aTp.f eb py Teva OepoceTrys 
200 d@oves Sarat, 
aiveitw copov avopa 
A vA lal A Lal 
abv dixa. Bporav d€ wauos 
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.g. sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal 
| songs. | 
For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not 
hidden in the rayless murks of night, but goeth 
ever up and down both upon the land and the 
much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never 
fails. And lo! now she honoureth the enfaming 
isle of Aeacus,! and guideth his city with aid of that 
lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness, 
the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth 
the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glori- 
ous victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding 
care of Menander,? which the dread high-hearted 
Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured 
at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian 
Games she hath crowned with the headband the 
locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in 
bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of 


skill. There’s faultfinding in every work ; but truth 
1 Aegina 2 The Athenian trainer, cf. Pind, .V. 5. 48 
1 Tyrrell * Kenyon—Platt 
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TavTecoe ev eat er epryols: 
a8 adabeia hire? 
205 windy, 6 Te TavdapdaTwp 
YpoVvos TO KAABS 
> , oA SF) 
epymévov atev aé&er’ 
bucpevewy b& pataia 
a 3 Lion 50 al 

yAwoo aidns pivGer 

e.g.” [réms, GUND. 6 6 Mo ] 


[10 dines lost] 


220 édmide Oupoy taiv[ec:} 
Ta Kal éy@ TiovVoS 
bé Mov 8 
howixoxpacéeuvors [te Movoais] 
> ft A bs , v ve 4 
éw.€ dyuvev tiva tavde v[edrAoKov Soaw]| 
paiva, Eeviav Te pida- 
225 ryAaov yepaipe, 
tav uot Adprov 7[dpexev xapw ov] ¥ 
Bdyxpav Emad prints twa, | 
tav el y © éripws dpa Krew 
mavOanrns euais évéctatle dpaciv,| 
an 3 \ 
230 Teprplemrets viv dowoat 
TavTe kapvEovts Aa@. 


1 cf. Cram. 4.0. 1. 65. 22 VE 3 Nairn 4 Jebb: 
P had orig. ifémAoncy: ravde is ‘attracted’ for rotro, ‘I 
show this as a new-made gift’ 5 ll. 226-9 Blass-Jebb- 
Housman-F (226), Siiss (227), Housman (229) (éra@phoas 
aorist participle; for meaning cf. dpaw mpéds Eur. J. A. 1624) 
6 P ek’ (read eix ?) 
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is wont to win, and all-vanquishing Time ever 


enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a 


»man’s enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, 


IMME oo oll 
[tex lines missing | 

. cheereth his heart with . . . hope; and I, on 
that hope relying and on the crimson-coifed Muses, 
do show this for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding 
therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which 
Lampon showed me in expectation of no mean 
return ; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued 
my wits with such grace as he expected, then shall 
he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will 


delight the ear.+ 


- 1 there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of 
xdpts, a favour or requital of kindness and the charm or 
grace of a work of art, ef. Theocr. 16 jin. 
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41 (xiii) 
Krteottoréuw Ocoodrw 
immots Ilerpaia 
otp.a Ev pev eipapOar tapa Saipovos av- 
Operas dpiatov' 
aupdopa & écOXov <1’>1 apardv- 
vet BapvtAaTOS poNovca, 
5 [kal toly caxov? inpedavh tev- 
vet catopbabeloa: TLLAV 
o dos adNoiav exer" 
avt.a pupias eo avdpav a apetal, pia T é[K] 
[macal|v® TpoKerTat, 
10 [6s To] 4 Tap yeELpos xuSépva- 
[oev Sijxataroe o ppeverow. 
ovT év BapurevOéow a ap po- 
See Mayas Popmuyyos ope 
Kal AyvKrayyels yopot, 
ém.a  ov7 év Oarias Kavaya 
16 [yadk]oxturos® adn’ éd’ Exaor@ 
[katpos]" avépav épypwate Kan- 
AueTos: ev EpdovTa de Kal Deos d[pOoi'] 
Kreorroréuew 6é ydpuv 
20 vdv ypn Looeddvos te Ietpai- 
ov TE“EVOS KeLadH aL, 
Tuppixou T evdo£or immoviko[p viov,]® 
os prdofetvou Te Kal dpCodixou 
eg. [oixo’ arerOav] . 
(16 lines miley 
40 [~u-é]vddea OeocalrA v —-] 
[u—uv] év yudross: 
[~~ Iavrérns xl ——] 
[-vu-jea [—]dwv 
(the rest is lost) 


BACCHYLIDES 
41 (sii) 


For C.Leorrotemus or THeEssALy 
Vicror IN THE Cuartot-Race at THE Petratat 


A happy destiny is God's best gift to man; but 
even as Chance crusheth the good if she come with 
a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if 
she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and 
myriad are the kinds of human prowess; yet one 
outstandeth all, and it is his whom a just mind 
guides in what lieth to his hand. The deep misery 
of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the 
clear-ringing dance, nor hath the clash of bronze 
with bronze to do with merrymaking ; rather in 
every act of man is the right time the best, and 
God too prospereth him that doeth a thing well. 
And now ‘tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleopto- 
lemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon 
of the Rock and of Pyrrichus’? glorious chariot-victor 
son, who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright- 
judging [house .. . 

(16 lines missing) 


. sweet smelling . . . in the fields of Thessaly ; 
~ sekanteles.... 
(the rest is lost) 


1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3. 1244, ‘Petra in 
Thessaly where Games of Poseidon are held’ ; these Games 
and the place are otherwise unknown, but cf. Pind. P. 4. 138 
2 probably the victor’s father 


1 Jebb * Schwartz—Siiss: P dy corr. to kax{ or kaif (cf. 
36. 19), whence Jebb i8' = ‘and’; but Jebh’s xayaro]y is too 
long; xa6<i>0]y would fit, but leave the objt. of revxer, 
needed to contrast with éo@Adv, unexpressed ; 4 7d] is too 


short 3 Jurenka: ¢[s tvvd]v too short ‘ Headlam 
5 Wilamowitz 6 I], 16-18 Kenyon (16, 17), Jebb (18) 
7 Blass 8 Blass 
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42 


Stob, Fl. 10. 14 [w. ddixias kal pidapyupias kal mAcovetias]: 
BarxvatSou *Emvixwy: 


i 3 ’ lal ie \ at 
ws 6 a7aé eitely, fpéva Kat ruKwav 
Képdos avOparrav Bratau. 


42 A 
Sch. Aristid. 3 p. 317 BD [ei 5) kal Gpua ye amd trav 


*AOnvay Td apxator, ovK awd THs StkeAlas]- TovTo elwey Gs Tivwy 
Aeydvrwv Ett of BiweArHrar ekedpov rd &puas of yap wep) Baxxv- 
AlSnv Kal Mlvdapoy buvnoavres tovs wep) ‘Iepwva nal TedAwva ev 
inmixt) mapécxoy ordvoiay SinediaTas Thy immnhy eLevperv. 


43 


Sch. Od. 21, 295 [Kévraupoy, &yarduroy Evdputiwva]- Bakxv- 
Al5ns 5 Siaqopoy oletar THY Evputiwva, nol yap emiterwevta 
Actapev@ 1 évy “HALd OBpiotinds emixeipjoat TH Tov EevodoxotvTos 
Ouyatpt, Kal 31a tTodTo brd “HpaxAdous avatpeOjvar Katpiws Tots 
éxet? emigtavtos. 


44-44 A 


Sch. //. 12. 292 Etpdéanv thy bolvixos Zevs Seagduevos ev 
Tint Aciore peta Nuupav &v0n avadrdyoucay npaoOn, Kal KaTeAPav 
#Adatev EauTdy eis Tavpor Kal awd Tod otdéuaros Kpdkov émvet. 
ott Te Thy Evpanny anarhaas €Bdorace Kal diamopOuevoas els 
Kphrny éulyn abr: «10 ottw curgxicey abthy “Aotepiav To 
Kpnrav BactAet yevoudrn dt &yxuos éxelyn pets waidas éyevynge, 
Mivwa, Sapmhdova, kal ‘PadduavOuy. 7 ioropta mapa “Hoiddy kal 
Baxxvalén. 


1 Barnes: mss defduevos 2 so Eust: mss here ofxots 





1 cf. Eust. 1909.61 2 slain at the wedding of Peirithotis 
3 this would suit fr. 46, but the host there is Ceyx £ ify 
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42 


Stobaeus Anthology (on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covet- 
ousness]: Bacchylides Victory-Songs : 


Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the 
finest wits. 


42 A 


Scholiast on Aristides Panathenaicus: [‘if indeed the 
chariot too came originally from Athens and not from 
Sicily *]: He says this because some authorities declare that 
the chariot was a Sicilian invention; for Bacchylides and 
Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in 
respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented 
by the Sicilians, 


431 


Scholiast on the Odyssey [‘ the Centaur, famed Eurytion ”]:? 
Bacchylides believes in a different Eurytion ; for according 
to him, when he was a guest of Dexamenus iu Klis he insulted 
his host’s daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came 
opportunely upon the scene.® 


44-44 A 


Scholiast on the Jiiad: Zeus saw Europa the daughter of 
Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, 
and falling in love with her, went down and changed himself 
into a bull; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled 
her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete 
made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to 
Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three 
sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. The story is 
told by Hesiod and Bacchylides.* 


as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic- 
ally, this was prob. part rather of an Epinician than of a 
Dithyramb 
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44 A 
Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183° bv tpdmov kat én’ dvoudrov 


MetamAacuol yivovtal, Kaddmep.... Td 
mupyoKépata 
mopa Baxxualdn. 


45 


Ath 4.174. [. yiyypatver avaev]: rovrots 5€ Kal of Kapes 
Xpavrai év Tots Opnvois- ef uh Apa Kal h Kapla bowlen éxadeito, 
as mapa Koplyyn cal BaxxuaAtin éariy ebpetv, 


46 
Ibid. 5. 178 b- [. axAnrov]: Barxvalins dé rept “Hprxacous ? 
eyor, @s HAVE emi ry Tod Kiixos olxov, pyaiv- 
éota © ert Adivoy ovdor, 
tol dé Goivas evtvov, ode 8 épas 
‘ Avtopatoi y ? ayabav 
Saitas evoxOous erépyovtar Sixavor 
partes’... 


47 


Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 715 dxobouuey ov madw Baxxvaldou rod 
peAoroiov wep) Tov Oelou A€yorTos: 


¢ \ Li a“ > cal 
ol wey “ouates GerKErLay 
oo 
vovowr eioly Kal AVaTOL, 
A X +) if wv 
ovdev avOpwrrats ixedol. 


3 


1 Schweighaiiser: mss Khuxos 2 or omit with Brunck ? 
mss 3 3 Schaef: mss avafriot 
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44 A 


Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns 
as... and rupyorépata 


with towering horns 
in Bacchylides?.. . 





45 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus]; 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,? a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 





46 § 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests]: 
Bacchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came 
to the house of Ceyx, says: 

He stood upon the stone threshold when they 
were preparing a feast, and said, ‘The just come 
unbidden to the heaped banquets of the good,’ 4 


47 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: Let us hear again 
what the lyric poet Bacchylides says about the divine: 


All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet 
harmed by cruel maladies.® 


1 prob. agreed with radpoy, ‘bull,’ zc. Zeus; context 
suggests that it is accns. masc., cf. Pind. fr. 325 Bgk. 
2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally 
mean ‘by Phoenicia is meant Caria’ 3 J place here other 
fragments of a general type 4 ef. Zenob. 2. 19, Miller 
Mel. 350 5 cf. Euseb. Praep, 13. 679, Pind. fr. 143 Bgk. 
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48 
Stob. Eel. Phys. 1.5.3  [or. efuapuévns nal ris Tay ywopevwv 


evratias]* 
O@vatoiar' 8 ovk avOaiperor 
vw > oF Peete wv 
ovt dABos o’T ayvauTTos “Apns 
ovTeE Tapp Gepous oTdols, 
avn emex plumes védos addor’ én’ adAav 
yaiav a Tavowpos aica. 


49 
Clem. Al. Sér. 6. 745 BaxxvAiSou te elpykotos: 


\ 


mavpota.? dé OvaTa@y Tov aravtTa yx povoy 
Saipov édwxev 3 

mpdgcovtas 4 dy KaLp@ Tohoxporadov 
yiipas ixvetaOar mply éyevpoat Ova. 


50 


Plut. Num. 4 Gpa obv &kidy éott Tatra ovyXwpovrras én 
ToUTWY oie el ZadevKp kal Mive rad Zwpodorpy kat Nong 
kal Avkotpyy BaciAcias xuBepyacr rat moditelas diaxoc mova eis 
Td abrd epoira To Satpoviov,  tovTos pev eikds éort ral 
maiCovras® Geovs Spsaciv émi didacKaAla Kal mapaweoe ToY 
Beatiorwy, moitats Se kal AvpiKois puvupliCovew, elmep &pa, 
Xpicbar cnovdatovras ; > 


ef 6é A€éyet TUS GAXOs, 
TAaTela KéeNEUOOS, 
Kata Bakxvarldnv.® ovbe yap &repos Adyos Exet TO Pavaoy, KTA. 


1 Neue: mss @vyTois =? Steph: mss map’ olor 3 Urs.— 
Neue: mss 76 daipov daxev 4 Sylb: mss -ovra bie! 243 
mss transpose orovdd(ovras and malovras ® these two 


words follow &AAws in Plut. 
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48 


Stobaeus Extracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderti- 
ness of Events]: Bacchylides :— 

Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor all- 
destructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, 
but Destiny that giveth all, she bringeth down a 
cloud now on this land and now on that. 


491 
Clement of Alexandria Miscel/anies : Bacchylides :— 


Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted 
to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the 
time of gray temples without inmeeting trouble. 


50 


Plutarch Life of Numa: Can we then, if we admit these 
instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like 
Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Numa and Lycurgus 
were visited by the Divine Power while they were guiding 
kingdoms and regulating polities? Or is it reasonable to 
suppose that Gods are in jest when they consort with such 
persons to their edification, but in earnest in their deal- 
ings, if such they have, with pocts and warblers to the lyre? 
Yet, to quote Bacchylides, 


If any say otherwise, broad is the path. 


For the other view is worthy consideration, etc. 


1 cf. Hesych. amply éyxupoa 
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51 


ELM. clSwrov- 4 amd Tod cduaros ckoedhjs améppora. .. 
as nol Baxxvalins: 


perayKevdes eldwrov avépos lOaxnatov 


52 
Ath. 1. 20 ¢ [m. éoxhoews]' obrot ody mates, 6 cUumas 
dijuos Tis oixoupevns, Toy ep’ Hhuiv, Pnoi, pirscopov dpxnoThy 
Ménow éxddecav admapyaiCovres Thy 814 rod owpaTos abtod 
klynow ri Tay wéAewv apxaoTatn Kal BactArkwrdty, mep) Fs 
Baxxvalins pnot- 
Ni , 
Tav ayelwavtov Te Méuhw 
\ , ~ 
kal dovaxadea Netrov 


53 


Toann. Sic. Rh. Gr. Walz 6. 241 GBpol 7d madaity of 
Iwves, &s mov nal Baxxvalins pnol, troy opey abray puduby 
SnA Gar 


aBpornte Evvéaow! “lwves Bacidtjes 


54 


Prise. Met, Ter. Gram. Lat. Weil 3. 428. 21: similiter 
Bacchylides 


xpucov Bpotav yvopatot paver Kabapov. 
hic quogue iambicus? in fine tribrachyn habet. 
1 perh. <roi> EF; but ef. ibid. 5, 493 and 7. 982 rar 


GBpoBiwy “Idvey &vat whence B reads “Idvwy here 2 mss 
iambus 
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51? 


Etymologicum Magnum ef8wrov ‘ ghost’ :—the shadow-like 
emanation from the body . . . compare Bacehylides : 


the gloom-shrouded ghost of the man of Ithaca 


522 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: All these 
nations (which compose the population of Rome), the people 
as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer 
of our time, because of the elegance of lis movements, the 
name of the most ancient and royal of cities, Memphis, 
of which Bacchylides says: 


Calm stormless Memphis and reedy Nile ® 


53 


Joannes of Sicily Commentary on Hermogenes: The Ionians 
were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from 
Bacchylides, who says in their own metre: 


The Ionian princes dwell with luxury.* 


54 
Priscian Metres of Tercnce: Similarly Bacchylides :— 


. .. discloseth pure gold to the judgments of 
men ; 


where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a 
tribrach. 


1 cf. Bachm. dn, 1. 208.13, Cram 4.P. 4. 168. 30, Sch. 
Il. 5. 449, Apostol. 3. 37, Suid. efdwAov 2 cf. Hust. 864. 22 
5 perh. belongs to 40 (read xat <rbv> Sova.) 4 Wil. thinks 
that Joannes invented this, but? 
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55 
Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 64 BSixoAo: yramar- mapa Td Sixar h 
Bitpomo? xara peTadnyiw: xdros yap H Opyn, opyh Se tpdmos- 
Baxxvalins 
bs 7) \ ’ , id 
opyai uev avOpaTav diaKxexpiuevat 
pupias.. . 


56 


E.M. mAnupupts: . . . ef wévrot bvoud éotiv, etdAoyor Bapv- 
veg@at avrTd 51a Thy mapa BaxxvAldnv aitiatiKny, olov- 


TAnLUpLY TOVTOU puy@v 


57 


Stob. Fl. 98. 27 [m. rot Biov, S71 Bpaxts xa ebreAys kal 
ppovribwr avauertos| ev TE abr™ (Bakxvaldov "Emvixots)- 


éABios 8 ovdeis Bpotayv wavta ypovov. 


5TA 


Heph. Ptol. ap, Phot. Bibl. 153a rf éort +d mapa Bax yvaldy 
ws and Seianvov eipnuevoy xal mpos tlva eime 7d Eros ; 

Arist. fr. 40 &s dpa ph yeveo@ar nev en &picrov mavtwr, Td de 
Tebvavar too Cay éatt Kpetttov, Kal moAAois oTw mapa Tov 
daovlov peuapripyntat. TovTo mev exeiyp TH Midz Aé€your 
dHmov weTa Thy Ohpay as EdAaBe rdv Seidnvoy Siepwt avi kal wuvGavo- 
pevy tl mor éotl 7b BéATioToY ToIs avOpimos Kal +f TOY TavTeV 
Giperatarov, Td pev mpwTov ovdey ebeAeiy EimEty GAAG Glwmay 
apphxrws: émeid) 3€ more poyis macay wnxavhy unxaveperos 
mpoonyayeTo pbcyiacbal ti mpds airov, ows dvayKaCduevor 


1 so Hesych: Zen. mapa 7d d:x7 iSidtporor 





1 ef. Hesych. dixoAa, SixoAo yyapat, and diatkexpinevar, but 
Sch. Hippocr. 5. 584 ascribes it to Alem, in the form of 
év pev avOpimp dpyal Kexpimévar pupiat 2 cf. Fav. 368 
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554 


Zenobius Proverbs: dixoAot yvGuat, ‘two-galled opinions ’:— 
from dixa ‘twofold,’ that is ‘of twofold character,’ ‘of two 
sorts’; this by the figure metalepsis or exchange; for xéAos 
or ‘gall’ is equivalent to dpy# ‘anger’ or ‘emotion,’ and épyh 
to tpémos ‘character’ or ‘ temper’; compare Bacchylides : 


Past number are the varied tempers of mankind. 


562 


Etymologicum Magnum tAnpuvpis ... if however it is a 
nonn, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxytone, Ajumupis 
‘tide’, because of the accusative mAjupupw in Bacchylides : 


escaping the tide of the sea 


57 


Stobaeus Anthology? [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life 
and how full it is of Trouble]; in the same (7.¢. Bacchylides 
Vietory-Songs) : * 


No mortal man is for all time happy. 


a AAS 


Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion: What is the saying 
Bacchylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is 
it addressed ? 

Aristotle Hudemus or The Soul: That the best of all 
things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to 
be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received 
divine confirmation of this. As you know, they say that 
the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and 
put questions to him, asking him what was the best that 
man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say 
nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after 
long doing his ntmost in vain, the king at last made him open 


3 wrongly joined here to 40. 160 ff. it is uncertain 
whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to 
40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit 
40. 31 STofaCic. nD, Vl 48 
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eimeiv ‘Aatuovos émimdvov kal ruxNS Xademas ephuepoy omépua, 
wl pe Bidecbe Acyew & buiv Bperov uh yvavat; wet’ ayvolas yap 
TOY oikelwy KaxGv GAvmoTatos 6 Bios. avOphros 5€ waumav ovK 
éort yerécba Td mavtTav Upicroy obde ueTacxelv THS TOU BeATiC- 
Tov picews: &pictov yap mao: ka) macais Td wH yeveoGal' Td 
wevrot peta TotTO Kal Tp@Tov Tay avOpory avucTay, devTEpoy SE 
To yevouevous amobaveiv &s TaXLTTA. SHAY owV <OTL> ws ovansS 
Kpeitrovos THs év TH Tebvavar diaywyns } Tis ev TH Civ, olTws 
dmepnvato. 


58 


Clem. Al. Paed. 1. 154 of 5€ abth mpocéxovtes TH wheter olov 
auTodidaxro: kal mpoaipetixol abfovrTat TP émalvg: 


> \ BS 3 / 8 / 8 a a7 ab 
apeva yap evatveopeva devdpov ws aebeTar. 


59 


Amm, 25. 4.3: item ut hoc propositum validius firmaret 
(Iulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem 
legebat, iueunde id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor 
yultum speciosum effingit ita pudicjtia celsius consurgentem 
vitam exornat. 


60 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 2. 500 [%v@a 8 ’Apiotatoy bolBy texev]- tives 
téogapas Apiataious yeveadoyouotr, ws Kal BaxxvAldns, Toy wey 
Kaptatov, &AAov 5€ Xelpwvos,* &AAov Se js kal Ovdpavod, kal roy 
Kupnv7s. 


61 


Gell. N.A. 20. 7: nam Homerus pueros puellasque eius 
(Niobae) bis senos dicit fuisse, Euripides bis septenos, Sappho 
bis novenos, Bacchylides et Pindarus bis denos. 


1 Bl. reading 3 and dévdpeov thought this might belong to 
29 (11, 1-2 of str. or ant.) 2B: mss xépwvos 
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his mouth, he reluctantly answered: ‘O mortal seed of an 
industrious deity and a cruel chance, why do ye make me 
perforce tell yon what it were better ye should never know ? 
for life is least miserable in ignorance of misfortune. It is 
impossible for man to have what is best of all, or even to 
have a share in the nature of the best; for to everyone, man 
or woman, the best is not to have been born. But the next 
best to this, what is the best attainable to man, is to die as 
soon as he may.’ By this he clearly meant that time spent 
in death was more desirable than time spent in life.4 


58? 
Clement of Alexandria Paedagogus: For those who devote 


themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively 
and as they choose ; 


For virtue when ‘tis praised groweth like a tree. 


59 
Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian]: 
Moreover, by way of driving his point home, he would 
repeat that passage of the lyric poet Bacchylides, whom he 
read, where he says so delightfully : 


As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely 


face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing 
life. 


60 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘ there 
Cyrené bore Aristaeus to Phoebus’]: According to some 
authorities, for instance Bacchylides, there were four persons 
called Aristaeus, one the son of Carystus, another of Cheiron, 
a third of Earth and Heaven, and the son of Cyrené. 


61 


Aulus Gellius Altice Nights; Homer gives Niobe six sons and 
six daughters, Euripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and 
nine, and Bacchylides and Pindar ten and ten, 


1 cf. 33. 160 2 ascription probable but not certain ; 
ef. Pind. NV. 8. 40 
ater 
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62 


Vit. Hom. Cram. A.P. 3. 98. 15 [2. ‘Ounpov}: kara 3¢ 
BakxvaAtdyy cal ApiatoréAny toy pidrdcopoy "Ihrns. 


63 
Str. 13. 616 6 32 


Kairos 
ovK ard Tis “Ens pet, kabdmep elpyxe Bak xvaldys. 
64 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [‘Puvdantdas mpoxods] 
‘Puvdaxos 
motauds €or Spvyias ob weuyyntar Baxxvaldys. 


65 


Ibid. 4. 973 [dperxdAnoto pacivod]- pynpoveder nal Srnoixopos 
kal Baxxvatdns. 


66 


Nat. Com. Myth. 9, 8, p. 987: dicitur Polyphemus non 
modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam Galatum ex illa suscepisse, 
ut testatus est Bacchylides. 


66 A 
Oxyrh. Pap, 426}: 
... Uvéo . . [K]érevoev BotBos . . mrore- 
paivevov v[lov]| (three mutilated lines)... tavi- 


1 ascribed to Bacch. by Maas: restorations by Bl. and E 


1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of 
Aristotle (On Poetry Bk. III) that H.’s mother was born at 
los, but H. himself at Smyrna 2 Sch, J. 5. 335 quotes 
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62 


Life of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the 
philosopher, Homer’s native place was Ios.! 


63 
Strabo Geography: The 


Caicus 
does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida. 


64 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘ the out- 
flowings of Rhyndacus’]: The 


Rhyndacus 


is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides.? 


65 
The Same [‘shining orichalc’]: Orichale or mountain- 
copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchylides. 


66 


Natalis Comes? Mythology: Polyphemus is said not only 
to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have 
had a son by her named Galatus. 


66 A 
From a Third-Century Papyrus: 


... Pytho ... Phoebus bade . . . son praised 
Invyaue. (hree nmitiated bres). . . leaty 


‘Puydaxoy aud) Babvoxorov ‘by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,’ 
where metre, however, favours Hecker’s attribution to 
Callimachus, ¢.g. ‘Puvddkov — — | dup) Badicxowwov 3 this 
writer’s testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian J//yr. 2 where 
the son is called Galas 
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gurrov ... lpivas éXaias . . . (three mutilated 
lines\eee =k 

[auols €& "Apyeos Merau[ ous] 

[HAP ’ApvOaovidas 

[Bo]uov re WvOaet erice[v] 

15 [eal] réwevos Cafeov 
[xevv]as do pias’ 7o 5é yp[vcoxopas] 
[e£o]yws tiwac’ ’Ao\XwY 
(15 mutilated lines) 


H’ 
EPOTIKON 
67 


Apul. Mfag. 8 [de versibus amatoriis]: fecere et alii talia, 
et si vos ignoratis, apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedae- 
monius et Cius? cum aliis innumeris. 


68 


Ath. 15. 667 éxddouy 8 am ayndAns thy Tod KortaBou mpdeatv 
51a 7d eroryKvAoty Thy Sekiav xeipa ev Tois amoxoTTaBiopois. ot 
3 moznplov elSos Thy ayxvAnv gacl. Baxxvadiins év *Epwrt- 
Kors: 

* 
. . . . . €UTE 
\ a > ’ t oe 
THY AT AYKVANS noe 
Tolabe TOls Veaviats 
AevKoy avreivaca THY. 


69 A, 69B 


Heph. 73 gor: 5€ twa nal Ta Kadovpeva émipbeyuatind, & 
diaeper Tavtn Tay epupviwv d71 7a wey Kal mpds vouv auvTErET 
Tt, Ta 8 €x mEepiTTOU ws mpds Td AcyduEvov TH OTpoph TMpockeiTat” 
olov 7) Baxxvaldou- 


1 of, 1. 8 éAaias 2 Bosscha: mss civis 
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olive (three mutilated lines) . . . when 
Melampus son of Amythaon came out of Argos, 
and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a 
holy precinct from that root;! and the golden- 
haired Apollo did it exceeding honour. .... . 


(15 mutilated lines) 


Book VIII 
LOVE-SONGS 
67 


Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse]: Poetry of this kind 
has been composed before, among the Greeks, let me tell 
you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian®, and numberless others. 


683 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: They called the throw of 
the cottabus ‘from the bend’ because the right wrist was 
bent in making it, though indeed according to another 
explanation the @yxvAn was not the ‘bend’ but a kind of 
cup. Compare Bacchylides Love-Songs: 

when she lifts her white arm and throws from 
the bend at the bidding of these young men. 


69 A, 69 B 
Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain]: There is also 
the epiphthegmatic, which differs from the ephymnion in con- 
tributing to the sense of the passage, whereas the ephymnion, 
as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the 
strophe. Compare Bacchylides : 


1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1. 8 3 7.e. Anacreon, Aleman, 
Bacchylides 3 cf. Ath. 11. 782e 
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= ‘ Le % t ed fa) , LA ~ 1 

% KadOS MeoKpitos: ov povos avOpwirwy épas. 
Kal maAty mapa TE adTS Baxxvatdy- 

lal ra 
av & év yiT@Ut Movve 
al f 

mapa THy pirnv yuvaixa pevyets. 
bray pev obv Bpaxéa F Ta emipOeypaTind, TOUT TpdcETIY avTOIS 
wvoua: éay be kal THAIKadTAa GoTe oTpophy éxmAnpody, kal mpo- 
TeTdxOat piv TV Tod movhuatos 2 oTpopyy, emeCeDXOou Se Thy TAY 
empbeypatinay, elta wadw Te toa, Kata Toy aiToy Adyor, éoTatTd 
TOLOUTOY GVTTIUG KATH TEpikomHy a&vono.opMeEpés, 


Qe’ 
TKOAION 3 


70 
*AndeEavdpo ’Apvvra 
Ox. Pap. 1361. 1: 
otp.a “QO BdpBite, pnxéte maccaroy pvddc- 
cov 
ETTATOVOY ALyupay KaTTTAVE yapuv" 
dedp’ és euas Yepas* oppaivw te méwrrewy 
ypuccov Movaay ’AnreEdvSpw rrépov 
otp. 8 Kal ovprociocw dyarp ev eixdderow, 
6 edTe vewy ayabay yAuKeEt * dvayea 
cevopevay Kurdixwv Odrrnae Oupov 
Kurpid0s 7 éAmis Srasdvoon ® ppévas, 
aTp.y & pevyvupeva ® Arovuciouce Spots 
10 avipdow" inpotatw Téume: pepipvas’ 
avrixa pev TorAiwy Kpdbeyva Net 
Tact 0 avOpwrros povapyyce doxel, 
1 Urs: mss 6p?s 2 Caesar: mss zoiyrod 3 or "Eyxwulwv 


4 at yAuxeta begins the citation Ath, 2. 39¢ which supple- 
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O fair is Theocritus! thou ‘rt not alone in loving 
him ; 
and again: 

Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife. 


Now when the epiphthegmatic is short, that is its name, 
but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe 
proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then 
again the proper and after it the epiphthegmatic, and so on, 
such a system will be reckoned xara wepixowyy avopotomepés, 
that is, as composed of like wholes whose parts or ‘ periods’ 
are unlike. 


Book IX 
DRINKING-SONGS 1! 
70 


For ALEXANDER SON oF AMYNTAS 

From a First-Century Papyrus: 

Hang no more to thy peg, my lyre, nor check the 
clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my 
hands! I would fain send to Alexander a golden 
feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his 
banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble 
youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the 
swift-cireling cup, and their mind thrilled with a 
hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man’s 
thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the 
gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battle- 
ments of cities, and thinketh to be sole ruler of the 


1 or Eulogies 





ments the gaps of the Pap. to the end of 1. 16 5 P must 
have had aiducon ° so P: inss dvapryv. whence edd. duperyy. 
7 so P: mss avdpacr 5° 
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oy vod 8 édépavti Te pappyatpovet 
atp. 8 xpuad Te pappaip 
olKot 
if, \ ? > ¢ 2 
mupopopot dé Kat’ aiyNdevta movToV 
15 vaes ayovow an Aiyimtouv méytotov 
TAODTOV? Hs TivovTos opmaives Kéap. 


oTp.€ @ ai peyad[ocbevéost . . . . . .] 
(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


ie 
‘Tép@u Supaxoalw 

Ibid. 4+ 24: 
otp.a Miro Auyvax[éa cpnuva) 

BapBerov- BeAX w yap odv, @ al, pere- 

TVO@Y 
dvOewov Movadv ‘Iépar[e hut] 
EavOaiow immrots 
5 (mepoev Tedéaas 

Kal oupTOT ALS avoperot m{éurewy] 
otp. 8 Airvav és éveteTov. et «[at] 

mpoaGev vpynaas Tov [év 7@AoLs KAEEVVO | 

Tmoaal Aawpnpois Dep| évexov ew ’AA-] 

eg. 10 [pec]@ tle vileav 

[Adé ]o[ea| «om Jropevos 

[peio", andra v]éav éB[Aacrov Opav'] 
oTp.y [egetrrov] ¢ enol Tote xovpa[e] 

veaviat 0], dacot Atos rayyp[voor oixor] 

[ixvéow7’, d]uos TiWecav plaraxar] 

[wroxovs aadar| 

(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 P weyaa[: accentuation points to a compound 2 re- 
stored by Hunt (ll. 3, 6, 7, 8, 22), Murray (IL. 9, 10), 7 
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world; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, 
and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great 
wealth from Egypt o’er the sunny sea; such is the 
dream of him that drinks. O child of great. . .2 


(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


"Al 
For Hierro or SYRACUSE 


From the Same: 

[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,] the clear-voiced lute ; 
for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the 
[honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made 
so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his com- 
rades at the feast, and send the same to well-built 
Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of 
that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for 
his swift feet, Pherenicus and his victory beside 

e.g.° Alpheus, my branches were hacked privily till I 
bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh 
vigour; aye then sought unto me all the young 
men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house 
of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle 
songs... 


(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than 
Amyntas, the ‘child’ therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite 
than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of 
a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves 
(poetry) from which garlands (processional songs) could be 
made; ref, to the feud with Pindar? 
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20) se. eee CO ODVIO sel See osanlOre eg 
[scco|v avOpwor[ov Brehaporos hépec] 
Nel vac] mos “Aas, 

ta ? a '¢ te 
TOcaoV eh aNLKLAS 
héyyos kat avOpwrl[ous wétaccev.| 


72 
Clem. Al. Str. 5, 654: 
ov yap ev pécolot KelTaL 
bapa dvopaynra Moody 
TMTLTVUYOVTL péepety.* 


i 
EQUICPAMMATON 
73 


Meleag. 4.P. 4.1.33 Acibavd 7’ ebnapredyta meAtoraxtwv 
amd Mouvcéwy, | gavOots éx karduns Baxxvaidew oraxvas. 


74 
Anth. Pal. 6. 313 Baxxvatdou- 


Kovpa Udddavros trodvevupe, ToTva Nixa, 
mpoppwv Kapbaiwv® iuepoevta yopov 
alev émomtevols, ToAéas & ev dbvppact Movoadv 
4 , f 
Kyio auditibes Baxyurtidn stepdvous.* 


1 junction of 1]. 20(right)—24 with the main frag. at 1. 20 
(left) is doubtful 2 | place this among the Scolia because 
Ox. Pap. 1361, 32 has what may be the ends (ra and ay) of 
ll, 1-2, and 48 the o of Moioay and the second e of pépew in 
ll, 2-3 3B: ms xpavvalwy 4 Brunck: ms «ndépw a. 
Baxxvaidns 
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{. . his son? . .] who in his youthful prime hath 


spread o'er the world as great a light as ever white- 
horsed Dawn bringeth unto the eyelids of mankind. 


oe 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies - 


For the Muses’ gifts so keenly fought for lie not 
in the midst for any that cometh to win. 


Book X 
INSCRIPTIONS 
ey 


Meleager The Garland:* And yellow ears he inwove 
from the corn of Bacchylides, full ears left from the garner- 
ing of the honey-sprent Muses. 


See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii). 


74 
Palatine Anthology : Bacchylides :— 


Renowned Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, 
deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from 
Carthaea, and in the sports of the Muses crown 
Ceian Bacchylides with many wreaths. 


1 Hiero’s son Deinomenes, cf. Pind. P. 1. 59; it is not 
certain that lines 20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part 
of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain 
3 i.e. the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of 
a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the 
contribution of a poet 
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75 
Ibid. 6. 53 Baxxvaidou- 
Evénuos tov vyov em aypov Tovd avébnxev 
TO TavT my dive toy mpnuTate + Lepupy 
evEapev yap 6 ay 2 HAGE BoaGoos, oppa TaXLoTa 
ALiKMNoN TeTOVveY KapTOV am adaTaXVOV. 


1 Headl: ms (and Suid. mdéraros) moordte * Mein: ms 
be oh 
ydp of 
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75 


The Same: Bacchylides :—a dedication to the South-West 
Wind by a farmer named Eudemus : 


Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto 
Zephyr the kindest of all winds. For at his prayer 
he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from 
the ripe ears. 
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1-2 eis ’AoxAnmov 
Philostr. Jun. Jmag. 13 [m. eixdva Sopoxdé€ous]- ’AckAnmids 
de oluat obtos eyybs mativa mov mapeyyuay ypipew kab 
KAUTOMYTLS 2 


ovxk dmakiay mapa gov axovoal. . . 


2 


Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 3.17 of 5€ Fdov Gdhv, dwotos 6 waiay 6 
Tov Sopoxacous, dy AOAvnTt TH "AoKAnm® ddovow. 


3 eis Kopwvida 
I.G, 3. 1 Add. p. 490. 171g [Athenis in lapide invento ad 
Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] Sopoxadous- 
[°Q2 Dreyta] xovpa wepi@dvupe patep drek- 
mo[vou yAukcel’ AokAaTLod, | 
[av @oiBo]s axetpexduas lois] évapiOuilov 
todos €Onxev, | oé viv devoo-] 
[uwecOa perleoi[y] ever[écor .. .® 


1 cf. Suid. s. Sopoxajs, Luc. Enc. Dem. 27 2 mss -unrns 
3 tit. extends from vv to mo of first line (as it was presumably 
in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the 
right :[ comes below ef and a[ below o; on the left, ]s comes 
below « and Je below a: stone has parep, Gkerpexopas, 
evapiOui{ ; suppl. Biich.-Z e.g. 
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1-2 To Asc.eptus 


Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of 
Sophocles]: And I believe Asclepius is here commanding you 
to write a paean, and, not disdaining to be called by you 


famed for his skill1 . . 


2 
Philostratus Liye of Apollonius: And they sang a song 
resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius 
at Athens. 


3 To Coronts2 


An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near 
the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at 
Athens]: 

Sophocles :— 


O renowned daughter [of Phlegyas, sweet] 
mother of [Asclepius} warder-off of woe, [whom] 
the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his 
[loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set 
to noble words .. . 


1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. Adesp, 
129 (was éhis Sophocles’ Paean?) and Kaibel Epig. 1026 
2 perh. part of the same Paean; some think the title 
‘Sophocles’ may be merely the name of the dedicator, but 
in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier 
than the inscr. which records it 
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VOL, IIT. Q 


IOQNOS XIOT MEAON 


1 
Ath. 2. 35d [. ofvov]: “lav 8’ 6 Xids pnow: 
a8 1 
abapvoy 
a ‘ 2 , 3 fA 
Tatoa TAavpwTroV", VEOV ov VEOD, 
Hetotov mpoTrodov BapuydovTrav épwtov, 
olvov adepaivoov® 
avOpaTav TpvTaviy 


2 


Sch. Ar. Pax 835 [kal rls éorly &orhp viv éxet; |—Iwy 6 
Xios, Somep éwolnoev mada | evedde Toy ’Aoidy rod’ as 3 HAT 
evbéws | "Aotoy airdy mdytes éxddouy aorépa] di9upipBov cal 
rpaypdtas Kal weAGy months: émoinoey be gov, his 7 apxh: 


? ~ 3 4 3 ra 
Aolov aepopoitay actépa 
petvwper* dedlov AcvKoTTépuya Tpodpopor. 


galvera: 5¢ rereAeuTyKas ex TobTwv. mailwy oby 6 Apioropayys 
’Aoioy abtdy pyow aorépa KAnOqvat. 


3 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [1. Aiyatovos]: kal”loy ev dBupduBy 
éx wey Tod mEAGyous abrdév not TapakAnbervTa avaxOivat puddtovra 
Tov Ala: @Qadacons Se maida. 


4 


Arg. Soph. Ant. ocraca(era: 5 ra wept tiv jpwida icropov- 
peva Kal thy GdeApiy abrijs "louhvny: 6 wey yap “lav év trois 
AbupipBos xarampnobaval pow auporepas ev TO lep@ rijs “Hpas 
bd Aaoddparros Tov "EreoxAéous. 


1 Cas: mss &bapov 2 mss also tavpama 3 Cas: mss 
-1vo0v 4 mnss also piva pev (Bentl. pelvaper) 
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THE LYRIC POEMS! OF ION OF CHIOS 
i 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: And in Ion of 
Chios we read : 

wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semele ?], 
young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thunder- 
ing? desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules 
the world 


93 
Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace [‘ And who is the star up 
there now ?—Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the 
Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to 
heaven’]: A writer of dithyrambs, tragedies, and lyric 
poems; among others, of the song beginning : 


Let us wait for the Star of Morn that haunts the 
sky, the white-winged forerunner of the Sun. 


From this it appears that the poet was dead. His being 
called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes. 


3 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon]: According 
to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean + 
and carried up to be a guard of Zeus; the same authority 
makes him a son of the Sea. 


4 


Introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone: Accounts of the 
heroine and her sister Ismené vary; Ion declares in his 
Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple 
of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles. 


1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs =? 7.¢. imperious, 
like Zeus 2 cf. Suid. s, d:6vpapBodiSdonarot 4 by Thetis 


aay 
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5 dpvos cis Katpov 


Paus. 5.14.9 “Iwv: 88 ofa rH Xlq@ Kal Buvov memornpevoy 
Karpod: yeveadoye? 5¢ ev TG buvp vedtatoy maidwy Arbs Kaipdy 
€ivat. 


6 éyKdpuov els SxvOradyv 


Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361 Alyiées otre tpiro: ote 
TéTapto ... Ott yap rovTos éxpficén Kal od Meyapedow Kat 
“lov meuyyrat ev TH els SvOiadnv eyxoply. 


v 


Philo 6. 38 Cohn: MiAriddns 6 Trav *A@nvaiwy orparnyds, 
hvina BaoAeds 6 Mepoéy &aracay ri axphy ris’ Aolas avacrhoas 
pupida: moAAats SieBawevy ex thy Evparqv as avapracwv 
avto80el thy ‘EAAdSa, cuvayayev ev Te Tavabgvaix® rovs 
guppdxous dprlOwv &yavas eréderte, Adyou mavTds Suvarwrépay 
brorauBaver ~recOar Thy dia tis ToravTys Upews mapaxéAevoty. 
kal -yyouns 0FX Hmapte. Oeardpevor yap Td TAnTiKdy Ka) PiAdri- 
Mov &xpt Tereurijs év GAdyois AhtTNTov, apmacavTes TA BAG Tpds 
Toy méAcuoy &Spuncay, as exOpav aywriodpevot Tdpact, TpavuaTwy 
kal cpayay adoyodvtes itp rod Kal daruBavdvtes év éhevbepy your 
TE Ths warpldos ebape: tapjvat mpotpomys yup eis BeAtioaw 
ovdev oftws altiov ws  Tav adaveotépwy éeAmidos pellwy 
katépdwais. Tov d& wept Tovs vpyiBas evayavioy péepyntat Kal 6 
Tpayikds Tey 8% TovTwy- 


ovd 6 ye copa TUTeEls 

dupvels Te Kopas éemiNabeTar adkGs, 
aX ddyodpavéwr PboyyabeTat 
Oavarov 6é ye! SovrAocvvas TpoBEBovnre. 


ef " 


1 mss also 3° dye (8 dre) from above 
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ION OF CHIOS 


5 Hymn to Opportunity 


Pausanias Description of Greece: I know that a hymn was 
composed to Opportunity by Ion of Chios. In it he makes 
Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus. 


6 Evuiocy or ScytTurapes 1 


Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: ‘The people of Aegium 
neither third nor fourth’: . . Ion, too, in his Eulogy of 
Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this 
people ? and not to the Megarians. 


73 

Philo That every Upright Man is Free: The Athenian 
general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the 
flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to 
Europe with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he 
thought, without a blow, assembled the Allies at the 
Panathenaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to 
prove more effective than any speech, showed them some 
cock-fighting. Nor washe disappointed. When the spectators 
saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides 
even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms 
like men ready to give their lives, without thought of wound 
or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a 
free country. For there can be no better inducement to the 
increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes 
for the future. This cock-fight is referred to by the tragic 
poet Ion in the following passage : 


His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for- 
getteth not his might, not he, though his utterance 
is weak ; nay, he preferreth death to servitude. 


1 cf. Phot. s. duets of Meyapets, Sch. Theoer. 14. 48, Zen. 
Paroem. Gr. 1.48 * when they asked which was the finest 
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy 
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MEAANITITJAOT 
Bios 


Suid. Medavirmiéys: a’ Kpitwvos, yeyovws 
kata thy Ee "Odvpmidda, Moros. eyparve 8é 
AcOvpdpBov BiBX\ia mrelota Kat Tlowjpara 
"Emixa kai Emvypaypata cai ’EXéyous Kal adda 
mArAciaTa. 8. Ovyatpidods tod mperRutépou,} 
mais 6€ Kpitwvos, AvpiKeD Kal avTov- os év 
Th «TOY bbupau Bev pHerorroiig exatvorounoe 
mArElLTTA, Kal diatpiyas Tapa Tepdicna TO 
Bacirei éxel Tov Pio xatéatpewen. Sypanre 
kal adtos dopata AupiKa Kal StOupdpBous. 


Marm. Par, ad ot MedXavmmidns M[nds0s 
evixnalev ’AOnynow érn HHAAAI, apyovtos 
"AOnvnor UvOoxpitov. 

Xen. Mem, 1 4.3 karapabev yap avrov (-Apr- 
a7 08npLov) ouTe Buovra Tois Geois oUTe pavTikh 
Xpopmevoy GAA Kal TOY ToLodYTwY TatTAa KaTa- 
yeravra, Eimé pot, pn, ® ’Aptotodnpe, got 
ovoTivas avOparrous teBavpaxas emt codla ; 
"Eyore, Edn. Kal és, Aéov 7 np, épn, Ta ovopata 
avTav. ’Emt pév toivuv em av Toujoel “Opnpov 
éywrye padiota TeBavpaka, él dé dbupapBeo 
Meravirmidny, émt &é Tpay@oia Loporhea, emt 
6é av8pravtomoiia TloAvKrerTov, emt oe Swypadia 
Zebéw. orepad cou Soxodow ot dmepyatopevor 


1 mss mpeoBdrou 
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MELANIPPIDES 
Lire 


Suidas Lewicon : Melanippides :—(1) Son of Criton ; 
flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 z.c.); of 
Melos ; he wrote many books of Dithyrambs as well as 
Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, ete., ete. (2) Grand- 
son of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, 
and, like his grandfather, a lyric poet; he made great 
innovations in the Dithyramb, and spent part of his 
time at the court of King Perdiccas,! where he 
eventually died. He too wrote Lyric Poems and 
Dithyrambs.* 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanip- 
pides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, 
in the archonship of Pythocritus (494 B.c.). 


Xenophon Recollections of Socrates: When he dis- 
covered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the 
Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed 
to scorn those who did, he said to him, ‘Tell me, 
Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill 
you admire?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Tell us their 
names,’ said Socrates. ‘ For the epic I most admire 
Homer,’ he answered, ‘ for the Dithyramb Melanip- 
pides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Polycleitus, 
for painting Zeuxis.’ ‘Which now,’ asked Socrates, 
‘do you consider the more admirable artists, those 


1 454 ?2—413 n.c. 2 cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted 
below, p. 362; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets 
in the ancient refs. 
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y ts 
eldwra adpova te kal axivnta abtoPavpacTotepot 
elvat % of S@a Euppova Te Kai évepya ; 


Arist. Rh, 3.9 opmoies 6é ral at meptobot at 
Haxpal oboat débyos ryiveTae Kal avaBonrf 6 omovov. 
@ote yivetar 6 ecxorbe Anpoxperos 0 Xtos és 
Meravmamidny roujcayta avti Tov avTicTpodwr 
avaBonras* 


ot T avTO Kana Tevyel avnp | aro KaKd TEVYOV, 
9 88 paxpa 'vaBory TO Tomjcaytt KaKioTn 


dpporret yap To ToLodTOY Kal Els TOUS pHakpox@Aous 
Déryev. 


Plut. Non posse suav. 13 -ovdé yap Tépwv y av 
ovd "“Attados ovd ’Apyédaos érreicOncav, Kupe- 
miony Kat Lrpovidny Kal Medavermidqy Kal 
Kpatytas kat Avodorous dvagTioavTes éx TOV 
cuuToaiov, cataxdivat Kdpdaxas nal ‘Ayptdvas 
pe? éautav Kab KaaXias yedwrorovous wal 
Opacovidas Twas KaL Opacvréovtas dAOAVY MOUS 
Kal kpotoGopvBous ToodyTas. 


Anth, Pal. 4.1.7 Mededypou Stépavos:... 


, , na j f ” CA 
pdpxiaaov te Topav MedAavermidou éyxvoy buyer, 
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LIFE OF MELANIPPIDES 


who make images which are without mind or motion, 
or those who make living creatures capable of 
thought and action?’ 


Aristotle [hetoric: In like manner,a long sentence 
becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instru- 
mental parts of a song when they are too long, 
Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon 
Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude! 
take the place of the antistrophe : 


He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, 
but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long 
interlude.? 


The same stricture might well be made upon the 
users of long clauses, 


Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is 
not worth living: For Hiero, surely, or Attalus, or 
Archelaiis could never have been brought to oust 
from their festive table Euripides, Simonides, 
Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in 
favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Callias, and 
jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasyleon. 


Palatine Anthology : The Garland of Meleager: 
. , and the narcissus of Melanippides big with 
clear hymns,? 


See also Plut. Mus. 15. 


1 the Gk. word meant originally ‘instrumental prelude 
2 parodies Hes. Op. 265 3 the Inscriptions of Melanippides 
are no longer to be found in the Anthology 
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MEAANITITIAOT MEAQN 


1 Aavaides 
Ath. 14. 651f [7. doiwlewy]- MeAavemntdns 8 6 MiAtos ev rais 
Aavatow hoivinas Tov kaproy oUTws dvouacer, Tov Adyov moLovpeEvos 
mepl aitay Tay Aavaidwr: 
ov yap. avépwy dopevv Hophaev eldos,1 
ovee Tay avéay ryuvatelav Exon,” 
arn’ év dppareror Sip pou- 
xous eyupyatovt’ av ev- 
5 nd ddrcea, modhaets * 
Onpa * ppeva TEPTOMEVval, 
<TONAGKL O > lepddaxpuy® 
ALBavov eva@ders ' TE 
palma’ kaclav Te paTevoal, 
10 Tépeva Yvpia oméppata.® 


2 Mapovas 


Thid. 616e sep) pev yap abaAGy db méev Tus En Toy MeAavinnldny 
Kad@s év TH Mapota diacdporvta Thy abAntixhy eipnévat rep) THs 
"AOnvas: 


.... &pev’Addva 

Tepyav ny Eppeype | @ iepas aro yetpos 

cir€ Te “Epper’ aisxea TopaTohupa” 

éuée 0 <avtav ovx>® eyo Kaxotat didwpe. 


1 avépwy E: mss avOparwv poppaev eldos Dobr: mss 
poppav eveidos 2 abddy Cas: mss abrdy * Crus: mss 
aveuvnAtagbea TOAAGKE 4 Pors.—E: mss 6jjpes 5 Hill, 


suppl, ifepédaxpyy Emp: mss-xpuv © Fiorillo: mss Suptas 
Zoek 


MELANIPPIDES 


THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates]: Melanippides of 
Melos, in the Danaids, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where 
he describes those maidens thus: 

For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor 
yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously 
in seated chariots al] about the sunny! woodlands, 
ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes 
seeking the frankincense’ holy tear and the sweet- 
scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the 
cassia. 


2 Marsyas 


The Same: On the subject of flutes one of the guests 
observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly dis- 
paraged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus: 

Athena cast those instruments of music from her 
sacred hand and said, ‘ Away with you, ye shameful 
things, defilers of the body; I give not myself to 
my own undoing.’ ? 

1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, 


unwilling to expose themselves to the sun 2 cf. Telestes 
fr. 1 (below) 


Téepp. 7 B: mss d@avara ipy., adava spy. 8 Mein: mss 
oepatt Avpa dye 
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3 Iepoepovy 
Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1. 41. 50 Woppupiov ex ray TMep) Sruyds- 
midavas kal Tous év“Acdov vouiCouévous woTauous KaTwYouaKaciy: 
’Axépovta pey 51a Ta EN, ws Kal MeAavinmldns ev Mepoepdyn: 
.. . Kanrettas 0 <évex’>1 év xodmotcr yalas 
aye’ clot mpoxéwy * 
"Ayepwv. 


4 


Ath. 10. 429b of 5€ dyvootvres Thy Tod olvov S¥vauiy Toy 
Aidvucov packovow pavta@y elvat altioy trois avOpwrois, BAacon- 
Hobvres ov perpiws. Bev 6 MeAaumnldys epn- 


A a] > 7, 4 
mavres 8 aTreatvyegv Vdwp 
TO Tp éovTes atdptes olvou. 
, \ f ‘ N 5 y , 
raya 61) TaYa TOL Lev OY GT@ANUOVTO 
, > 
Tol O€ TapaTAHKTOY YEov Oupar. 


3 


9) 


Ibid 2.35a dv olvoy 6 Kodropdvios Nixaydpos wvoudodat 
gnolv ad Oivéws: ‘ Oiveds 8 ev xolroow amolAibas derdecouy | 
olvoy &xdnoe.’ nat d¢ cal MeAavirmidns 6 MfAtos: 


ésrw@vupov 05 ToT otvov Oivéos.4 


6 
Clem. Al. Sé7, 5.716 6 wedAorords 8& MeAauimaldns Gdav pyoiv 
KAdOi por, @ watep, Padua Bporar, 
Tas deSwou pedéwr uyxas.® 


hades 2 Grot.- B: mss axeoiot (&xatotor) m. mpopewy ? 
3 Headl. raya 8 4}: mss amwAavovro, amor. 4 36s mor’ 
sugg. B: ss déam0r’ = Oivéos B: mss -éws 5 so Kuseb: 


Clem. Wuxas pedéwy 
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3 PERSEPHONE 


Stobaeus Selections: From Porphyrius On the Styx:—The 
rivers that are suppesed to flow in Hades have been given 
plausible names. Acheron is so called from &xy ‘ pains’ ; 
compare Melanippides in the Persephone: 

And because it goeth pouring forth pains within 
the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron. 


4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Those who are ignorant of 
the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause 
of madness; but this is the purest slander, Compare 
Melanippides : 

And they all began to loathe water,! who had 
never known wine before. Aye, it was not long 
ere some were like to die and others were uttering 
cries of frenzy. 


5 


The Same: Nicander of Colophon says that oivos, wine 
gets its name from Oeneus: ‘Oeneus crushed grapes in 
hollow cups and called it wine.’ Compare also Melanippides : 

L 


O give me Oeneus’ namesake wine. 


62 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: The lyric poet 
Melanippides says in a poem: 


Hear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler 
of the everliving Mind. 
1 7.e. drank the wine neat 2 cf. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 13. 
680.¢ 
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"e 


Plut. Erot. 15 [w. ris wept robs cadovs kal dpatous émipedelas 
Tay epwvray Kal didbtews]- ovder yap eat, aloxpdy ovd avaryxatoy, 
GAAG TELOe Kal xapis évdid000a ‘mdvoy Nduy’ ws adnbas ‘xapaTdv 
T evxduatoy’ bpnyeitat mpos apetiy Kal piAlay, ob7’ &vev Ocod 
Td mpogiKoy TéAOS AauBavovaay, od7 AAAoY EXovoay Hyeudva Kal 
deondryy Gedy, GAAG Thy Movody nal Xaplrev Kal "Appodirys 
éraipov “Epwra. 


yAuKU yap Bépos avdpos UToaTeipwy TmpaTibov 
, 
TOO w 


kata Thy MeAavimnldny, Ta HdtoTe plyvuat Tors KaAAloTots. 


8 


Cram, A.P. 3. 289. 2 4 5& mepl roy Alvoy ioropia mapx 
Siroxdpy ev 7H 10’ Kad mapa MeAavernidy. 


9 


Sch. Jl. 13. 350 [@AAa @eriw Kvdave xad vida KapTepdévpor]- 
évrevbey d¢ MeAavinnldys Kvovoay amd Aids @étiy exdoOHvar Tinret 
dia Ta pyGevTa bd TpounOews Hrot O€uidos. 


10 


Philod. 7. edoe8. 23 Gom. [m. pntépa thy t&v OeGy]- Me- 
AarLinnl]5ys 5€ Anunz[pa]! untépa CeGv pnoly play timapx[ew-] 
kal TeAéo[t7s ... 


1 ms Snunte[pa 7] 


MELANIPPIDES 
tf 


Plutarch Eroticus [on the care of lovers for the young ‘and 
beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or 
violent; for grace and persuasion prompting ‘sweet toil,’ 
literally, ‘and labour unlaborious,’ lead them in the way of 
a virtue and a friendship, which receive their right per- 
fection with Heaven’s aid, and yet know no other God for 
guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the 
Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For' he it is who, in the 
words of Melanippides, 


sows a delicious harvest in the desire of a man’s 
heart 


and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most 
beautiful. 


8 


Cramer IJnedita (Paris): The story of Linus is found in 
the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides, 


I 


Scholiast on the Jliad [‘but only would he honour Thetis 
and her strong-heart son’]: Hence Melanippides declares 
that Thetis was with child by Zeus when she was given in 
marriage to Peleus, her marriage being due to the taunts of 
Prometheus or Themis. 


10 


Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods]: 
According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother 
of the Gods; and Telestes... 
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~ ETPIUNIAOT 
1-2 éxwikvov eis “AXKxiBradyy 


Plut. Ale. 11 af 8 traorpoplar mepiBdyror wey eyévoyto Kab 
Te wAnGe TAY apudroy éxta yap &AAos ovdels KadjKer OAvpnia- 
ow ibidrys ovde Bacire’s, pdvos dé éxeivos. Kal Td veKjoat Se rar 
devTepov yevéo bat kal rétaproy, &s @ovxvdidns gaciy, 6 
Ebpimidns Tplrov, SmepBadnet, Aaumpornre kal bétn’ macay Thy ev 
Toviols @idotimiay. Acyer & 6 Evpimidns ev 7 douart TavTa 

oé 8 deicopat,) & Krewiov rai. 
Kanov a vikat <Kadaov dé>? 
KaAALT TOV, 5 pndeis 
adXos ‘FAX avon, 

5 appyate Tpara Spans Kat SevTepa Kal TpiTa 
Bivat 7 amovn7t Avos? orepOévt’ éXaia 
Kapuxt Boav tapacodrat. 


2 


Id. Dem. 1.1 6 pev ypdtas 7d ex) 7H vinn Tis “OAvpriagw 
immoSpoutas eis "AAKiBiddyy eyKamiov, cir” Evpuriéns, as 6 modds 
Kparet Adyos, et@” Erepds Tus Hv, Hol, 

Xp) <8é> TwdSaipor 4 mpatov vrapEat 
TAY TOALY EVOOKL MOV. 


mepi IEPONTMOY 
Ar. Ach. 385 : 
XO. ti taiTa oTpeer TexvdCers re kat mopiCers tpiBas ; 


AaBe 5° euod vy’ evexa map" “Teporpou 
crotodacunukvérpixa tiv’ “Aidos Kuviy- 


A mss also &yape, whence Lindskog Byapat 2 EF: some 
mss vika KdAdoTov 86 3 Herm: mss dis 4 Plut. xpivar 
T@ cidatpovr, but note the form ray 
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EURIPIDES 


1-2 Vicrory-Sone to Atcrprapes! 


Plutarch Alcibiades: His horse-breeding was famous, 
among other things, for the number of his racing-chariots. 
He was the only man, not excluding kings, who ever entered 
at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning not only 
first place but second and fourth according to Thucydides— 
second and third according to Euripides—is the highest and 
most honourable distinction ever won in this field. Euripides’ 
Ode contains the following passage: 

But I will sing thy praises,? son of Cleinias. A 
noble thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do 
what no Greek had ever done, be first and second 
and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, 
wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald 
cry you. 


93 
The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of 
Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, 
says: 


Your happy man’s first need is a famous country. 


on HIERONYMUS 


Aristophanes Acharnians: ‘Why all this havering and 
shilly-shallying? For all [ care, you may get the loan of one 
of Hieronymus’ shady and shaggy Death-caps.’ 4 


1 ef. Ath. 1. 3e 2 or perh. I admire thee 3 cf. 
Simon. 93 (225 Bergk) from which E. seems to have borrowed 
4 ¢.e, cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 3& ‘lepdvuuos weray momrhs kal tpaypdomoids 
Bai A 1 \ 2 Eee sete 
av@paros kal avorxovduntos bia Td &yav eumabeis ypapew trobecets 
xal poBepots mpotwmetos yphaGa. eddxec 5€ xpoTeiabar. exe 
p@bdeiro de &s navy nouov. didmep “Aidos kuvqy Ep adrdy, maitas 
KwWUMSIKGS WS kovpl@rTa. 


Ibid. Nub. 347 [SQKPATHS]- 


yiyvovra mav® brs BovaAovtar: Kat? Hy pev Wwor Kountry, 
aypidy Twa TeV Aagtwy ToOUTWY, oldyTEp ThY ZEvopayTov, 
ocxdmtovea Thy paviay avtov Kevravpois fkacay avras. 


Sch. ad oe. ‘Tepévupoy Aéyet Toy 5iBvpayBoroidy, bs Hevopavrov 
bev iv vids, wept 5¢ robs matdas &yav émtdnto, Adcwov de efxe Td 
Toma. 


mept' KAEOMENOTS, AAMTNOIOT, T'NH- 
SINWOT 


Ath. 9. 402a éel 5€ cb Kal 7d mpoBAnbev cor dmrompoome- 
moinoa meph Tis xpdas Tov Kadvdwrtov auds, ef tis avtoy ioropet 
Aeunoy Thy xpdav yeyousra, épotmev fipets Toy eiméyta: Td dé 
Hapttpioy dvixveugoy ot. <ov>1} mada yap Tuyxdve aveyonds 
TOUS KAcouévous Tov Pnyivov A:dupduBous, ay ev TH emrypadopery 
MeAedypy Toto tarépnrat. 


Ibid. 14. 638 d [n. romtas pox Onpav doudrav]: 6 3€ Tobs eis 
Xeawwidqy dvahepopévous Tomoas Trwxovs, Tynoinmov Twos pynpo- 
vevet matyvioypapou THs iAapis povons, Aéyav ovrTws* 


Tavr’ ob Ba Ala Tvjoirnos ovde KAeonevns 
ev évvé by xopdais® KareyAvKavato. 


Ibid. 14. 620d robs 8° *EumedoxAdous Kabapyovs éppaygdnaev 
*Oauuriag: KAcouéerns & pavwdds, &s pnow Arxalapxos ev TO 
*OdAvupTikd. 


Thid. 14. 605e kayo 3¢ kara Thy *Emixparous Aytidaida 
Tapwrik éxueuddnka TadTa TMavTEAas 
Sarpots, MeAfrou, KAeouévous, AauuvOlav. 
ae 2 Pors: mss évvéa xopdaiow 
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Scholiast en the passage: Hieronymus was a lyric poet and 
tragedy-writer whose works were uneven and ill-arranged 
because they had too emotional themes and were acted by 
characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to 
win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That 
is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the 
manner of comedy at his need of the barber.? 


The Same Clouds [SocRATEs]: The Clouds can become what- 
ever they like; and if they see a fellow with long hair, one 
of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they 
make themselves like Centaurs by way of scotling at his idiocy. 

Scholiast on the passage: He means the dithyramb-writer 
Hieronymus, who was the son of Xenophantus, and ran too 
much after the boys and was always in need of the shears.? 


on CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Since you have evaded the 
question put to you whether the Calydonian Boar is any- 
where stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and 
you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not 
long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of 
which, entitled J/eleager, the fact is stated. 


The Same [on writers of low songs]: The author of the play 
called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a 
certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in 
the following lines: 

Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have 
made such a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre. 

The Same: According to Dicaearchus in his book on 
Olympia, the Purdfications of Empedocles was recited there 
by Cleomenes the rhapsode.? 

The Same: I too, to quote Epicrates’ Anti-Lais: 

Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus, * 
Cleomenes, and Lamynthius.® 


1 of. Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid. ”Aidos xuvj = ®._ cf. Suid. s. KAetro 
3 perhapsadifferent man 4 the accuser of Socrates ; he was 
a writer of tragedy, but his scolia (drinking-songs) are referred 
to by Aristophanes Ran. 1302 5 otherwise unknown 
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kal 6 robs EiA@ras 5€ wemoinnes pnow: 


7a Styoixdpov Te Kal AAKLavOS Siuwridou re 

apxatov aedev.? 6 S¢ Tvhowmmos %or’ arovew, 

bs vurreply’ etpev airas dapat’ éxxadrciobar® 

yuvatkas €xovtas iapBuxny te cal tpiywvov. 
Kpativos éy MaAdaxots- 

A. tis &p épavrd p’ eldev, & Tyijourm’; B. eye od: worry 
oXoAH.? 
J i ee, - z 

ofopar yap pydev obtws w@poy elva kal Kevdy. 

cKonte: 8 abtdy eis TA ToInuara Kal év BourdAas: 


bs odk Edun’ airodyrs ScpoxAcer xopdy, 

7 KAcopdxou 8, by ov by hkiouy éya 

eyo) dibaoKev odd dy eis "ASavia. 

év 5€ rats “Npas: : 

trw 5€ kal rpaypdias 
6 KAcoudyou diddcKados 
wet’ adroy <6> mapariArpiay 4 
&x@v xopdv Avdior} tiA- 
AovoGy per movnpd. 


Tnaexrelins 5¢ év Tois Sreppots nal wep) porxelas avaotpepecbal 
gyow avrdv. 


Ibid. 13. 596£ Gada pixpod ekeradbunv buiv eimeiv thy TE 
‘Avtipdxou Avdhy, mpocért 6 Kal Thy dudvupoy rabrns Eraipay 
Avdny hy irydra AapuvOios 6 MiAnowos. éExdrepos yap rovrwy Tay 
moinrav, &s dnot KAdapxos év trois *Epwrikots, THs BapBdpov 
Avdijs cis erBuplay karacras erolncev, 6 wey év edeyelois, 6 BE 
év méAet, TD KaAovpEVOY Tolnua Avojy. 


1 Dind. (cf. divas a Doric word below): mss deldew 
2 E: mss ecipe porxots (supplied after loss of aerrais by 
haplogr., cf. Ar. fr. 576 (788) defray: tov Exaipov ’Apicrop4yns 
be Tov épdpevov) detop. éxx. 3 Herm: mss ofdev and éys 
TOAAT XoAH  * Kaib: mss peta ray 7. 
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And the author of the comedy called The Helots says : 


It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Aleman, or 
Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, who has invented 
songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, zambycé + 
and three-cornered lute in hand. 


Compare the Soft-Livers of Cratinus : 

Pray who has ever seen me in love, ee a (and the 
answer is) Not I; far from it; I really think I have never 
seen such an empty-headed fool. 

And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus’ poems in The 
Neatherds : 

.. . who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one 
to the son of Cleomachus, whom I wouldn’t have train a 
chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis. 

Again, in the Seasons: 


And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer 
for tragedy who has achorus of hair-removing-maids removing 
bad songs in the Lydian mode. 


And according to the Stig’ "Uns of Telecleides he led a life 
of profligacy. ; 


The Same: I had almost forgotten to mention to you the 
ZIydé of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the 
courtesan beloved by Lamyuthius of Miletus. According to 
the Hrotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love 
with a foreigner called Lydé, composed a poem which he 
named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric. 


See also Sch. Ar. Nub. 332 (below, p. 250). 


1 a sort of lyre 
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mepp AEQTPO®IAOT 


Sch. Ar. Av, 1405 Aewrtpoglin- (a’) éreidy nal otros Trav 
opddpa Aerray, 4 St kal ovTos SivpapBoroids Kodpos . . . ard 
yap tavrns Ay 6 Aewrpoplins. tts 5 S71 Kodpos Kal xAwpds 
ny, &s éormevar Opvidi. Oedmoumos 5€ ev Tals KamnAtor 


Aewrpoplins 6 tpiuvews Acovtip 
e¥xpws paveirat kal xaplets Gomep vexpds.t 


(B’) ére:dy Kal otros Tay opodpa Aentav. Kal 6 Kwnotas dé. 
“Eppinmos Képkayiv: 
of yap mevduevor? 
avannp& co Pvovaw Hdn Bovdia® 
Aewtpopidov Aexrérepa kal OoupayvTldos. 


1 B-Kock, comparing Phot. tpluvev, Plat. Rep. 439e, but 
Te palverat xapiers 6’: MSS TpiweTpos ws AedvTwos and Te pdvet: 
paveira: H, re corrupted from rat which fell out before kat 
and was inserted in the wrong place ? these three words 
not in Sch. 3 cf. Bek. An. 85, 29: mss Qvovoww (bve-) Botdia 
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on LEOTROPHIDES 


Scholiasts on Aristophanes!: (a) Because Leotrophides 
like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ‘light’ 
(that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides 
belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the 
allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of 
a bird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls : 


Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as 
fair-complexioned and lovely as a corpse. 


(b) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably 
thin. Compare Hermippus, The Men-Monkeys : 


The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three- 
legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thumantis,® 


1 quoted p, 255 2 Leontius had a liking for viewing 
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e) * ef. VAth, 125 “Salhb 
(‘Hermippus referring to Dionysus’); see also Eust. 1288, 
Suid. s. Acwrpopidns, Bek. An. S85, 29. 
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Bios 


Plat. Com. 184 Kock .. . peta tavra 6é 
mais Oidypov ” K T1eupiriBos} Kunoias 
TKENETOS, ATUYOS; karapova, oKehn dopov, 
pOons mpopnrns, ecxyapas KEKAUHEVOS 
mreLotas UT Evpupavtos ev TO ca@pati. 


Plat. Gorg. 50le 20. wpa@tov 6 cxepopeba 
THY AVANTLKNY. Ov OOKEL TOL TOLAUTN TIS Elval, @ 
Kaddterels, tv dovnv nua@v povoy di@Kety, 
aXXo 8 ovdep ppovTivery ; ;—KAA. éporye Soxel. 
— OF ovKoby kad ai rovalSe aracat, olov a) 
eWapratucn n év Tos dydow ;—KAA, val.— 
x0. ti dé 7 TOY xopav didacKania Kal ) TOV 
dOvpapBwv Toinots ; ov ToLavtTn Tis GoL KaTa- 
paivetar; % nyn Te povTifev Kiyoiay tov 
MéAnros, 6mws pet te TorodTov Obey ay oi. 
QKOUOVTES BeXtious ryiryvouvTo, 7) OTL wéedrEL Yaptet- 
cbat TO ee tav Geatov ;—KAA. dijAov oy) 
TobT6 ye, ao > Swxpares, Kivgoiov ye mépt. — =n. 
Tl 6€ 0 TaTnp avTov Médns ; } mpos TO BéATLOTOV 
Brerov ed0KeL TOL xiBapesely ; Ba éxeivos peév ovde 
T pos TO Hraroy ; julia yap adv tos Geatas. 
anda a) oKOTrEL" ovyl y TE cBappdex’) doxel 
cou maga Kal 9 TOV ovGupau Bev Toinats HOovAS 
yap nupnodar ;—KAA. Emouye. 


1 Kock: mss Etvayépou mats éx 1. 
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Lire 


Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of 
Oeagrus by Pleurisy,! Cinesias, scraggy and rump- 
less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, 
branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of 
Euryphon’s.? 

Plato Gorgias: Socrates and CatuicLes:—S. 
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not 
think, Callicles, that its sole object is our pleasure? 
—C. Yes.—S. And isn’t this true of all such arts, 
for instance of competitive lyre-playing >—C. It is. 
S. And how about the training of choruses and the 
composition of dithyrambs? Is it not the same with 
them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles 
concerns himself to say something that shall be 
improving to hear, or something that shall make 
him popular ?—C, Obviously the latter, Socrates, is 
the object of Cinesias—S. And what of his father 
Meles? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the 
highest motive? Whatever may be said of the son, 
is it not true that the father’s ideal was not even 
the greatest possible pleasure to his audience? At 
any rate his singing annoyed them.’ Be that as it 
may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to 
the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, were 
invented in order to give pleasure ?—C. Yes.4 

1 Orpheus was the son of Oedgrus by Calliopé 2a 
famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 K ‘ Let me see; who 


is the worst singer to the lyre?’—‘ Meles son of Peisias’ 
(421 B.c.); Ar. Av. 766 (414 B.c.) cf. Aristid. 46. 488, 494 
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Lys. 21.20 ovxovy dfvov, ® dvdpes SixacTal, 
metOojevous KaTNYOpOLs To1ovTo1s é€uod KaTa- 
wndicacbar, ov mept do eBeias * bev aryovelopevor 
TydixodToL yeyovacw, ox dv duvapevor d Umép 
TOY oeTépwy apapTnudTwoyv amoroyjicacbat 
étTépwy KaTnyopely ToApa@ar. Kal wv Kivynotas 
ovTw Staxeipevos THELOUS aTpaTElas eaTpaTEVTAaL, 
OUTOL TEPL TOY THS TOAEWS GyaVAaKTOUGL. 


Ar. Nub. 332: 


YQ. ob yap pa AC oicW or) TrElaTovs adtas 

Boocxovert codiatas, 

Oovptopayters, latpotéxvas, opparyidovu- 
Napyoropnras, 

KUKMoV Te YopaY dopatokaumtas, avdpas 
peTewpopévaras 

ovdey Spavtas BocKova’ apyovs, 6Tt TavTas 
povooTolovaty. 


Sch. ad loc. KuKrov Te alvirreras eis Tous 
mept Kuyotay kat Dirokevov Kat Kreouevn, Kat 
ToUTOUS iva, TeV copia tay Bovnerau: Aéyer Oé 
Tous S8vpapBoro.ovs: Tov yap KuKdiov xopev 
Hoav ovTou Siddonaror. dopatoKapnTas 66, OTL 
dua TO appovig py Unoninrery avTov Ta ovy- 

ypappara, KapTas exouge mrelovas A ot 
TANaLot diag Gopay MOvalKns yyobvro eivat TOUS 
bvO upapBovs, Kal mpoehOav avuTov padrov xada- 
perar [969]. —dopatokdumras: tous SOupapBo- 
TOLOUS, TEL KAUTAS TAS TEpL@daS NEYoUAL. 


1 Blass aorparelas 
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Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes: 
It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
should condemn me at the instigation of such men 
as these, who have cut such a figure in prosecutions 
for impiety, and yet have the hardihood to accuse 
others though they cannot defend their own crimes 
—persons who, though they have served in fewer 
campaigns than the wretched Cinesias, nevertheless 
take umbrage about the interests of the State. 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates:—By Zeus, you 
don’t seem to know that these Clouds feed number- 
less sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-phy- 
sicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine 
do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in 
the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves—for 
never a hand’s turn of work, just because they make 
verses about them. 


Scholiast on the passage : ‘ circular’ :—He is hinting 
at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, 
and means that these too are of the sophists, though 
they were writers of dithyrambs; for these were 
teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them 
‘turners and twisters of song’ because, owing to 
their compositions not keeping within the limits 
of the ‘mode,’ they have too many xapzai or 
‘flourishes’? .. .—The ancients considered the 
dithyrambs were the destruction of music; later he 
will attack them more bitterly [969].—‘ Turners and 
twisters of song’ :—The writers of dithyrambs; for 
kaprat or ‘*twistings’ is the name they give to 
instrumental interludes in the song. 


1 or emending text for shirking military service 2 see 
Pherecr. below, p. 285 
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Av, 1872 KINH3ZIAS «ai TIEIOETAIPOS: 


dvar éropat 8 mpos "Ohupmov mrepvyerot 
eovpars: 

TéTOpaL & odov GAXoT ér’ adrav pedéov— 

TouTl TO mparyja foptiou detras TTEpav. 


. apoBw ppevos oppare yéevvav epérov— 


acmatoper ba purvpwov Kenoiav. 
Th i Sebpo TOO GU KUANOY GVA KUKNOV KUKAELS | 


; dpves yevéer Gat Bothopar Meybp Boyyos ander. 


Tavoat  HENpoar, GNN OTL Ayers elmré pot. 
id cod mrEpwbels BovAopat pEeTa patos 
dvaTTopevos ex THY vehedov Kawas NaPetv 


5 aepodovytous Kal vidoBorous avaBonras. 

? a n Ny ww 2 Ms , 
. &« TOY veperav yap av TUS avaBoras rAaBoe ; 
: Kpéparat bev ovv evredev pov 0 TEXY?). 


Tov d:OupapBov yap Ta apr pa yiryverau 
dé pa Kal oKxoTe arra Kat Kvavauryea 

Kal mTEpodovnTa’ ov 5é KAVOY EiveL TAXA. 
ov O47 éywye. KI. vi tov Hpaxdéa ov ye. 
dnavta yap Stet cou TOV aépa, 

eldodXa TETHVOY 

aiBepospopov 


olwvary Tavaovetpwv. 


ts oor. 


Tov ddabe Spopov arapevos 

ap dvepov mvoaior Bainv. 

v1) Tov At yo cov KataTavow Tas TVOGS. 
TOT [ev votiay aTeixwr mpos odov, 

Tote © av Bopéa copa mend boy 

anipevor aidépos avraka TEWVOD. 

xaplevta y’, & mpecBi7’, écopiow Kal copa. 
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Aristophanes Birds :1 Cinestas (at first singing) and 
Peituetarrus: C. ¢ Light-winged I fly to Olympus,’ ? 
tly this way and that of song—P. Here’s something 
that needs a whole cargo of feathers.—C. With 
the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe—P. 
Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias! Why circlest 
thou thy splay-foot circle hither?—C. I would fain 
become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale.—P. 
Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean.— 
C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that 
I may fly up aloft—and get from the clouds some 
brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad.— 
P, What? interludes from the clouds?—C,. Yes; 
our art depends on them. The best things in a 
dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure- 
blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently.— 
P. Not I—C. But you shall, I say. (Sigs) For 
V'll thread for you the aery vault in likeness of the 
wing-sped, long-neckéd couriers of the sky.—P. 
Easy all!—C. (conténuing.) On the seaward course 
may I swoop with the breath of the winds—P. 
By Zeus, I'll stop your breath then !—C.—now march- 
ing towards the humid path, now moving my frame 
to the Northwind nigh, ploughing the havenless 
furrow ethereal. (Speaks, referring to the feathers 
which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty 
trick and a smart one you've played on me, my good 


1 produced 415 B.c. 2 Anacr, 25 
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IIE. od yap ov yaipers mrEpoddvyntos yevopevos ; 
KI. tavtl weroinnas Tov KuK\LobLOacKadop, 
os Taloe purais mEeptmayntos eip’ det ; 
TIE. Bovre diddcnerv cal map’ nyiv ody pévav 
1406 Aewrpopidn yopoy meToMévwr dpvéwy 
Kepxwridal pvajv; KI. xatayedds pou, 
OAS él. 
GAN obv éywy’ ov Tatvcomat, TOOT toh Ott, 
mpl av wrepweis Siadpayw Tov dépa. 

Sch. ad loc. (1379) Atdupos pev xierov, érrel 
KUKALOY dopdTwv ToLnTHs éoTl, KUAXOV Oé, eel 
yaros €oTw...0 6€ “AptotorédAns ev Tats 
Avéacxariats b00 dnat yeyovévat. Lipayos 
oUtws: Evppovios, éretdi) xvddOs Hv o Kevyoias. 
—(1383) .. . mater 6€ mpos Ta Tolnpata Tov 
dibvpauSotrormyv: €B0s yap avtois ToadTa émibeta 
Révyerv. Gua S& Kal Tpos TO KOdDPov aditav.— 
(1898)... wrelotn yap adtav 1 AéEts ToLrav- 
™, 0 5€ vods éXdxYLoTOS, WS 1 Tapotpia ‘Kal 
d:OupapBwv vodv eyes érdtrova. —(1395) .. . 
xrevaler bé Tovs SeOuvpapBorrotovs. 


Sch. Ar. Lys. 847 ff.: (838) kwpwdel Kivnciav as 
Katwpeph eis cuvovciav. jv O& diOvpapBorores. 


1 Palmerius: mss Kexpomida 





1 7,e. for L. as choregus; the jest appears to be that only 
notoriously thin men like C. and L, could reach Cloudeuc- 
kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire; the 
‘tribe of Cercops’ is a play on the Athenian tribe of 
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sir.—P. Why, don’t you like it now you're pinion- 
sped?—C, Is this how you treat the circular-chorus 
trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to 
get?—P. Then would you like to stay with us and 
train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flying 
birds for Leotrophides?1—C. I see, you're laughing 
at me. But all the same I'll never stop, let me 
tell you, till I've got my wings and made my flight 
through the air. 





Scholiasts on the passage: (1379) According to 
Didymus, he says ‘circle’ because Cinesias is a 
composer of circular poems [poems for the circular 
choruses ?], and ‘splay-foot’’ because he is lame .. . 
But Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us 
that there were two poets of the name; according 
to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because 
Cinesias was splay-footed [or bow-legged].—(1383) 
... Heis making fun of the poems of the dithyramb- 
writers ; for it was their custom to use such epithets. 
He is also ridiculing their ‘lightness’ [or, as me 
should say, shallowness].—(1393) . . . Much of 
their style is like this, but the sense exiguous; 
compare the proverb, ‘You have less sense even 
than a dithyramb.’—(1395) . .. He is satirising 
the dithyramb-writers. 


Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene 
too long to print here, in which Cinesias with his 
baby implores his nife to leave the Acropolis which 
has been seized by the women, and come home|: 
He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He 
was a writer of dithyrambs. 


Cecrops ; the Cercdpes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus 
into monkeys 
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Ar. Ran. 153 [7. Trav Kato]: 


td 
HP. cita BopBopov morvv 
Z , 
Kal ox@p aetvav’ év dé TOUT@ KELmEvOUS 


155 el mov Eévov Tis Hdixnoe THTOTE 
i} maida Bud Tapryuploy. UpeiNeTo 
7) ENTER prongev ) TAT pos yradov 
ematagen 7) 7 ‘LopKov dpKov @mocev 
73 Mopaipov Tes phow eLeyparrato. 
AI, za) TOUS Geous eVpHy ye pos ToUTOLOL Kel 
161 TH muppixny TL éuabe THY Kuvyaiov. 
Sch. ad loc. (161) Kuvyotas SiOupayBorovos: as 
émotnae muppixny . i a 3 Kevnaotas émpaypatevoarto 


Kata TOV KOMLKDV, as elev aX opHynTor. tw 6é 


Kat TO 


THUA OKYNPOS Kal KATETKEAETEVKMS . . 


Ar. Ran. 1435: 


Al. 


Sch. 


GAN’ Ete pilav yvopuny ExaTepos elmaToVv 
TEpl_ THS TWOAEWS HYTW EYeTOY GwTNplaD. 
eyo pev oida Kat Oérw dpafew. Al. réye. 
et TUS piepelcas Kr eoxpurov Kuyoig 
aéprov dpat 1 reraylav Umép mrdwa,— 
yéXotov dv haivorto: voov & éxee Tiva ; 

ei vavpaxoier, nat’ Exovtes oFidas 
paivowev és Ta PrEhapa Tav évavTiov. 

ad loc. (1438) 0 Kivnoias Xemrés Hv, o Se 


Kreoxpitos HoxOnpés. pro ovy OTL el TIS aval 
TTEPOV Kreoxpire Kuvnoiav meptBanror @OTE 
péper Bar peTapatous, oupycerat avTous oréobar 
avpodopiytous yevopevous. —as AemTOs oPddpa wy 
Kopmoeitar Kal ws Eévos Kal {os Konrag. envio On 
6€ Kal TOU Krcoxpitav? & ws TovTOU Kat TOU Kivnotov 
opoppovovvTwv. 
' Tucker: mss atporey adpa: § 7 mss transpose the names 
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Aristophanes Frogs: Heracies (describing Hades) : 
Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying 
in it everyone who has wronged a stranger, bilked 
a harlot, beaten his mother, boxed his father, per- 
jured himself, or made himself a copy of a speech 
from a play of Morsimus.—Dzronysus: By the Gods, 
that’s the place too for anyone who’s learnt 
Cinesias’ sword-dance.! 


Scholiast on the passage (161): Cinesias was a 
dithyramb-writer, who composed a ‘ pyrrhich’ dance 
. .. Cinesias attacked the comedy-writers on the 
ground that they had nothing to say. He was a 
nervous, timid man, and wasted to a skeleton . . .2 


Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, AgscuyLus, Eurt- 
pipes: D. But once again, let each declare his 
plan for saving the State.—E. ‘I know and I will 
tell you what I know.’—D. Tell away. E. Suppose 
Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritus, 
so that he could ‘soar high aloft over the ocean 
wave’—D. It would make a funny sight; but what’s 
the sense of it?—E. Suppose the fleets fought, and 
they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar 
into the eyes of the enemy. 


Seholiast on the passage: Cinesias was a thin man, 
and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were 
to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Cleocritus so 
that they rose in the air, the result would be that 
they would be carried away for good by the wind.— 
He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as 
a foreigner and a toady. Cleocritus is mentioned 
because he was hand and glove with Cinesias. 


2ef. Ael, V.H. 3. 8 2 Suid. s.v. murpplyn, She was a 
Theban,’ which is thought to be a mistake 
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Ar. Ran. 366: 


- +) Xpijpara Tais TOV avTiTaddhoy vavoly 
Tapéexey Tiva Treiber, 
}KaTaTIAG TOV ‘Exatatwv KvKdALotot Yopototy 
imddav ae 
routos aved KadOes amavda Kkadbus Td TpLTov 
Ban arravse 
éEictadGar pvotaioe Yopots. 
Ibid. 404 [ets "laxyov]: . 
ov yep Katecxiow pev éml yédore 
Kam evTeheig TOV TE caybartaKov 


KA TO paxos, xygetpes @ OoT 
"4 
atnutovs mailew te Kal yopevery. 


Sch. ad loc. ‘coy T@ bia ce xaterxtabn. éoixe 
6€ mapempaivern Ore huTds On exopyyeito Tots 
TounTais. eT youv tov KandaAtou tovrou gyotv 
"A pia totéhns. 6tt ouvdvo edofe Nopyryety Ta 
Atovicva Trois Tparyooois Kat K@ML@OOLS* WOTE 
tows tv tes kal wept tov Anvaixdy dyova 
gvaToAy ypovm 8 varEpov ov TOAN@ tot Kal 
ES Te pvetre Kanoias | TAS Xopnytas. é& 
ov Kal Lrparris évy 7T@ els avtov Opdpate 
Edn ‘Lanvy pév <éotw ide> Tob Yopoxrdvor | 
Kernotov. 1 


I. G, 2. 1253 [Marmor Pentelicum ad radices 
orientales arcis repertum]: 


cane otplatos Parnpevs éx[opnyet .. .] Kuvn- 
cias édlolacke. 


1 perh, the Ist lines 
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Aristophanes Frogs: . . . or anyone who tries to 
get money sent to the enemy’s fleet, or any singer 
to the cireular chorus who befouls the wayside 
shrines of Hecate ... all these I charge, and 
charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep 
away from our Mystic dance. 

Scholiast on the passage: This is aimed at the 
dithyramb-writer Cinesias. 


The Same [to Iacchus}]: Thou it is who hast had 
our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, 
be it said, economy, and found out how we can 
sport and dance without having to pay. 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, they have been 
split on thy account . . . He seems to imply that 
the poets’ plays had come to be staged on the 
cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the 
archonship of this Callias (406 B.c., the date of the 
play), that it was decreed that tragedies and 
comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia; 
so that perhaps there was a like combination for the 
Lenaea; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally 
abolished the system of the staging of plays as a 
State-service [for wealthy citizens]; whence Strattis 
in the play he wrote upon him speaks of ‘the shop} 
of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.’ 


On a slab of Pentelic marble found below the eastern 
side of the Acropolis of Athens : 


. -stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus. . . 
Cinesias trained it.? 


1 prob. with a play on oxnv%, the ‘scene’ or back of the 
stage of the theatre * this implies that the poet com- 
posed the work performed 
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in 
theatro Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly- 
phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans 
eum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri 
feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Siciliam dixeris]: 


éx EvBovrtsou pxovtos emt TAS [Tavdio]vidos 
exTNs TMpuTavevovens, 7 UWnratov Nuxoydpous 
@rver[s eypa]uuareve. édokev TH Bovndyy" Koy- 
clas ime’ me[pl a ay ‘Av|Spocdevns A€yer emawwécat 
Atov[vctov Tov ux]edas dpxovta cat Aertivyny 
[rov aderpoly tov Arovve[iov cali Oeapidny roly 
abdeddov] tod Acovve[tov cat Did]okevov tLov.. . 


Ath. 12. 551a [7. AerroTI TOS}: Kab ‘Apioropdvns 
é év Dnputaén Aemrous ToUGCE Katanéyet, ods 
Kal wpa Bees bm Tov 71 monte onow els “Atdou 
méuTetOar Tpos TOUS éxEl TroLNTAS AEYwY OUTwCL* 


A. Kal tis vexpav KevOpova Kal oxoTou TUAaS 
ww tal Cr \ 2 b | e Id 
eTAN xatenOeiy ;—B. &a yap ad’ exaorns 
TEXYNS 
eiNopeba Kou? yevopmevns éxxdyalas, 
ous Hopev dvtas adogpoitas Kal Gaya 
exELTe€ prroxwpobvas. A. elol yap TWwes 
divdpes map’ byiv abo potrar ; ;—B. vy Ata 
pddeata ne —A. datep Opaxodoitar ;—B. 
TavT eves. 
Ay Ct a 7 e B al \ Sy 
A. Kai tives dy eiev ;—B. mpdta pev Savvupiov 
avo TaY Tpvywoar, amo O€ TOY TpAayLKaV 
Yopav 
Médnzos, aro 6€ TOV KUKAioV Kuyyotas. 





eid’ EERs pnoiv: 
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On a slab of the same found in the Dionysiac Theatre 
at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the left 
Athena standing with a shield and a snake, and putting 
out her right hand to another female figure with a torch 
or sceptre, who is possibly intended for Sicily : 


In the archonship of Eubulides! and the sixth 
prytany of the tribe Pandionis whose clerk was 
Plato son of Nicochares of Phlya, the Council re- 
solved—Cinesias moved on the matter brought up 
by Androsthenes that a vote of thanks be passed 
to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to his brothers 
Leptines and Theorides and also to Philoxenus 
the .. .2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner fon thin people]: 
Aristophanes too in the Gerytades gives the follow- 
ing list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the 
poets above ground to the poets in the nether 
regions :—* A. ‘Who is ’t that dares descend to th’ 
hold of Death and pass the gates of Darkness ?’— 
B. Well, we've had a general meeting of PS 
Assembly, and picked as delegates from each a 
gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying ries 
underground. —A. Why, have you regular visitors 
to Hades with you?—B. I should just think we 
have.—A. Like regular visitors to Thrace?—B. 
You've got it.—A. “And who may they be, pray ?— 
B, First there’s Sannyrion from’ the comedy-men, 
next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias 
from the circular.” And then he proceeds thus: 


1 p.c, 394; Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae which mentions C. 
at line 330 was performed in 392 or 389, his F'regs (abore) in 
405 2 asno such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxenus 
is prob. the poet (sce p. 370) 
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@S op odp’ emt AerTav értridav wyeial” dpa 
ToUTOUS yap, Hv moNXol Evve\Goow,* raBov 
6 THs Srappotas ToTapos oly joetas 


oo AP BE dvT@s AewTOTATOS Kal baxpoTatos 0 
Remain, eis Ov Kat Odov Spaua yéypadev 
Stpartis, Dbcorny "ANirEa avTov Karo bua 
TO év TH avTod Tounoes ouvexas TO OfaTa 
Aéyerv' traifwv otv eis tiv idéav avtov edn 
‘@OOGia7 ’Ayirrcd. Grd & adbtov, ws Kal 
‘Apistopavys, ToAdKLs eipnKact hidrupwov Kuvy- 
atav Ota 70 PidAvpas NawBavovta cavida cupTept- 
forvucOa, wa py KadurtyTar Sia TO TE pAKOS 
Kal THY iaxyvoTnta. 6tt & Hv Kuvnotas vorwdys 
kai Servos TaAXA Avoias oO prjrep év TO ‘Trep 
Daviov Tlapavopov errvypagp omer Adyo elpnKerv, 
pasKkov avrov agépevov THIS, Téxyns oveopartely 
Kal ATO TOUTOUV TAoUTELV. OTL OE O TOLNTHS eaTL 
Kal ovx érepos, cahas altos oY onpaivetat éx 
Tob Kal én abeornte xoopupSoupevov eupariverBar 
ra Sua Tob ayou ToLvodTov deixvvBan. Dever 8 
obTws 6 piyre@p: ‘OavpdSo ée el 7 Bapéas pépete 
ott Kivynotas éativ o tots vopors Bonfos, 6 ov bpets 
TAVTES émiatad be aceBearatov anrdvtev Kab 
Tapavowararov avOparrov ryeyovévat. OvN ovTOS 
éorw 0 TovavTa mepl Geovs éfapapTaver, a & rots 
bev adrots aicypov éore Kab Every, TOV Keap@do- 
dibacKddov Lay) > aKovere kal Exactov eveautov ; 
ov weTa TovTOV mote AToAXOPhavys Kal Mucta- 
ridns kal Avaideos cuvercti@vTo, play jpépav 


1 Kock: mss roAA@ turéA@n EvAAaBdy 
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“What very thin hopes you seem to have built 
on!! If many such get together they'll be carried 
away in the flood of their own scouring.” # 

. Now Cinesias was in fact very thin and very 
tall, and Strattis has an entire play written on him, 
in which he calls him Achilles of Phthia because he 
was always using the vocative of the word Phthian 
in his poetry. Thus he made fun of his appear- 
ance by addressing him as, ‘O Phthian Achilles.’ 
Other writers, including Aristophanes, have fre- 
quently called Cinesias ‘ the lime-woad man’ because 
he wore stays of lime-wood to support his length 
and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly 
habit and altogether a strange being from what the 
orator Lysias tells us in the speech called Zhe 
Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional 
Measure, where he makes out that he abandoned 
his art for the profession of informer and became 
arich man, And there is no doubt that this is the 
poet, because he is represented to have been cari- 
eatured for his atheism and he is shown to have 
been of that character in the speech. The words 
of the orator are these: ‘I am surprised that you 
do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law 
in this case should be a man like Cinesias, whom 
you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance 
of law whether human or divine. Is not this the 
man who commits such an outrage upon religion 
that the world in general cannot even mention it 
with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it 
regularly every year? Is not this the man who, with 
Apollophanes, Mystalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed 

1 the Gk, is ‘were carried by’ atcteAel VaielOn 6 
3 with a play on phthisis; cf. Ar, Ran. 126 
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Takdpevor TOY aToppdday, avtl d€ voupnviactav 
Kaxodalpmovictas ahiciv avtols Tovvoua Oéuevor, 
mTpéTov péev Tals avT@y TUYaLS od pV WS TOTO 
diaTrpakopevo. Thy dtdvowav eoxov, arn as 
KaTayerovTes TOV Oedy Kal Tov vomoy TOV 
DpeTepwv. exeivov pev ovv ExacTOS amwAETO 
darep elKOS TOUS ToLovTOUS. Tobroy 5€ TOV Ud 
TreloTov yiyvookopevov of Geol obTws bteOecav 
date Tovs €xOpovs Bovrccbat avrov Siw padXov 
y TeOvavat Tapdoerypa Tous addots, iv elddouw 
ote Tots May UBpirtixas mpos Ta Geta  Suaxerpévous 
ovK ets Tous Traidas anotibevtas Tas Tia@plas, 
GXX avrovs KaKOS amoAdvovat, HelSous Kat 
NareTwrépas Kal Tas cupdopas Kal Tas voroUS 
<avrois> u Tos ANNoLS avO parr ous mpoa Barrovres. 
TO bev yap anodavetv i) Kkapely vopipws KoLvov 
jypiv amacty éott, TO o obTes exovTa TOO OUTOV 
xpovov duaredetv Kal xa” éxaotyy pépav aT0- 
OvyoKovra, pn) dwacdat TedeuT oat TOV Biov 
TOUTOLS {LoVvOLS TpogrKEL TOIS Ta ToOLAadTAa aTeEp 
ovTos €EnuaptyKocww. epi mev ody Kivnotov 
TAUTA O pPTwp ElpnKeED. 


Apostol. Paroem. Gr, 2. 652 Ta Kevnatov Opa 
emt TOV padaxav: ToLvodTos yap 6 Kwyotas Hr. 


Plut. dud. Poet. 41 Tipodéw pwév yap ddovte thy 

"Apteuw év TO Gearpe ‘ pawada Oudda porBdea 

Avocdéa’ Kwyolas dvtebdvnce ‘tovadtn oot 
Ouyatnp yevorTto.’ 


1 cf, Id, Superst. 10 
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days 
of the calendar, under the name not of the 
New-Moon Club but the Devil's Own?—a name 
suitable, as it turns out, to the members’ fortunes, 
but chosen doubtless not so much with that in- 
tent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods 
and upon the law of their country. His colleagues 
ended as such folk often do. The best-known 
member of the club has been so visited by Heaven 
that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope 
that he may live long as an example, so that others 
may realise that irreligion is punished not in the 
children but in the fathers, for that these are 
visited with greater and severer calamities both 
in body and estate than all the rest of mankind 
put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary 
ills is the common lot of man, but to continue 
thus year in year out, to be dying day by day 
and yet be unable to make an end, is a fate 
deserved only by the committers of such sins as 
the defendant’s.’ Such is the orator’s description 
of Cinesias. 


Apostolius Centuries of Proverbs: He plays 
Cinesias :—Used of effeminate men; for such was 
Cinesias’ character,! Cf 

Plutarch How the Young should listen to Poetry: 
When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called 
Artemis ‘frantic, mantic, corybantic, Cinesias 
shouted back ‘Such be your own daughter !’2 


See also Plut. Glor. Ath. 5, Q. Conv. 7. 8. 3, Suid. sve. 
1 cf. Sch. Ar. Eccl. 330  ? cf. Aud. Poet. 4 (see Timoth. 2) 
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KINHSIOT MEAON 


1 ’AokAnmids 


Philod, a. etce8. Gomp. 52 *AckdAnmiby be Zets éxepavvwcer, 
as pev 6 Ta Navraxtind ovyypdbas Kav “AokAnm!@ Tearleorns 
kat Kivy[otas] 6 pedorotds, [71 Td]v ImmdAvtoy [mapa]xAnbe:s ba 
*Apltéut|bos dveornoely, as 8 ély "EpipvAn S[tyotxoplos, ot: 
Ka[mavéa ral Av]xotp[yor } 


2 


Erot. 40 Klein: patBoesdéorarov: coumvAdratoy" 
patBov 
yap Kal yatoov 7d otpeBAby réyeTat Kavrbs 5é TOY pnow 
KaumuAdrata 5€ avOpmmov mAcupal e'o: patBoeidea Tporor- 


a tA 
*AcAdrey! em) rod kata Tt wey KolAov Kata 71 Oe KaupmvAov, ws 
Kwyolas taooet Ti A€tw. 


mept OPTNIAOX 


Sch. Ar, Nud. 970 6 Spivis ciOapwdds MutiAnvaios. ovtos 
5& Bonet mpatos KiOopico: rap’ A@nvalois ka vixqoar Mevabnvatots 
ém) KadAlov? &pxovros. jy de *AptotoxAciiov pabnrts. 6 be 
’"AptoroxAcldns KiSapedds hv &piotos. 1d yévos hv ard Tepray- 
dpov. Hkpace 8 ev TH EAAGS kata Ta Mydicd. mapadraBay Se 
toy Ppdvw airAgdodvra gibapiCery e5{Sazev. “Iorpos Se ev Tots 
énvypadouévors Menoroidie zTov @piviw AéoBidv pyar Kdpwvos 
vidyv' todroy be ‘Iépwyas pd-yeipoy byta aby &AAos Sobhym TO 
*ApiotonAeidn. Tatta de axedidoa: Corker’ ef yap Hy yeyoves 
dodA0s Kal pdryeipos ‘lépwvos, ovk ky amréxprpav of kwpikol, Tor- 
Adis adtod peuynucvor ep’ ois exaivoupynoe KaTaKAdoas Thy wdHy 


1 GB: mss raacloy 2 M.H.E. Meier KaAAmaxou 





1 prob. a dithyramb 2 cfah. Aa Olea 3 see Lam- 
procles 1 4 7.e. in the public competition instituted by 
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THE POEMS OF CINESIJAS 


1 Asciepius 1 


Philodemus On Piety: Zeus struck Asclepius by lightning 
because, according to the writer of the Naupactica and the 
Asclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric 
poet Cinesias, he raised Hippolytus from the dead at the 
instance of Artemis; but according to the Lriphylé of 
Stesichorus it was because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus. 


92 


Erotian Glossary to Hippocrates: Most bandy-legged means 
very convex ; for 
bandy-legged 


and crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates; ‘the 
patient’s ribs are very convex like bandy legs.’ Asclapon 
employs the word of that which is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it. 


on PHRYNIS 


Scholiast on Aristophanes?; Phrynis was a singer to the 
lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to 
play the lyre at Athens * and to have won the prize for it at 
the Panathenaic Festival in the archonship of Callias.5 He 
was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who 
was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece 
during the Persian Wars. VPhrynis was a singer to the flute 
before he taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work 
entitled The Lyric Pocts, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son 
of Camon, and that he was originally one of Hiero’s cooks, 
but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides, But ‘this 
seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a 
cook of Hiero’s, the fact would not have been concealed by 
the comic poets, who often speak of him in connexion with 
the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing- 


Pericles 5 B.c, 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus 
B.C, 446 
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AY d 2 Tolaery ead i > , A } , 
mapz TO apxator €0as, ws “Apiotopayns pyc: nal depexparns.— 
Kalo mpStos Thy appovlav éxdacev em) Tb wadrOaxdrepoy. Hy Be 
yours kal puxpes. 


Plut. Mus. 6 1d 5 bAov j wey Kata Tépravdpov Kidappdia ra} 
HExpi THs Ppivibos Hrikias wavTeADs arhH Tis ovga SrereAet. ov 
yap ety 7d madatty o3tw moreicIat Tas KiPapydias ws vov oddé 
petadépew Tas Gpyovias Kal rods puOuods . . . 


Arist. Melaph. 993b 15 
Pherecr. ap. Plut. Afus. 30 
Timoth. fr. 27 


Plut. Prof. Virt. 13 Spivw piv yap of epopa rais Exra 
xopdais S00 mapevrewdpevov Apadtwy mérepoy Tas kvwley 7 TAS 
Kat wOey extent abtots Oéret rapacxelv .. . 


Procl. Chrest. 320a. 32 [1. vouov] 


Ath. 14. 638b al pox@npav d¢ doudtwr yeydvaci momrat, 
rep) Gv nol Pawilas 6 "Epécios éy Tots Tpbs tovs Sopioras, 
ypdpav oStws ‘Tedevixos 6 BuCdytios @71 S& *“Apyas, moira) 
LoxOnpav bvres vduwr, mpds wey Thy iBioy XapoKTHpa Ths Tosews 
eirépour, Tov dé Tepravdpov Kal bpvvidos vouev obde Kats pixpdy 
eSdvavro emmwatoo. 


mept ITPONOMOYT 

Ath, 4 fin. (184d) Aotpis 8 ey 1G Mep) Evpinidov xal 
Sogordcous AAK Biddy pnot wade thy abdAnrixhy ob mapa rod 
tuxdvr0s GAAG Mpovdpov Tov meyiorny exxnkdros Sdtav. 

Ibid. 14. G8le 7d 5é raraidy ernpeiro wep) Thy povotkhy 7d 
Kaddy Kol mdvr’ elxe kara Thy TéxYnY Toy oikEtoY avToisS KécMOV. 





1 cf. Suid. Spivis, Bwporoxedoaito, ducKoAoKaumTas 2 for 
the rest of the passage see vol. i Terpander, p. 23 Lehi 
Plut. De Scips, 1, Poll. 4. 66 4 cf. Plut. Agis 10. where 


he gives the Ephor’s name as Ecprepes (but Emprepes 
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ing. Compare Aristophanes and Pherecrates.—He was the 
first to make changes tor the worse in the use of the ‘ modes.’ 
He was effeminate as a man and frigid as a composer. + 


Plutarch Music: In short, lyre-singing in Terpander’s day, 
and indeed right down to the age of Phrynis, was always 
entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right 
to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with 
modulation of mode and rhythm.? 


Aristotle Melaphysics: see on Timotheus, p. 297. 

Pherecrates in Plutarch: see ow Timotheus, p, 285. 

Timotheus: sce below, p. 328.3 

Plutarch How a Man knows that ke is improving in Virtue: 
Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the 


lyre, was asked by the Ephors whether they should cut off 
the two highest or the two lowest . . .* 


Proclus Chreslomathy [innovations in the Nome]: see on 
Timothcus, p. 291. 


Athenaens Doctors at Dinner: Mereover there have been 
composers of bad lyric, of whom we are told by Phaenias 
of Eresus in his Tract Against the Sophists, where he says: 
‘ Telenicus of Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers 
of bad nomes, were at no loss with respect to the proper 
character of that type of composition, but were unable, 
nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard 
set by Timotheus and Phrynis.’ ® 


on PRONOMUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In his treatise On Euripides 
and Sophoctes Duris declares that Alcibiades learnt flute- 
playing from so great a man as Pronomus. 


The Same: In the old days ‘ beauty’ or propriety was a 
matter for consideration in music, and everything had its 
own proper artistic ‘ornament’ oraccompaniment. For this 


Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds ‘and the Ephors who did the 
same with Timotheus’; if this took place at all, it prob 
belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis > Ath. adds 
citations of Alexis and Anaxandrides mentioning Argas 
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dudmep joav 18101 Kae? éxdorny &ppovlav aro) Kal Exdorors abAnTay 
irijpxov avadol Exdoty appovia mpdapopat ev Tos ay@or, Tipdyopos 
8 é OnBaios mparos % nidnoe amd ray auTav Kabrav mdcas >> ras 
Gppovias: viv dé eixh kat dAdyws Aarovral THs movoikys. 


Anth. Plan. 28° ~AdnAov- 


‘EAAGS wey OnBas wpotépas mpovKpivev ev avaois* 
©7Ba 5& Mpdévopov, maida toy Oiriddov. 


Paus. 9. 12. 4 [7. fepby 7d ’ArdAAwvos 7d ev OfBais]- avdpics 
7é €or Mpovduou avdpds abAnoavtos émaywydrara és TOUS TOAAOUS 
. TIipdvopos 5€ Hy bs mpStos éwevdnoev avAovs és Grav apuovias 
éxovtas emirndeiws, mpatos Se Siadopa és Tocodrov meAn ba” 
abdols nvAnoe Tors abrots.2 Aéyetat Se ws Kal TOD mpocwmov TH 
oxhpatt Kal éxl rod mavtbs Kivhoe odparos mepicoas 57 71 
Zrepme ta O€atpa: Kal of kal doux memoinpévoy ear) mpooddiov 
és AfjAov rots em Evpirw Xadnidetor. rovrdv re obv évtavOa of 
O7nBaior ka) *Erapewavdav Tov Moddpuridos avebecay, 


Ibid. 27. 7 [x. oictopotd Mecojyns]: kal thy wey tore huepav 
mpos Ouoias Te Kal edxais hoa tats d& epetis tov TeLxous Tov 
mepiBorov Hyeipov, nat evtds oixtas Kat Ta fep% émoiodvto. 
cipydCovro de nad ord hovorkis &AANS pev obdemias, avady dt 
Bowtiwy kal "Apyelov: Ta Te Saxdda Kal Tpovduov pean tore 3} 
mponxoncay padiora és GuthAay. 


Ar. Eeel. 98: 


iy © eynadiCdperda TpoTeEpat, Aioowey 
EvoreAdpevar Baiparia: Tov méyovd TE 

bray kabdper 0 bv meptdnoduec® exci, 

tls obk by 7 npas dvdpas nyhoad Spay 5 
’Ayippios ‘yoov Toy Tpovdpou maywr’ eéxwv 
AéAnbe> Kalror mpore pov qv obtos yer, 

vuvt 8°, Spas, mparre: r& meyior’ ev TH woret. 


Sch. ad loc. ‘O *Ayippios orparnyos Onrvdpidbdys, kptas ev 
AéoBy, kal tov purdby 8€ Tay momntay cuverepe, Kal mp&ros 
€xkAnoaatixdy dé5anev. 6 5€ Updvopos abAnrys peyav exov 
meywva. "Ayupptos de elpumpwkros. 


1 Cas.-Mein. 2 Siebelis; mss a’rots nv. r. ada. 
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reason there were flutes peculiar to each ‘mode,’ and in the 
competitions every flute-player had flutes adapted to each. 
The first to play all the modes on one pair of flutes was 
Pronomus of Thebes. But nowadays the art of music is 
pursued in a random and inconsiderate way. 


Planudean Anthology Anonymous :— 
Greece judged Thebes to be first in playing the flute, and 
Thebes Pronomus son of Oeniacles.+ 


Pausanias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes]: And there is a statue there of Pronomus, a flute- 
player who had great charm for the vulgar . . . It was he 
who invented flutes that were suited to any mode, and first 
played tunes differing in this respect on the same pair of 
flutes. We are told too that his facial expression and the 
versatility of his bodily movements used to bring down the 
house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the 
Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos, Of 
him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that 
the Thebans set up statues in this place. 


The Same [On the founding of Messené by Epameinondas] : 
That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers, On the 
following days they began to build the wall round the city, 
and houses and temples within it. The work was done to the 
accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive 
flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies 
of Sacadas and those of Pronomus. 


Aristophanes Kcclesiazusae: 

And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as 
we gather up our cloaks; and when we show the beards we 
shall put on there, everybody that sees us will think we are 
men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found out in Pronomus’ 
beard ; and yet he was a woman once, though now, as you 
see, he’s the biggest man in Athens. 

Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a general of 
effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He 
cut down the pay of the poets and was the first to pay 
members of parliament. Pronomus was a flute-player who 
hada great beard. Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice. 


1 cf. Didymus ad Dem. Berl. Klassikertexte i. pp. 59-60. 
ais 


TEAEDTOY 
Bios 


Marm. Par. 65 af ob Teréatns Ledwovyts0s 
évienoev “AOnvnow érm HAAAD IIIT, adpyovros 
-AOnvnow Mixwvos. 

Diod. Sic. 14. 46 [398 B.C] 7epacav 6€ Kata 
ToUTOY Tov éviavTov of éemionudtator S:Oupap- 
Bozrotoi, Dirokevos KvOnpros, Tepdbeos Mernotos, 
Teréatns Lerivodvtwos, LWorwviéos b5 xat Cwoypa- 
hixris Kal povorks eiyev éuTecpiav. 

Apollon. Hist. Mir, 40 “Apia o£evos 0 povolxos 
év 76 Tedéotov Bio ono, grep év “Iradia 
ouvexvpnoer, bro TOV ayrov Kaupov pevecBar 
maOn, av év elvar Kal TO Tmepl Tas yuvatkas 
yevouevovy aToTOV. éxaoTacEls yap ylyveoUat 
TolavTas wate éviote KaOnuévas Kai OeTrvovcas 
@S KaAovVTOS TIVOS UnaKkovelv, eitTa éxTNdav 
dkatacxétous yiwouevas kal tpéxev éxTos THs 
modews.  partevouévors 6é€ Tvis Aoxpois Kal 
‘Pyyivors Trepl THS amarhayis rob mdbous elmrety 
Tov Jeov Tardvas dbey eapivovs 1 Tipépas E.  0ev 
TOANOUS yeverOar atl gS év 7H Itania. 


Plut. dler. 8 xai rhv pev “Thrdda tis Tode- 
puns dperis ep odiov Kal vopifov ral avopatwr 
1. elyev del peTa Tou eyxerpsdiou setpeévny bo 
TO mpooKepararor, as ‘Ovnaixprros ¢ iaTopnKe, TOV 
66 GAXAwv BiBriwv ov« evTOpav ev Tots avw ToTrOLS 


1 mss insert dw5exarns 
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TELESTES 
" Lire 
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Telestes of 


Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the arechonship 
of Micon at Athens (402 z.c.). 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: About this 
year (398 z.c.) flourished the most famous dithyramb- 
writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, 
Telestes of Selinus, and Polyidus painter and 
musician. 


Apollonius Marvels of History: The musician 
Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Telestes that at 
the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable 
things happened of which there was one which 
concerned the women. It seems that they were 
seized with a distraction which caused them when 
seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer 
a call, and then rush incontinently through the door 
and run out of the city, When the Locrians and 
Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the 
matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves 
from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for 
sixty days. Hence the large number of paean- 
writers in Italy. 

Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Iliad, which he 
believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of 
valour . . . he kept, according to Onesicritus, with 
his dagger under his pillow, and when he felt the 
want of other books up-country,t he commanded 


1 jc. in Asia Minor and beyond 
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“Aptadov éxédevoe méurat, Kaxelvos Emeuwev 
av’T@ tas Te DirtoTov BiBrous Kal rav EvpeTribdov 
% SS ve A Ae ‘ 8 a ’ 
Kai Lopoxreovs kat Aiayvrouv Tpayworav cuyvas, 

kat Teréotov cal Dirokévov SiOupauBous. . 


Plin. NT, 35, 36. 22 [de Nicomacho|: Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse 
pingendum ab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is 
faciebat Telesti poetae monumentum, praefinito die 
intra quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in poenam accenso, paucisque diebus absol- 
visse celeritate et arte mira. 


TEAESTOY MEAON 
1 “Apys 
Ath. 14. GI6£ mpds by ayriAcywv GAAS En ‘GAA? G ye 
Deawotvtrios TeA€oTys TS MeAavinmidy (fr. 2) avricopvooduevos 
ev "Apyot pn: 6 5& Adyos eat) mepi THs AOnvas- 
. . . dv! code 
copay haBodcav ovn éréAXrropat vow 
Spupots dpetoes Spyavov 
a ’ , + 3 
éiav ’’A@avay dvacpbarpov aiayos éxpoBy- 
5 Ocicav adOis yepov éxBareiv® 
VULPAYEVEL YELPOKTUTT@ 
eo t t 
gnpi Mapava Kréos: 
, , 3 , f 
Tl yap viv evnpuToLo KaNEOS 
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Harpalus to send him some, and received from him 
Philistus, a large number of the tragedies of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some 
dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus. 


Pliny Natural History [on Nicomachus]: He was 
the quickest worker in painting ever known. We 
are told that when he was under contract to 
Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily? to adorn with 
pictures before a certain date the monument he was 
putting up to the poet Telestes, he arrived shortly 
before the time to find the tyrant angry and deter- 
mined to bring him to book, but within a few days 
had fulfilled his obligation with a despatch and a 
skill equally admirable. 


See also Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of 
Cythera, p, 364), Suid. s.v. 


THE POEMS OF TELESTES 


1? Tue Arco 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: To this another rejoined: 
‘But Telestes of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippides’ 
(fr. 2) in the Argo, where he says—he is speaking of Athena 
(and the flute)— : 

My mind believeth not that in the mountain 
copses divine Athena took this instrument that was 
as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to 
her face, cast it again from her hands to be the 
glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a 
nymph. For why should she teel prick of concern 


1 ¢, 360-340 Bc. 2 of. Suid. s. TeAéarns 





1 sc. abaAdv 2 Wil: mss é« xepav Badeiy 
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- 0fUs érerpev epas, 
10 a mapGeviay a dyapov Z 
Kal ata amévere KrAwOO ; 


&s ovx by edAaBnbelons thy aicxpdtynta Tod cfSous Bia Thy 
mapGeviay Eths TE Hot 
aNXG paTav ayopevtos® &de waTaroroyor 
ns / ae) GF , ie 
ddpa tpogértal ‘EXXada povooTorwv 
lal pS / n ca vw 
aopas érip9ovoy Bpotois Téexvas dvetsos, 
peta TatTa be eyKwpid wy Thy avAnTiKhy Ayes 
a 6 ne 4 BR ve £5 tal 
av cuvepifotatav* Bpoutw mapédwxe cepvas 
daipovos depoev Tvedp’ alodhomTEepvyov ov 
ayn ® 
@KUTATL YELPOv. 


2-3 “AokAnmos 
Ath. 14. GIGf (contd.) Kouds SE Kav TE *AoKAntia 5 
Tedéorns COfdwoe Tv Tay avAay xpelay ev ToUTOLS* 
7) Dpvya cadrdurrvowy avrov tepav Baoidha, 
Av6éov o¢ éppoce TpaTos 
Awpisos avtimarov Movcas vopov, aioropop- 
pois ® 
TVEVMLATOS eUT-TEPOV avpav 
ApLPpeTrAEKOY KANALOLS. 


<-> 
3 
Philod. 7. ei0eB. 17 Gomp., toy AokAnmiy 8 b2d Ards 


Ke[pavvw |Ojvar yéypladev ‘Hotodos . . . kal 6 [a Nav]mdaria 
mo{toas] cal TeAéot[ns AckAnmé . . 


1 Wil: mss épws é@r. 2 @ Dobr : mss at yap &yapov 
Cas: mss &yavov 3 Grotef: mss avaxép. 4M. Schm: 
mss cupep. 5 aepdev B: mss aepOev: ayaa FE, cf. names 
c.g. *AyA@pudos Bechtel Hist. Personennamen p. 13 and 
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for lovely beauty, she whom Clotho had assigned 
virginity unwedded and unchilded ?>— 
that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, 
because of her virginity—and he continues: 

Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale 
of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a 
reproach unto men a clever art— 


(and then he praises flute-playing) 


—which the airy breath of the holy Goddess to- 
gether with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble- 
winged hands hath given’to Bromius to be best of 
all his menials. 


2-3 AscLEPIUS 


Athenaeus (continued): No less elegantly has Telestes 
described the use of the flutes in this passage of the 
Asclepius : 

or the Phrygian king of holy fair-breath’d flutes,1 
who first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the 
Dorian Muse, and inwove the wingéd breeze of 
his breath with the shifting-shapéd reed. 


32 
Philodemus Ox Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was 
struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the 


Naupactia and Telestes in his Asclepius ... 





1 probably Olympus 2 cf. Ibid. 52 (p. 267) 





Hesych. &yady: mss ayAaay § yduovDobr : aiodoudppors 
Hart.-Wil: mss vouoaiodoy dppvat 
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4 ‘Ypévatos 
Ath. 14. 637a [. wayddidos}: Tedeorns 5 ev “Tuevaly 
diOupduBwo mevraxopddy pyow abriy elvat 614 tovTwy: 
G@dXos 8 aAXaV KNaYYyav Lels 
u J , i 

KepaTopevon epehile waryacuv 

mevtappaBde! yopdav apbud 
xXepoxapapLotavAoy* avactpapov Tayxos. 


5 


Ath. 14. 625e thy 5€ Spvyiot) Kal thy Avdiorl (appovias) 
mopa Tav BapBapwy otcas yaobjvar tois “EAAnow amd Tay civ 
TléAomt KareAOdvtwy eis Thy MeAomdvynouy Spvyay nal Avday .. . 
3.) kal TeAdorys 6 SeAwvobvtids myo: 

Ilparo: mapa xpatiipas ‘EX avov év avrois 
ouveraogl Tlehorros Matpos opeias 

Dpvyov detoav vopov" 

Toe Oo a€upavors Taxtidwv Warpols 4 Kpéxov 
Avétov vuvor. 


6 
Ibid. 11. 501 f (x. piarGy]: nal Oedrouros 3° ev "AABalz Epn: 
‘paBodaa wAnpn xpucéavy pecduparoy | piddnrv. Teddotyns 3° 
&karov wvduale vi,’ ws Tod TeAéoTou 


aKatov 
thy piddny eipnedtos. 
7 
Philod. w. edocB. 18 Gomp. AicxvAos 8 [ev....... ] «ah 
“IB[vxos nal TelAdotns[.....-.-- ] tas ‘Apa[ulas.... 
8 


Ibid. 23 (see Melan. 10 p. 238 above). 


1 Dind.-B: mss év revrapaBd@, ev mevtapaBy (which Wil, 
keeps) and ép0uo 2 E, cf. modorpéxados : mss Xepa Kapp. 
(Eust. év xop5ats xetpa x.)  % Mus: mss ors 4 mss Waduol 
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41 HyMenarus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument 
called magadis]: Telestes in his Dithyramb Hymenaeus tells 
us in the following lines that it had five strings : 

Then uttering various din they roused the horn- 
voiced? magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings 
plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands. 


5 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The Phrygian and Lydian 
‘modes,’ which were of foreign origin, were made known to 
the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emi- 
grated to the Peloponnese with Pelops... Hence the 
passage of Telestes of Selinus: 

The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Moun- 
tain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of 
Greece were they that attended upon Pelops; and 
the Greeks forthwith began to thrum the Lydian 
hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute. 


6 


The Same [on the eup called phialé}: And Theopompus 
in his play Althaca says: ‘She took the brimming eup of 
gold mid-bossed, but Telestes called it ‘‘boat”’, Telestes 
evidently having used the word 


boat 
for the phiale, 
7 
Philodemns On Picty: Aesehylus [in the... ... J and 
Ibyeus and Telestes[........ ] the Harpies... . 
8 


The Same (see Melanippides 10 p. 239 above) 
For CRExuS see on Timotheus p. 287 below 


Hef. Eust. 1108.1 2 de. struck with the horn-made 
plectrum 3 Jit. a hand-double-course-turning swiftness 
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Beos 
St. Byz. Méantos: ods émedharns év Kapia 
tov lovey ... 0 TORTS Maanzios. otto Kal 


Oarijs *EEauvou Tarpos Miarjacos expnware te? 
kat DaxvrLns cal Tipobeos K1Oapmoos, os éroinae 
Néwov Kidapdicdv BiBXous oxTaKaideca els 
éeTOv oKTaKLa Xion TOV apiO nov, Kal Tpovduea 
addov xia. Ovncxe & év Maxedovig. émuyé- 
ypaTTat avT@ Tobe 
Ilatpa Ni ugnas rixter Movaatar moGewwvov 
Tepobeor KiOapas SeEtov fvioyov .. . 

Suid. Tepddeos: Oepcdvdpov 7 Neopovcov? 4 
Didowort6os Mirrjoros Avpexds: d5 THv Sexatyy 
Kal evdexaryy xopdiyy mpoaeOnxe kal THD 
dpyaiav povaeny ert TO feadareoTepov peTiyyaryev. 
ay oe emi TOV Edpemidou Npoveayv ToD Tparyexod, 
Kal’ ovs Kat Didtrmes 0 Maxedav éBacindeven. 
Kal éreAXevTyoev eTav évnviKxovrTa éextd, ypawras 
8: érav Nopovs Mevotxovs Sexaervéa, Upooipa 
As’, “Apteww, Aracxevas 7’, Eyxopia, Tlépoas,° 
Navrdvov, Pweidas, Aaépryp, AcOvpauBous tn, 

“YT pvous ka’, Kat ddra Tod. 

Marm. Par. 76 ad’ ob _Tipddeos Biécas éty 
PAAAA éreredtnaev ér[n dpyovtos AOiynar .. «| 
1 “was called’ ? mss Neoutcov 3 mss insert 
1 of. Kust. Dion. Perieg. 823 2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17 


3 211. have obviously been lost which contained the death- 
place ‘ the last two are prob. jokes of the comic 
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Lire 
Stephanus of Byzantium Lexicon :1 Miletus :—A 
famous city of Ionian Caria... The inhabitants 


are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of 
Examyas, Phocylides, and Timotheiis,2 the last 
the singer to the lyre, who composed 18 Books of 
Lyre-sung Nomes amounting to 8000 lines and 
Pronomia amounting to 1000 more. He died in 
Macedonia. The following epitaph has been written 
upon him: ‘ Miletus was the motherland that bore 
that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver 
ofMpmeniynera > 


Suidas Lexicon ; Timotheus :—Son of Thersander, 
or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis;4 of Miletus; lyric 
poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to 
the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the 
worse. He flourished in the time of Euripides the 
tragedy-writer, when Philip of Macedon was king.§ 
He died at the age of 97, and was the author of 19 
Musical Nomes in epic verse, 36 Preludes,§ the 
Artemis, 8 Adaptations,’ Eulogies, The Persians, 
Nauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 
21 Hymns, ete. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Timotheus 
died at the age of 90, in the archonship of . . . at 
Athens ... years.® 


poets 5 ef, Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who says he 
flourished B.c, 398 6 perh. = the Pronomia above 
7 revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) ® the 
actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 387 z.c. 
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Satyrus Vit, Eur, Ox, Pap. 1176, 39. xxii [xata- 
ppovovpevov]! tod Tipwobéou mapa tois “EXAnowv 
Ova THY év TH povotkH Kaivoro\i(ay? Kat na? 
vrepBornv abuuyjcavtos aote Kal Tas yelpas 
éauT@ oieyvwxKévar trpoahéperv, povos Evpiridns ® 
avaTanw Tov pev Geatav Katayeddoat, Tov dé 
Tindbeov aicOopuevos Aixos éotiv ev TO yeven, 
Tapapvbycacbai ve Adyous Stevo os olov Te 
TAPAKNITIKWTATOUS, Kat 69 Kal TO TOV Tlepody 
Tpooimiov ouryyparrat, TO* Te viKoar Tavoadbat 
KaTappovovpevoy [pace Tolys Ti[podeov .. . 


Plut. dn Seni 23 ob 6é Kal Trpd8eov Evpe- 
mtdns cupiTTomevov emt TH Kaworopig kal mapa- 
vopeiy eis THY povatKnY Soxodvra Oappeiv ¢ éxéhevoev 
@s Odyou ypevov THY OedtpwY tT’ av’T@ yevnao- 
Bevan. 


Ibid. Mus, 30 omotos éeé kat Medavernidys 6 
pedoTraLos emrurjevopLevos ovK évémerve TH Tpot- 
Tapxovan HOUoLKH, GAN ove DrroEevos ovee 
Tepodeos: ovTos yap éxtapOoyyou tis AUpas 
umapxyouans Ews eis Aptatoxdelonv, Tov Tepmrav- 
dpecov tovov dséppuryev® eis mrelovas POdyyous. 
aa yap Kal avdrntixn ad’ dmhovaTépas els 
TotKth@repay peTaBeBrxe povarKkny” TO yap 
Tanaov, ws eis Mehaverridny TOV TOY ouOv- 
pipBov TOUT IY, cupBeByxet Tovs avdANTaS Tapa 
TOV TOLNnTOV AapBdverv Tous peabous, TpoTa- 
yevirTovans OnovoTt THS ToLnTEwWs TOV O AVANTOV 


1 FE, eg. 2 the » seems to be added above the a 
3 Aé€yera: seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31 4 Wil: pap. 
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Satyrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. 
Papyrus): When Timotheus was suffering from un- 
popularity in Greece because of his musical innova- 
tions, and in the depths of despair had actually made 
up his mind to take his own life, it is said that 
Euripides alone took the opposite line, and not only 
laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an 
exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him 
with the most comforting arguments possible, and 
went so far as to compose for him the prelude to 
The Persians, his victory with which put an end to 
Timotheus’ unpopularity. 

Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Thus when 
Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who 
broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of 
good cheer since he would soon have his audience 
at his feet. 


The Same On Music: In like manner the lyric 
poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the 
art of music as he found it, and so also Philoxenus 
and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides } 
the lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided 
the Terpandrean ‘mode’ into a greater number of 
notes.2_ Flute-playing too has become more complex 
than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb- 
writer Melanippides, it had become customary for 
the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously 
because the poetry had played the first part in the 
performance and the flute-players had been merely 


1 ¢. 480 B.c. 2 the reading is doubtful 





Tov 5 BE, cf. xxi. 30 6 Westph.-Z: mss e's Tépravdcov 
Tov Avtiscaion die pp. 
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UmnNpeTovyT@Y Tots didacKddous: borepov b€ Kal 
toto SuehOapn, @s Kab Depexpary Tov Ko MLKOY 
eloayaryely THY Movoveny €v yuvarKeto TX NPAT, 


Odnv 


KATHKLOPEVNY TO oO"Aa' TroLel O€ THY 


Atcatoouvny SstarvvOavoperny tiv aitiay Tis 
, i ‘\ A a 
AwBns Kal THY Iloinow Neyovcay: 


10 


15 


20 


AEE bev OUK axovoa* col Te yap KAVEWW 

enol Te rear Oupos jovny é eXel. 

enol yap apee thes KAK@V Mehaviaridys, 

€v ToOIGt mparos + os aBav GVAKE be 

Narhapwrépay T Eroinge xopeats dddexa. 

XN ovv Cuws oTos pev Hv amox pay avnp 

guorye » . . 7 pos Ta vov KaKd. 

Kuvynoias 6é ep 6 KaTapatos *ATTLKOS, 

éEappovious cauTas Tomy ev Tals oTpopais 

aTOAWAEY’ OUTS, WATE THS TOLNTEWS 

tav diupapav, Kabdnrep ev tals doriaty, 

apiotép avtod haivetat Ta Oebtd. 

GX’ obv avextos odTOS HY Guws Ops. 

Dpivis 0 Wtov oT poBtrov éuParav Twa 

KapT TOY pe Kal oTpépov onny 81éb Gopev 

év ema xopeais E bacex’ appovias exo. 

GAN’ obv Eworye YOUTOS AV aTrox pay avnp: 

et yap TL Ka bijpaprev avdrs avéda Bev. 

6 b€ Tipodeos pw’, & dtdTaTn, KaTwpYXE 

Kal dtaxéxvaik aicyiota. Al. Lois ovtoal 

<o> Trpdbeos ; 3 10. Modgjovds TLS Tuppias: 

Kaka or Tapéayev ols? &rravtas obs AEyo 

maperynrAvd, ayayov* éxtpavédovs pvppn- 
Kas 


1 Mein: mss -o:s * Burette: mss mévre x. or mevtaxdpbois 


Sell: 
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. 
But later on, this practice fell into disuse. Thus 
Pherecrates! the writer of comedy introduces Music 
{as he calls her)? in the shape of a woman who 
shows every sign of having been badly used, and 
makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible 
plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, 
Poetry)? thus replies: ‘I'll tell thee gladly, for 
‘tis equal joy to me to speak as ’tis for thee to hear.” 
My troubles all began with Melanippides; he was 
the first to take and let me down and make me a 
loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same 
he was a good enough fellow . . .4 to what I suffer 
now. Next, that accursed Athenian Cinesias has 
done me so much damage by the extra-modal 
flourishes” he inserts between the strophes, that 
the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like 
the left. But all the same he was a good enough 
fellow. As for Phrynis, he has bent me and twisted 
me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirl- 
wind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven 
strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough 
fellow. If he did any damage, he made it right 
again. But Timotheus now, he, my dear, has 
debauched me and mauled me till I’m not fit to be 
seen.—Justice. And who is this Timotheus?— 
Portry. A red-haired man from Miletus. He has 
treated me worse than all the others by drawing 


1 that the citation is from the Cheiron appears from 
Nicom. Harm. 2. 35 Meib: A. seems to have been uncertain 
of the ascription to P., cf.8. 364a 2 j.e, in the Sth-century 
sense of music plus poetry 3 the Greek is ‘ Poetry thus 
replies’; Piut. interprets for his readers, see the whole 


context 4 a gap in the mss. is indicated by the metre 
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e€appovious bmepBoraious e (wootous 
25 Kat vey rapows, omep Te TAS pahavous An 
Kama! pe KaTepéotwoce .. .? 
Kay evtvyn Tov por Babslovan povn, 
amrééuge Kavéduce yopoais Evdexa3 
Kal ‘A piotopavns o o Kw [LLKOS punpovever Dirofevov 
Kal byow OTL eis Tous KuKdious yopovs* pérn 
ela nveyKaro. Kal aout bé kopedorracot ébetEav 
THD atomiay TOV peTa TADTA THY povatKnY KaTa- 
KEKEPLATLKOTOV. 


Plut. Mus. 12 [7. xatvotopias tas pvOpo- 
Bogeeh éote O€ Tes “AXkparx) KatvoTouia Kal 
ZrHatXopetos, Kal aural ovK aperTacar ToD 
Kano. Kpefos be Kal Tepobeos Kal Dirofevos 
Kal ol KaT’ avrovs THY HALKLAV yeyovores Towra 
poptixw@Tepor Kab _prroxaivorepor® yeyovact, Tov 
pthavOpwrrov Kal Bewarexov vov dvopa.Fomevov 
Tpomov duaEavres: TH yap odryoxopoiay Kab Thy 
amdoTnTa Kal TEMVOTNTA THS MOVGLKHAS TAVTEAOS 
apxaixiy eivar cupBéeRnxev. 


Ibid. 21. 


/ ia n 
Plut. Inst. Lac. 17 ef 5é tes tapaBaivoe te Ths 
, n \ 
apXaias pmovoikns, ov érétpeTov: ada Kal TOV 
Tépravdpov apyaixeratoy évta Kal adpiotov Tay 
x fol lal - a 

Kad’ éavtov xiOapwoav kat TOY jpwikav mpakewv 
1 Elmsl: mss xdéurrey 2 the 3 IL. beginning étapy. 
placed here by B come in the mss after elanyéyxato below, 
where they are preceded by 4% 8 Movoik) A€yer raira 


3 Mein., cf. Nicom: mss dédexa * perh. povwdixd has 
fallen out (Westph.) 5 BE: mss -rauvot 


1 or devious 2 kaumry ‘bend’ or ‘flourish’ and «dyarn Sa 
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extraordinary? ant-runs all outside the “ modes,’ 
and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and 
filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of cater- 
pillars? ... And if he ever meets me walking 
alone® he strips me and undoes me‘ with his 
eleven strings.’ Moreover Aristophanes the comic 
poet mentions Philoxenus, and tells us that he intro- 
duced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses, And 
other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd 
antics of the later composers who frittered music 
away till there was nothing left of it. 


Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm] : Innova- 
tions are ascribed to Aleman and also to Stesichorus, 
in both cases without departing from the beautiful 
manner. But Crexus, Timotheus, Philoxenus, and 
the other poets of their period were less refined and 
more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular 
manner now® known as the thematic or effect- 
producing. For the employment of few strings ° 
and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone 
entirely out of vogue, 


The Same (see on Polyidus p. 404) 


Plutarch Spartax Institutions: Disregard of the 
musical tradition was not allowed. Even Terpander, 
the oldest and in his time the greatest singer to the 
lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was 


eaterpillar’ are identical in the genitive plural, which gives 
the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words 2 Aya, 
in a solo-song 4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and 
dissolving into nothing 5 7.e. in the time of Aristoxenus 
(fl. 336 B.c.), who is Plutarch’s authority ® this term is 
applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest, 
to a general condition of technical unelaborateness 
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erraver ny, dps ol i Ehopor eSnplocav Kal THY Kbd- 
pav avtod Tpocerattdheva av éyovtes,? OTe pba 
povnv Xopoiy évéTerve TEptacoTEepay TOD TOLKLAOV 2 
Ths davis Xdpw pova yap Ta admAovcTEpA TOV 
perav edoximator. Tepobéov bé drycoveSopevou Ta 
Kapvewa, els TOV édopov paXatpay AaBov iporn- 
cev avtov éx sTotépou TOV pepOv amoTéuyn TAs 
Thelous TaY émTa Yopoar. 


Paus. 3.12.10 [m. Zardprns|> érépa 8é ex THs 
aryopas éatlv €€000s, xa” iv Twerointal adiow 
Kadoupevn Kids, evOa Kal viv ert éxkAnorabovar 
.. . evTadOa éxpésuacav Aaxedatpoviot Tv Tipo- 
Béov rob Midnaiov KxiOapav, Katayvovtes ott 
xopoais ; émTa Tals apyatas épedpey ev TH 
Kiapwdia téccapas yopdds. 

Ath. 14. 636 e “Aptéuwv & év 76 TpoTw Teph 
Atovuaiaxod "Emory paros Tipodedv pyar Tov 
Midojocov mapa Tois moAnNols Soar TohvxXop- 
dotépw avat pats ypicacbat TH maydcr: S10 Kat 
mapa tois Adkwow evOvvdpnevov as Tmapadbeipos 
THY dpxaiay povoriijy, Kal pEéddovT0s TLVOS exTeM- 
vey avTod TAS TepiTTas TOV Yopoar, detEar map 
avrots Umdpxovra "ATrodovio Koy Tpos TV AUTO 
ovvtatw icoyopoov Avpav éxovta Kal apeOhvar. 


Nicom. Mus. Gr. 274 Jan 674 6cot TH orydon 
xopan mpocKad inray sh ne ov AOYH tuvi, TH 6E 
7 pos TOUS dkpoatas yuyayoyia 7 porjx Ona av. 
womep On Kat Beddpactds® te o Teepitns THv 


1 E: mss pépovtes 2 youtpov? 2 mss also mpéppacros, 
cf, Boet. Mus. 1. 20 
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed 
to the wall, because, to suit his voice, he added to 
it a single string more than was usual, and they, it 
seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. 
And when Timotheus was competing at the Carneian 
Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked 
him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the 
strings which brought the number beyond seven. 


Pausanias [on Sparta]: There is another way out 
of the market-place, past the building called the 
Scias or Shade, where the assembly is “held to this 
day . Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of 
Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding 
four new strings to the traditional seven when 
singing to the lyre.t 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Arte- 
mon in the lst Book of his work on The Dionysiac 
Monument,2 Timotheus of Miletus appears in most 
accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an 
unusually elaborate stringing, and when he was 
called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical 
tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous 
strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a 
statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the 
same number of strings as his, and so to have been 
acquitted. 


Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of 
strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to 
adesire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus 


1 cf. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cic. Leg. 2. 15. 39; the story is also 
told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, ef. p. 269 
n. 4; the actual decree of the Ephors against T. is quoted 
Boet. de Mfus. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the 2nd 
Cent. B.C. 2 reading doubtful 
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eva ny xXopdny mpockabine, kat ‘Iottaios Thy 
dexaTnv o Korodwvtos, Tipdbeos o 0 Mirjotos T™v 
évoexaTny, Kai epeEns GQot. ever els oxT@KaL- 
Sexarny avyyOn xopony To TAOS wap’ avTav. 


Clem. Al. Sir, 1. 133 (365) wéros te ab mpatos 
TmepreOnKe Tots ToLnpact Kat Tos AaKxedatpoviwy 
vopovs euerorroinae Téprravdpos o “Avticcaios, 
88 tpapBov 6é érevonaev Adaos Eppioveds, Upvov 
Eryotxopos ‘Ipepaios, Xopelav "ARK aY Aaxe- 
daipovios, TA épwrtKa "Avakpéwv Trios, v Uropxnaw 
Ilivdapos OnPaios, vopovs te mpatos joev év 
xope Kal cOdpa Tipobeos o Merrjatos. 


Plut. Mus. 4 of d€ tis KuPapmdias voor 7 potepov 
TOAXRD Xpove TOV AVA @OLKaY katertabnoay én 
Tepmdvépov Sac Tem oint at bé TO Teprravdpp 
Kai Tpoolula KiOapwoixa év éteciv. OTL O ot 
KiOapwdicol vouor of Tada é& ev cvviatarTo, 
Tupodeos €d7Xwoe Tovs yodv mpeTous vopous év 
éTeECL dia pevyydeov diBupapBexny AEE meer, 
brrws HH evO’s pavy Tapavopay eis THY apyaiav 
povalKnD. 


Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a 33 6 vopos 
ypadetar pev eis "Amrodrwva, exer O& Kal THY 
em@vupiay am avTod: vousos! yap o “ATOAN@V 
emexAyOn OTe THY apYaiwy Yopovs (oTavTMV Kai 
T™pos avAov 7 Avpav adovTwy Tov VOpOY Xpuco- 
Bepus Kpis mpatos oTON} /Xpngdpevos éxmt peTret 
wat xO dpav avaraBav els pinot ToD’ AtroXXwVOS 
MOVOS HOE VOpoY, Kal EVOOKLNTAaYTOS AVTOD SlapéveEt 


1 Schott: mss vopmmos 
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of Pieria added the ninth, Histiaeus of Colophon the 
tenth, Timotheus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on 
to the eighteenth.t 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : ‘The first man 
to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who 
thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ;? the Dithyramb 
was invented by Lasus of Hermioné ; the Hymn by 
Stesichorus of Himera; the Choral dance by Aleman 
of Sparta; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos; 
dancing the Hyporcheme by Pindar of Thebes ; and 
Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotheus 
of Miletus. 


Plutarch Music: The Lyre-sung Nome was 
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days 
of Terpander . . . Terpander composed Lyre-sung 
Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient 
Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the 
practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in 
hexameters with an intermixture of dithyrambic 
phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset 
his sins against the musical tradition. 


Proclus Chrestomathy : The Nome is in honour of 
Apollo and takes its name from his appellation 
Nomius.2 The ancients used to make choruses and 
sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Chrysothemis the 
Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a 
lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a nome 
solo, and as he became famous for this performance 


1 there follows a ref. to the passage of Pherecrates (p. 
285): the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by 
(Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6, 610, and the ninth by Pliny V.H. 
To ofl * perh. a confusion between the two meanings of 
vouos, ‘law’ and ‘nome,’ but cf. Plut. Sol. 3 3 the 
etymology is prob. incorrect 
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0 TpoTos ToD ayovicwaros. Sones 6é Tépravépos 
pev TMpatos Tehedoae Tov vomov rn pp ETP D 
xpnodpevos, émeta “Apiwy 6 MnOvpvaios ovK 
dduya ouvavEjoat, avTos Kai ToLNnTHS Kal nBape- 
805 Yevopevos. Ppiuis | oé 0 MutiAnvatos éxawvo- 
TOpNaev aur TOV" TO TE yap éEdpetpov TO Aehupevep 
ouvawe Kal xopdais TOV emra mreioow expijoaro. 
TiuoOeos 5é tarepov eis tiv viv avtov iyaye 
Tae. got ovv o pev SiOvpapBos Kexwnpevos 
Kal TOAD TO evOovatmdes preTa Yopeias eudaivwv 
els 7abn catacKevatopevos Ta pddara olKeta 
TO Oc, Kat cea oPnras bev Kal Tots pub pois, 
atrovatépats 88 Kéypntar tats réEeow. 6 8e 
vomos Tovvavtiov Ora ToY nO@Y) avéxeTar® TeTAY- 
pevos Kat peyador per ds Kal Tots puO pots aveirat 
Kat Sumraciats 7 Tats AeEeae KEéXpyrat. ov pny ares 
Kal Tails deppovias oixelats ExaTEpos Xpirat, O mer 
yap Thy Dpvyrov Kal ‘Lrogpiryov apyoterat, o 
vopos 6é 7 cvaT pare TO TOY KO ap ody Avéie. 
éoixe 66 O prev 80 ¥papyBos amo THS KaTa TOUS 
arypous Taras Kai Tis év Tots TOTOLS evppoavuns 
ebpeOjvat, 0 0 6€ vojLos doxel per aro Tob TALaVvOS 
pufvac O pev yap éore KOLVOTEPOS, els KaK@Y 
Tapaitnaly ryeypapmevos, o 6€ ims els’ATroANwPA. 
d0ev TO pep evBovardrses ovK exes ws 6 O1OUpapBos: 
éxel pev yap pea Kab maroval, evtab0a bé 
ixetelas Kai TOXAN Takis: Kal yap avbtos o Geos 
év rae Kal ovorijpare KateoTanpevov* mepiép- 
XETAL TOV Kpova Lov. 


‘Vil: mss Geav 2 FE: mss évetrat from below 
3 Sylb: mss réy 4 E; mss -wévn; Herm. oxfpare 
‘ , bevy xhp 
KaTEecTaApev@ 
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the competition has been of that type ever 
since. Terpander appears to have been the first to 
perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic 
metre, but no small contribution was made after him 
by Arion of Methymna, who like him was both poet 
and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made 
in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the 
hexameter with the ‘free’ type of metre, and first 
employed more strings than the traditional seven. 
Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present con- 
dition The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing a high degree of ‘ possession’ by means 
of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions 
most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phrase- 
ology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained 
in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it 
describes ; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, 
it employs compound expressions.? Each type, of 
course, uses its peculiar ‘modes,’ the Dithyramb the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian 
system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb 
seems to have developed out of the country festivities 
and the merrymaking at drinking-bouts, while the 
Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former 
being of general application, a supplication composed 
to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal 
to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element 
of ‘possession’ which is found in the Dithyramb. 
For while in that we find drinking and sport, in the 
Nome we find supplications and great orderliness, 
since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, 
which is orderly and systematically constructed. 

1 7.e. in the time of Proclus’ authority: 2 or uses a 
phraseology twice as copious 
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Heph. 1. moun. iii, Consbr. amoheRupeva bé 
a ele} ation Kal dvev péTpou wpiopevon, 
olot elow of vopor ot — Tepodéov. 


Arist. Probl. 19.15 && ti of pév vomor ovK ev 
avtiatpodors érrotovvto, ai Sé dddAat weal, ai 
xopikat ; » OTL of pev voor AYOvieTOV joav oy 
769 pepeta Gar Suvapévov Kat Ssateivacbat 7 A gn 
éyivero paxpa Kal Tohvelois 5 ; xabdmep ovv Kat 
Ta pyuata, Kab Ta pédkn TH pepnoes HKorOVOEL 
del Erepa yevoueva. wadrov yap TO perder avaryKy 
pumetc Oat i Tots pypactv. S20 Kal oi &PvpapBor, 
€TELON [LLUNTLKOL eyévovTO, OvKEeTL EXOUCLY avTI- 
atpopous, _Tporepov 6é eixov. aitvov bé O71 70 

Tadatov ot | éredOepar € eXopevor avrot ToANOUS oo 
dyovtrTiKas aoe Nader ov HY, MoTE evappovia 
per évpbov- eT aSarneu yap Tohras petaBohas 
TO Evi pgov i) TOlS TONAL, KAL TO aryovr rh v7) 
Tois TO 7005 vAdTToVaL. 50 amhovotepa 
érotouy avTois Ta edn. v be avttaTpopos 
damoby: d.pi8 wos yép eat ral évt peTpelrat. TO 
& av7o aitioy Kat bu0Te Ta bev ATO THS oKNYI}S 
ovK dvtictpoba, Ta O€ TOD xopod avtiotpopa: 0 
peep yap rox pir ys ayourTis Kal punTtys, o b€ 
Yopos HTTOv apilan 


Poll. 4. 66 pépn 8€ Tod xeBaped4xod vopou 
Teprravdpou KATAVELMAVTOS émrd, dpxa peTapxa 
KaTaTpoTra petaxatatpoTa oudaros adpayis 
eTthoyos. 


1 the meaning of these two terms is unknown, perh. 
‘settling down to the subjeet’ 2 it is unlikely that this 
division | goes baok to Terpander 
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Hephaestion On Poems: ‘Free’ verse is that 
which is written as it were at random and without 
any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of 
Timotheus. 


Aristotle Problems: Why are Nomes not written 
antistrophically like the choral songs? Is it because 
they were sung by professional actors who were 
naturally able to employ mimetic gesture and to 
extend themselves at will, with the result that their 
song became long and of varied shape, and the 
melody, like the words, went with the action and 
yaried continually? For the mimetic element is 
more indispensable tothe air than to the words. In 
the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, 
are no longer, as they once were, antistrophic; and 
the reason is that in the old days they were danced 
by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic 
singing difficult, with the result that they employed 
in them the enharmonic style, because frequent 
modulation is easier for one than for many, and 
easier for the professional actor than for those who 
remain in their own character ; and thus the poems 
they composed forthem were simple, which is typical 
of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a 
recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what 
is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, while the 
songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a 
professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the 
chorus does not carry its mimicry so far. 

Pollux Onomasticon : The parts of the Lyre-sung 
Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely 
the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning- 
down, the after-turning-down,! the navel or middle, 
the seal, and the epilogue.? 
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Arist. Metaph. 993. b. 15 ef pwév Tipobcos py 
eyéveTo, TOANHY Av méeAOTTOLIAY OUK ElYopEV, Eb 
5é py) Dpdvis, TipoPeos od« dv éyéveto. 


See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and 
Dion. Hal, Comp. 131 R (See on Philoxenus of 
Cytherajp. 364). 


TIMOGEOT MEAON 
a 
TMNON 


1-2 cis “Aprepuv 


Macr, Sat. 5. 21. Alexander Aetolus poeta egreginus in 
libro qui inscribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus 
Ephesius dedicato templo Dianae curaverit praemiis pro- 
positis ut qui tune erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam 
carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis non 
comes Dianae sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, 
uti dixi, de populo Ephesio: aaa’ & ye mevOduevos mayxu 
Fpatkotot pérecOat | Tidbeov KiOdpas Tdyova Kad pedAewy, | vidv 
Gepodvipovt toy jvecey tvepa olyAwy | xpucelwy epny 5 zdTE 
xiAtddat | buvioca taxéwv “Omw BArtewpay oiorav | 7 éml 
Keyxpel@ tiutoy ofkov éxer.1 et mox pde Gers mpoArimyn Antutdos 
&KAea epyea. 


1so Mein: mss 7 & em Keyxpwv ty... ov oxoy @.; the 
corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed (epnv also 
appears as tepwy); I suggest with great hesitation Oepaavdpoi0 
AaPbvO Exarovrada oiyAwr | xpucelwy iephy qvece xiAtdda | buvicar 
TaXewy T° 
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Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no 
Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been 
lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there 
would have been no Timotheus. 


THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS 


Book J 
HYMNS 
1-2 To Artemis 


Macrobius Saturnalia: The famous poet Alexander of 
Aetolia, in the book entitled The Jfuses, tells of the enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their 
temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest 
poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the 
Goddess.4 In Alexander’s lines Opis is the name not of the 
Goddess’s companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is 
speaking, as I said, of the people of Ephesus: ‘But hearing 
that all Greeee honoured Timotheus for his skill with the 
lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander’s son for a hundred 
of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium? and with 
it Opis the hurler of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous 
house on Cenchreus’ bank’; and later he says ‘nor leave. 
unsung the works of Leto’s Goddess-daughter.’ 


las the older temple was not destroyed till 356 B.c. 
and T. died at least a year earlier, the connexion of this hymn 
with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake 
2 ms. reading doubtful 
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Plut. Superst.10 roi Tiwoddou thy” Aprepw dduvros év AOhvas 
kal A€éyovros 


Ouidda porBada pawdda Avec dba 


Kwyotas 6 peAotobs ek Tay Oearay avactds ‘Totty oo’ ele 
‘ @uyarnp yevoito.” 


B’ 
ATOTPAMBON 
3 Alas ’Eppavys 
Luc. Harm. 1 [Appovidns rat Tiuddeos 6 ex OnBav]- &Sanep dre 
kal ov, @ Tindbec, rd mpHroy €rOay olkobey ex BowTlas drnvdAnoas 
7H Mavdiovibt Kal évixnoas ev TG Alavt: TS ’Eppave, Tod dumvdpov 


got mornoavtos Td UéAos, ovdels Hy bs ryvoe: Tobvoua Tyudeor ek 
OnBav. 


4 "EXmyvup 


C.I.A. 2.1246 Ninlas NixoShipov Zvmeraky avéeOnke vikhoas 
xopnyav Kexpowld: maidwy- TlayvtaAewy Sixv@vios nirer, dopa 
"EAmhvep Tywodéov, Néearypos Apxev. 


5 Navmdvos 
Ath. 8. 337£ ‘Hyhoavdpos 8 év rots ‘Yrouvhuact tade pyar 
‘mepl airov: ‘Awpiwy 6 oopdayos.. . KaTayeAGy TOU ev TH 
Timodeov NavrAiw xeimavos tpacxey ev kaxxdBa Ceovog petCova 
éopaxévat Xemava.’ 





1 cf. Plut. Aud. Poct. 4 (uawdda 0. p. A.) and see Cinesias 
p- 265 2 four words with identical endings and similar 
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91 


Plutarch Superstition: When Timotheus, singing his 
Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess 


frantic, mantic, corybantic ? 


the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and 
cried ‘Such be your own daughter !’ 


Book If 
DITHYRAMBS 


3 Tne Mapness or AJsax 


Lucian Harmonides [H. and Timothens of Thebes]: As in 
your case, Timotheus, when you first left your home in 
Boeotia and came and played the flute for the tribe Pandionis, 
and won the prize in the Madness of Ajax which was written 
by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of 
Timotheus of Thebes. 


4 Evpenor 


-lttic Inscriptions: Nicias son of Nicodemus of the deme of 
Xypete dedicated this prize of his victory with a chorus of 
boy s of the tribe Cecropis. The flute-player was Pantaleon 
of Sicyon, the song Timotheus’ Elpenor, and the archon for 
the year Neaechmus.$% 


5 Nauvuptius 4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Compare Hegesander in his 
Commentaries: ‘Dorion the gourmet . . . ridiculing the 
storm in Timotheus’ Neuplius, said that he had seena greater 
storm in a boiling pot.’ 


meaning in the Gk. 5320 B.c 4 cf. Suid. (above, 
p. 281) 
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6  SeneAns O0ls 


Ibid, 8. 352a [KaadAto@évous arouvnuovetuata Srparovikov]: 
exaxovoas 5& Tijs "QBivos Tis TiymoOdov ‘Ei d& epyoAdSov’ pn 
‘éruxrey nat wh Gedy, molas ay Hole: pavas ;” 


Alc. Mess. Anth. Plan. 7 Ztupwvov padaxoier kepaoodpevos 
Opdov avdcis | Awpdfeos yocpods exvee Aapdavldas, | kal Seuéras 
adiva, xepaiviov, ervee 3° trmov | epyuar’,! deCdwv apapevos 
Xapitwy | podvos 8° ely tepoior Atwyicoo mpophrais | Mopuov 
Aawnpas eképuye mrépuyas, | Onfaios yeveny, Sworxdcos- ev Se 
Avatov | vn® popBeiay Ohkato ka) KaAdmous. 


Dio Chrys. 78 p. 281 Dind. [. p@dvov]- 083€ ye Toy AaBdyTa 
map Kpotoou thy dwpeay éxeivoy "AAKuéwva eChawoev ote SéAwv 
otte BAAos oddeis TAY TéTE TOPay avdpav, @ pac Ty Avddy 
émitpéyar Tods Onaavpods dvoltayta pépew alroy émocov BovaAerat 
Tou xpvaov" kal toy eiveACdyTa wavy dvdpelws eupopharacba: THs 
Bactrrtkijs Swpeis, xiTGva te modipn Katalwoduevoy Kod roy 
KéAmov eurAnoayvta yuvaixeioy kal Babiy kal ta dmrodipara 
ekemitndes weydda kal koiAa tmrodnoduevoy, réAos de Thy Kduny 
diamdoavra Kal Ta yévera TS Wihyuatt Kal Td oTdua eumAjoayTa 
kal ras yvdOous Exarépas mdAts Ew BadiCew, &omep abdrodvra Thy 
Ths Zeuérns “OBiva, yéAwra Kal C¢ay Kpolow mapexov7a kal 
Avbors. al yy tére AAkuéwy obdeutds Atios dSpaxpmis, ds elxev 
iorduevos. 


7-9 SktdAdra 


Arist, Zh. 3. 14. 1415a 7d wey oby ray enideKtinay Adyar 
mpooluin é€k tTovTwr, é& éeraivov, ex woyou, ex mpotporas, ef 
anotpomis, ék Tay Tpds Thy axpoarhy: det de h keva H oixcia elvat 

SG ae AAR eS 5 7 ° 
7a évddoma TE Adyy. Ta Se TO dixavixov Mpootuia Set AaBeiy 
Sri tab7d Sdvatat bmep THY Spaydtwy of mpdroyo: Kal Tav may Ta 
Mpooimiay Ta ev yap THy diOvpduBwv buoia Tors emiderkriKoLs: 


1 mss épypat? 





1 cf. Boet. afus. 1. 1 2 lit. a contractor alii 
what sort of noise could she have made? 4 te. a Sack 
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6 Tue Birru-Panes or Semerk t 


The Same [Callisthenes’ reminiscences of Stratonicus]: 
After hearing the Birth-pangs of ‘Timotheus he remarked ‘ If 
she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter? instead of 
a God, she couldn’t have made more noise.’ $ 


Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with tender 
flutes, Dorotheiis piped of the woeful Trojans,‘ and of the light- 
ning-made Birth-pangs of Semelé, piped of the prisoners of the 
Horse,*® embracing withal the everliving Graces ; and alone 
aniong the holy prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift 
wings of Blame—a Theban he, son of Sosicles; and so 
dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of 
Lyaeus. 

Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was 
Alemaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by 
Croesus, envie:l by Solon or by any other of the wise inen of his 
day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his 
treasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alemaeon 
went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in 
dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like 
a woman’s and shod in boots purposely made much too large 
for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with 
gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, 
and when he came out could scarcely walk, like a flute-player 
performing Lhe Birth-pangs of Semele, much to the amuse- 
ment of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for weight, 
Alemaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma.® 


7-9 Scybia 


Aristotle Rhetoric: The opening of a declamatory speech 
may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a 
direct appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the key- 
note of the speech niust be relevantor irrelevant. <A juridical 
speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in 
function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of an epic. 
The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the 
declamation ; compare: 


of Troy 5 7.e. the Wooden Horse § of. Hdt.6; 125, 
Plat. Rep. 373 b 
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Ava ré xat tea bp <éywy'> 
eis Tav SevANaV <érr#AOor, 
> ’ 1 

@ Atovuce.> 


8 


Arist. Poet. 26. 1461b ... ofov of padaAo: abAnral Kvaid- 
pevot by Sioxorv beh pimetoOat, Kal tAKovtes Toy Kopupatey bv 
SxvrAaAay abdrdGaiv. 


8) 

Ibid. 15. 1454a @ort 5€ mapadeiyua movnpias pev HOous ph 
avarykalov olov 6 MevéAaos év TH ’Opéotn, Tov 5 ampezots kab 
wh apudrrovros & Te Opivos *Odvccéws ev TH SKvAAn Kal 4 THs 
MeAavinans piers. 

Pap. Rain, Mit. 1. 86 .. . domep kat Tiundbeos ev rH Ophvw 


Tod ’Odvccews ef pév Tiva petra Kal Td Guotdy Tit oidev, BAAO 
7G Oduvocei. . . 


TD’ —KA’ 
NOMON 


10-138 Kr«\ow 
Arist. Poet. 2. 1448 a [m. rijs ém) 7d xetpov pipncews]: spotws 
5é Kal wept Tods SiOvpduBovs kal wep! Tovs vopous, Somep Apyas > 
€... Kal> Kixawmras Tim iO205 Kal biAdtevos.5 


11 


Sch. 77. 9.219 h Siraq Ste Oioa ov cpakar ds 6 Tipdbeos 
bmeAaGey xal BrrAdzevas . . . GAAG Oupeacat. 


1 suppl. EZ (mss elra SxvAda, efre oxtaa), ef. Sch, ad loc. 
230 Rabe ofoy #AGov efs ce 51a oe Kal Ta Ted Kal Ta oa Sapa 
kal evepyeTiuara Kal Ta oKdAa (sic) & Bce Aidvuce 2 "Apyas 
Bek: mss yas 3 mss add puphoairo &y Tis 
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have 
I drawn nigh to Seylla, 


8 


Aristotle Poetics: For instance, bad flute-players twirl 
themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of 
the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader + if they 
are performing the Scylla. 


9 


The Same: Of the unnecessary degradation of character 
we have an example in the Menelaiis of the Orestes, of the 
unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in 
the Scylia,? and in the speech of Melanippe. 


Rainer Papyrus: . .. like Timotheus in the lament of 
Odysseus, if he mimics anyone and knows what resembles 
lth oon oe 


Books [II-XXI 
NOMES 
10-13 Cyctops 


Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than 
they are]: The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Nome, 
for instance the . . .4 of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated 
by Timotheus and Philoxenus, 


11 


Scholiast on the Zliad: The mark is because dicat ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not opaga ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it... ‘but to make offering’ simply.® 


1 to represent S. snatching at Odysseus ? for his 
devoured companions  % thems. isincomplete ‘4 aname 
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts 5 may ref, to 


Pers. 29, but ef. Philox. Cyth. 10 
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12 


Ath. 11. 465 b kal ‘Odvoceds Stacey (Od. 10, 208) ‘perimdea 
olvov épudpdr, | év Séras eumAjoas, Bdaros 8 ava efkoat HeTpa | 
xed” ddun F Hdeta ard pnrhpos add5eu.’ Tipdbeos 3é &y KuxAwme 


éyxeve 8 1 év pev Séras 
xioowor pedaivas 


oraryoves apBporas abpe Bpvafov: 
e(kooty 6é pete évexev” 

5 avémoye 0 aipa? Baxyiou 
veoppuTotat® Saxpvotct Nupdav. 


13 


Chrys. 7. dropar. 10 ef KéxAwf 6 rod Tipodéov mpéds tive 
ottws amephvato 


, 3 / > 
ovToL TOV Y UTEpapTrEXOVT 
: 
ovpavov eicavafnce. . . 


14-19 Heépca 


Plut. Vit. Philop. 11 Aéyeras bE Tijs Tay Nepetwy mavnyipews 
guverTeons oTpaTynyoivTa Ty biroroiueva Td devTepoy Kal vevi- 
KnKoTa pev ov madat Thy év Maytiwela waxny, ToTe BE cXOATY 
ayovra bik Thy éoprny, mpOrov pev émidetar tots “EAAno. ke- 
Koopnmevny Thy oddayya Kal Kwoupevnv, Sowep efOicTo, Tovs 
Taxtixovs puOuovs pera taxovs Kal paopns: Ewerta Kibappdav 
aywriCouevey eis Td Céarpov mapeAbety ExovTa Tos veavicxous ev 
Tais oTpaTiwtikars XAapvat Kal Tots Powikikois UrodUTals, dkpa- 
(ovTds re rois ghpacw &mavtas Kal Tals fAtkiais mapadAjAous, 
ald@ & moAATy mpds Tv GpxovTa Kal opdynua veavikdy dmropal- 
vovras ék TOAAGY Kal KaAGY dydvwr tpt. 8 abtdv eiceAnAvddtav 
Kare Tuxty Mvaddny roy KiBapwddy &dovra Tovs TywoOeov TMepoas 
evaptac@a- 


1B: mss exevey ¥ 3 exeve 3°: Eust. om. 2 Kaib. (impf.) 
and Grotef.-B; mss avéxevay Eutcrye dlapa, dvéxever avépio-ye 
Gua: Eust. efxoo: 9 fda70s pérp’ Zxever 3 Wil: mss -ros 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And Odysseus (Od. 10. 208) 
gave ‘red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured 
thereon twenty measures of water; and the sweet scent 
rose from the mixing-bowl.’ Compare too Timotheus in the 
Cyclops: 


First poured he one ivy-wood cupful of the dark 
immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured 
therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of 
Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs. 


13 


Chrysippus On Negatives: If the Cyclops in Timotheus thus 
declared: 


Never shalt thou ascend into the superambient 
BIS o + 


143-19 Tue Persians 


Plutarch Life of Philopoemen: Thestory is told that during 
Philopoemen’s second command, shortly after the victory of 
Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations 
because of the Nemean Games,‘ he first made a public display 
° en? phalanx both drawn up in order of battle and going 
cesoagh its usual evolutions with vigour and despatch, and 
then visited the theatre during the lyre-song competition, 
accompanied by his young warriors in their military cloaks 
and crimson tunics, men all of an age and in the prime of 
their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as 
well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of 
victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, 
the lyre-singer Pylacdes, who was performing the Persians of 
Timotheus, began it with these words: 


1 ef, Eust. 1631, 61 2 ge. ‘don’t think you (Odysseus) 


can do the impossible, that is, escape me’ 3 cf, Paus. 

8. 50. 3, where ‘a Pythian victor’ Pylades performs a Nome 

of Timotheus of Miletus called The Persians C205 es 
20% 
So 5) 
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Krewov édevOepias tevyov péyav “Eddabe 
Koo MOV 


Gua 88 7H Aaumpérati Tis pwvis Tod mepl Thy molqow ByKov 
cupmpevaytos ériPAeW yevécOat Tod Oedtpov maytaxdbey eis Toy 
@idorolpeva Kal Kpdrov wera xapis TY “EAAhvwy, Td madaidby 
dtlwpa tals éAmlow avaAcuBavdyrwy Kal rod TOTe Ppovnuaros 
eyyirta T@ Oappeiv yevopevev.t 


15 


Maer. Sat. 1. 17.19 Apollodorus in libro quarto decimo 
ep) Geay *Ijoy solem scribit ; ita appellari Apollinem émd row 
kara tov Kdcpov YecOar kad iéva:, quasi sol per orbem impetu 
fertur. Sed Timotheus ita: 


ou T @2 TOV del TOAOV OUpPavioY 
Rautpals autic’,” Ade, BadrAwv 
méprpov éxaBorov éxyOpotar® Bédos 
ads amo vevpas, @ ie Hasav. 


16 


Plut. dud. Poet. 11... év 8& vals mapa Tas payas kcdetoeo 
éxdatore Aéywy (“Ounpos)- ‘aides, & Aveo. mwdce pevyete ; 
viv Bool are,’ Ka) ‘&AX’ ev pect Oéabe ExaaTos | aida Kal ve"Eys * 
5H yap uéya vetkos Opwpev,’ avBpelous Zoixe moreiy robs aHppovas 
31% 7d aldcicOar 7& alcyps cal tas jSovas Suvvapévous bwepBaivew 
ral rovs kivddvous bdlatracba. ag’ av Kat Tinddeos dpundels ob 
Kak@s év Tots Thépoas Tous “EAAnvas TapexaAes 


céBec® aide cuvepyov aperas Sopimayon. 
1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the 


hexameter prelude were written by Euripides, cf. p. 283 above 
2 ob Bey &% Crus. od 7’ ia 3 Crus: mss. -ots 





1 not certainly from The Persians, but cf, Aesch. Pers. 
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious 
ornament of freedom 


and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance 
with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned 
towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like 
a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose 
pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their 
fathers’. 


15 


Macrobius Saturnalia: In the 4th Book of his treatise 
On the Gods Apollodorus gives the sun the epithet inios, 
declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (fea@a:) 
or goes (iéva:) through the universe even as the sun careers 
through the sky. This, however, is what we find in 
Timotheus : 


Come, Sun, thou hurler of bright rays at the 
everlasting skyey vault, send from thy bowstring 
a far-flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to 
whom we cry! 


16% 

Plutarch How Young People should listen to Poetry: In the 
exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something 
like this: ‘Honour, O Lycians. Whither flee you? now 
make you haste,’ or ‘But lay you each to heart honour and 
the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen, thus 
attempting, it would seem, to make virtuous men brave 
through a sense of shame for what is dishonourable, and 
able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is 
just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the 
exhortation to the Greeks: * 


Worship Honour the helpmate of battling 
Valour. 


388 ff. 2 cf. Plut. Fort. Rom. 11 (aidé te cuvepy. ap. 8.) 
3 Tl, 16, 422, 13. 122. 4 of Themistocles, cf. Hdt. 8. $3 


3°7 
sey 
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Plut. Ages. 14 S:0Tov 8& Oéouo rots KatToikovot Thy *Aciay 
“EAAnow hoay of mada Bapeis Kat dpdpnro: Kad Srappéovres bmd 
mAovTov Kal tpudis Smapxor kal orpatnyol, Sedidres Ka Oepa- 
mevovtes &vOpwroy ey TpiBwvt mepiidvra AlT@ Kal mpbs ev papa 
Bp2xv Kad Ackwudy &pudovtes Eavtobs Kal perarxnpariortes: 
are moAAois emer Ta TOD Tyobdau A€yeiv* 


"Apns tupavvos' xpucov & “EdXas od SédorKev. 
Miller A/é7. 363 *Apys tupavvos: todT0 Tb Koupdtiov ex Tay 
Timodéov MWepoay, 6 dia Thy em 7H Gdi 1 ebnpeplay “ACiynow ém- 


cad 2 ? t if is t i 2. 
moAdoay ? els mapoitay repieoTy weuvyTat TavTnS Mevavdpos év 
Oatd:. 


18 


Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 év ért Aelwerat tpicvAAdBoy prduay 
yévos, & cuvéctnKey ek Sto paxpay Kai Bpaxelas, tpla Se roe? 
oxhuera. péons uy yep ywoueyns Tis Bpaxelas axpwv d¢ TOY 
paxp&v Kpnticds re AeyeTa Kal ZoTw odk ayervns: brdderypa 
& avrod toidvde 

ot & éreiyovto TAwTais amynvarce yadKepBo- 

ots. 


19 
Pap. Berol. 98753 (Wil. Timoth. die Perser) [after a 
mutilated column]: 
ee ae BS I ge Tan 
e \ OV cnr nm 
[uo 6€ pofotce kw lay 
ovr[ep|Bororoe* vyett[Love]s 
[valulot vaes évlavtias 


1 Wil: mss éml rhy cwrnpiwdn 2 Wil: mss -roAdcacav 
3 the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart’s 
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Plutarch Life of Agesilaiis: A sweet sight it was to the 
Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long 
been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches 
and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who 
went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting their 
actions to the short and sharp words of command affected 
by the Spartans, Well might many of them repeat Timo- 
theus’ line: 


Ares is king; Greece fears no gold.? 


Zenobius Proverbs: Ares is king:—a phrase from the 
Persians of Timotheus, which owing ‘to the success the poem 
met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb. It 
is mentioned in the Tiais of Menander. 


Use 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [the 
Cretic]: There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm 
which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three 
kinds of metre. If it has the short in the middle and the 
longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an 
ignoble metre. This is an example of it: 


And they hastened forward with their floating 
chariots bronze-empointed.® 


19 


From a Papyrus of the 4'® century B.c. 


But neighboured by furious plashing of inter- 
rhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth 


1ef. Plut. Demetr. 42 2 cf, Simon, 92, 117 shafts 
Hesych. and Suid. s.v., Macar. 239 ‘ cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 
17: recognised as T. by Usener > 7.e. ships with rams 


autopsy, see Cambridge Philol. Soc. Proc. 1926, p. 4 alibig 
Aesch, Pers. 396, 462: Bodol Wil, Boal Schub. 
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Ducodda] Tlopx[id 2 éveydpal[E]av- 
5 moat 8é yelica] Aoyyvoledéwr] 
appedevt odovtwy, 
atoive dé Kuptois? Kpacly [eicoppo]uevar 
—xelpas mapécdpov édaltivals: 
arn et pev évOévd [avrapdaraliotos 
ériéporto TAaYA 
10 pyE[ifuy]os, mavres [er] av é- 
moumTov® éxetoe vauTae’ 
ei 8 avritotyos axt[is 7 ]poca- 
Eevev, woAvKpoTo[us emt] ospov * 
TevKas TadLV eépovTo. 
15 ai’ o élws wlavrn yvia Ssadépovcat 
mAeupas ALvolwaTous Udatvor,® 
tas plev a]v[aveovpévolis 
oKnTTOLS émTEenBdrAoVTES avEYat- 
Titov, ai de mpavets 
20 [dvovto] yléplas? amrnyAaiopévar crdape. 
xpaveyxos® S€ muptoaplactos] ® 
[apous] aryKurEVEETOS 
pebiero yepaiv, ev & Eximte yvios 
25 aiBelpodeph mréplopa dtaxpacaivar. 
atepeotrayi & epépeto povia 
[(AiOca © rica ]a[v]ta te mepiBora 
Tupl preyouev’ er 1! drotouact Boudol poss: | 
1 Tldpkos = dpxos or bdpuvs, Lycophr. 4. Wil. Ind, Lect. 
Greifsu. 1883 p. 14 2 E, = aratxnddv, cf. Adbpn and 
Aabpnddv: P oroyf.Jxa: (or Joa) with v certainly, and x (or 
7) possibly, struck out P suproun 3 Danielsson -£ 
S pitas ef, Thue, 4. so 5 > nomin. pend. Pe. Cb 
Theocr. 7.8: P e@. 7? y uncertain §& P Kpaveyxos 2 2 ct. 
&3duacros and Eur. Or. 820 mupiyevys maddun, Aesch. P.V, 


880 &mupos &pdis of the gadfly’s sting 1° HE: cf. Paus. 2.28. 
Swebhne, Goose 1! Perera 3G 
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sea that is daughter of Phereus, They? had put 
upon their feet? cornices of spearhead-like teeth,® 
and speeding forward a-row with heads bent,* swept 
off the foeman’s pinewood arms.° But if there went 
from them so unerring a blow as to rend his thwarts,® 
at that spot all the crew would fall upon the enemy. 
Or if the daylight rushed against their sides,’ they 
plied their myriad plashing pine-laths afresh upon 
a slanting course.6 As for their victims, while, dis- 
parting their bodies this way and that,® they sought 
to inweave their sides with hemp,!° some they charged 
and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts,!! others 
sank headlong, stript of their glorious honour by 
the iron. 

Meanwhile the thong-bound cornel-shafted arrow- 
point that is forged in the fire, was let fly from the 
hand. and whirred its hurtling quill 73 to fall among 
men’s limbs; and in solid mass sped murderous 
hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox- 
flaying splints of wood ;14 while thronging life went 


1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly 
an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 de. their own 
feet (not the ‘sheets,’ cf. Ar. Lys, 173), they were shod with 
3 i.e. the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also 
like a foot 4 like a bull 5 age. Oats § ge. right 
through the sides to the rowing-benches beyond Ease t 
the ramming vessel, owing to the maneuvring of its an- 
tagonist, made a ‘bad shot’ 8 i.e. ported their helm and 
charged them again ° 7c, with gaping sides 1° hacked 
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to 
take their place: for alternatives see Proc. 11 7,¢, rammed 
again 22 i.e. without the necessity for a second blow 
13 the thong attached to the missile and used for throwing ; 
it is likened to the ‘quill’ or feather of an arrow M4 fire- 
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood 
which resembled the skewer-like pegs used by tanners 
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4 Wil. 2 E: P vaios from below (36) 3 EB; P jure 
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to the sacrifice “neath the spread-wingéd bronze- 
head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring \_ 
till the furrow of the emerald-tresséd sea grew red 
with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain 
and shrieking. 

Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian 
navy in the shining folds of the fish-wreath’d bosom 
of Amphitrité. There now one from the plain of 
Hermus,” a lord of the land of couriers,? his legs 
ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated 
amid the buffets of the waves, an islander.* At last, 
when each and all of the ways that he sought only 
proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he 
called upon the divine Sea-Father saying: ‘Why, O 
Poseidon, chokest thou me not? ‘twill give a Persian 
no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than 
to sink in the depths of the sea.’ 

So spake he in broken accents, when overhead 
he heard® the scream of a black and baleful bird; 
whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and 
his lips were sealed; yet soon again he spake and 
said: ‘Alas! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away 


1 7.e, arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the 
oracle in Hdt. i. 55, ef. also Ibid. 80, Strab. 13. 626 
3 on the great Persian road through the Hermus valley 
4 malgré lui, contrasted with ‘Epuoreédtos above 5 the Gk. 
of the restoration has‘ saw a black bird screaming,’ where 
‘saw’ is justified by ‘ black’ 





Roa de 4 van Leeuwen (Z independently) 5 P adds 
avnp, cf. 98 Wal 7 ?P emre 8 BE, = parevav 
2eeNslvor oli 10 # (new readings confirmed as possible by 
Schub.) 31 P Jov and qi, $n, or op 12 P wue (v very 
uncertain) ez[..Jow (ot v. uncert.) 13 P cos ES 12 
axtav (ak v. uncert.) 15 P gy and ta (7 v. uncert.) 
IE) ce 7 P Kexpoy[ and Jpvw uSeP) |p 
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1P}r 2 for metre cf. 56 3 or mov * augl— 
éArxGets Dan, 5 sugg. Dan: P rat § Wil.—Sudh. - 
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e.g.my grave ina land unknown.! I am all entrapped, 
shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier 
innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to 
and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce 
trackings-down of these Mede-murdering swirls.’ ? 
And as often as the breath failed him, there would 
break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the 
Wine-God ° and pour into the channel of his meat ; 
and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over 
from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits dis- 
traught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he 
would storm and rage at the sea that was the 
despoiler of his life, saying: ‘ Already, for all thy 
arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound 
in a hempen fetter, and now my king, mine, shall 
muddy thy depths with mountain-born pines and shut 
up thy floating plains within wandering coasts,° thou 
frenzied thing of olden hate,® faithful minion of the 
billow-coursing gale.’7 So spake he all fordone with 


14 grim joke on T.’s part; his grave will be in the 
vulture’s maw 2 of the oars 3 zc. gulps of water 
4 ref. to Xerxes’ second, and successful, bridge over the 
Hellespont 5 ref. to X.’s attempt to build a bridge from 
Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 
$. 97): the ‘wandering coasts’ are the ‘ Pheenician merchant- 
men’ yavAo: powinio: of Hdt., and the ‘pines’ piles or the 
like (Dan.) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet off 
Athos in 492, to the loss of X.’s first bridge over the 
Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of X.’s fleet 
off Artemisium in 480 7 ¢.e, sea and wind have always 
been in league against Persia ‘ 





P daracas ® Thornell: P avya:s (beware of vavtas ; all 
sailors are vouades) 10 BH: P wadcomionua amorov bh cf, 
xavda Nic. Al, 170 and avOerimérnros, pedealrrepos 12 Wil: 
P abp. 
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1 E: P Tepons orpatos Bap8apos emamepxwy, cf. 40 Fl 88 
P -vor ® Herw:; P -orepos 4 EB: P Aw, AW8, or Ato 
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panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth 
spued back the deep-drawn brine.! 

And now the Barbarian host went back in flight 
pell-mell. With necks outstretched? flew the ships, 
till this shoal or that brake every one, and they 
lost from their hands their vessel’s mountain feet, 
and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt 
forth as they dashed one against another ;? and the 
sea was shingled o’er with swarming bodies reft 
of the sunlight by failure of breath,4 and with the 
same were the shores heavy laden; while others sat 
stark and naked on the island-beaches, and with 
cries and floods of tears, wailing and beating their 
breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and 
called upon the land of their fathers, saying: ‘ Ho, 
ye tree-tress¢d dells of Mysia, save me out of this 
place to whence the winds did bring us; else never 
shall the dust receive my body. For on the one 
side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of 
Nymphs * and heavy to the arm,® and over against 
it the deeper gulf of the tempestuous sea, Take 


1 his end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the 
wrong side * like swans or geese; paxp. is ace. plur. 
agreeing Kata ouveow with &AdAay 3 i.e. the crew’s teeth 
were knocked out by the oar-handles as the oar-blades struck 
the shoal: ‘ they’ = individuals or crews (ships) wires 
drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. Oeuirriades* 
wWyupat § of Atlas 





followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then 
orepeoty, 1.€. Atmoatepeow (by confusion with previous word) 
corrected to [aJAtogrepect (a projecting) 5 Keil, cf. Aesch. 
P.V.398: Wil.yép © Wil: P-war 7 #, cf. Aesch. Pers. 
575 Boaris avda 8 EB: P evOevde vey anras pep. (the speaker 
is ashore) 2) vale 10 P xepiS8al. Jes (A very uncertain 
1 Wil: P vuppatoyovoy 12 Dan: or répua (Wil.) 
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me, I pray you, where I would my master had never 
built o’er the floating Hellé that roof of far but 
final traverse.! For never then should I have left 
Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come 
and fend off the Grecian War God. But now alas! 
where is to be found a sweet and secure refuge 
from death? Troy straits alone would assuage my 
woe, if I might but fall before the mighty black- 
flower-robéd knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp 
the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed 
Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled 
life of mine, of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight 
will carry me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, 
or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that march 
a-row o’er the billows will make an end of me with 
their night-freezing blast; for the wild wave has 
torn from off me all the woven covering of my 
limbs, and there I shall lie for a pitiable banquet 
to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.’ 

Such were their weeping lamentations. And 
whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of 
Celaenae, bereft now of battle,2 was seized by an 
iron-haft Greek who lifted up his head by the 


1 7.c. the bridge over the Hellespont 2 7.e, defenceless 
now before an armed man 





P ducéepevkroy (an anticipation of 140, which may have 


occurred immediately below it in archetype) eB le 
Atomopos (as a noun very unlikely as early as T.; as an adj. 
will not make sense) S Wil: P duvacra wo 1818 Ve 


ydvata 11 Sitz: P -wv 12 Wil: P Arcowv 13 Fy, cf, 
Hesych. and for the corruption Ale. 12], where érea dé has 
been restored for mss évédde and @v0a 3€: P evOade unotopi 
14 EE, cf. dpotayts, aiuoctayns and Pind. P. +. 374 avéuwy 
otixes 13 #, cf. 1, 110, and Aesch. Theb. 729: P avéppntev 
and eldos 16 F, cf, mid. Theophr. Char. 27.5: P ayey 
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hair,! then writhing and clasping the foeman’s knees 
he would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, 
marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth? with 
tracking down the lonian speech: ‘I me to thee 
how? and what to do? me come again nohow; 
and now brung? me here this way my master; no 
more, father,> me no more come this way again to 
fight, but me not move ;® me not to you this way, 
me that way unto Sardy, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. 
My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will 
protect.’ 

And when their hotfoot backward flight was 
finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheekéd 
javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and 
rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. 
High-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental 
dirge,’ and all the royal concourse rang with mani- 
fold-mourning terror when they saw what was to 


1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of 
raising an animal’s head before cutting its throat in sacrifice; 
the word therefore prob. suggests ‘ raised his head as about 
to slay him’ 2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened 
to a ‘good impression’ of a man’s own signet-ring she 
prob. means ‘what have I to do with thec?’ cf. Hdt. 5. 34, 
ogiot Te Kad “AOnvatoic: elvar under mphypya, 5. S4, Dem. 18. 283 
4 he uses the Ist Aorist instead of the 2nd A site 
(not thus used by a Greek after Homer) § the barbarous 
word is prob. intended to mean ‘sit down,’ which is used in 
Greek for ‘refuse to stir’ 7 metaphor from the tuning 
of a lyre; one of the musical ‘modes’ or tunings was the 
suvtovoAvdioti, Plat. Rep. 398 e 


aXETaUTIS 5 Wilner 6 BE: P raxvmopoy (froin 
pax kt xdop 


madiumopov) NW il 2 fenp. § Bl: P mpoowmov ovuk: 
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be. The king also, when he beheld his routed 
host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and 
laid hands upon himself in the storm of his mis- 
fortune saying : ‘ Woe for the razing of homes! and 
alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have 
destroyed a populous generation of young men, and 
have so done that our ships that should have carried 
them back home shall burn in the flaming might of 
furious fire, and the pains of lamentation be upon 
the land of Persia.t O ill hap that leddest me to 
Greece! But ho! come ye quickly, yoke me my 
chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless 
wealth to the wagons, and burn my pavilions, that 
it profit them not of my riches.’ 

As for the others the while, they set them up 
trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and 
hymned the great Healing-God men ery to, beating 
the ground pat to the tune in the high-stept dance.? 


But O Great Healer to whom we cry, exalter of 
a new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou 
to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble 
and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that people 


1 lit. and owing to whom (the Gk. is you) the ships will not 
carry them back, but the flaming might of fire shall burn 
them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, ete. 
* here begins the oppayis or last part of the Nome 





1 Wil: P -dev 2) Walls Pant 3 E (spay 5€ evexa = 
kal av €vexa, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of 
repeated relative) +P prétets 5 Wil. G Tike Ve 
Xpugeok. 7 Wil: P vgvoow 
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, dings me and 
drives me with the flare of censure, for that I dis- 
honour the ancient music with poems young. Yet 
do I keep no man, be he young or old or my own 
compeer, from these my songs; ‘tis the debauchers 
of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune- 
torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as 
any common crier, In the beginning did Orpheus 
son of Calliopé beget the motley-musicked shell 
on Mount Pieria; and after him came the great 
Terpander, born of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and 
yoked the Muse unto poems ten; and lo! now 
Timotheus openeth the Muses’ rich and cloistered 
treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life 
with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling 
he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walled people ? 
that is chief among the Achaeans. 

But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far- 
darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and 
a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled 


people. 


1 the ten traditional Nomes, Poll. 4. 65 * the Ionic 
Confederacy of twelve cities 
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Aoylas apaipodvtes, F Kal Toy TyndBcov em) TH Kath Spividos viky 
ypapovta: 

paxdpLos FoGa, Tipode, edte kapvé + 
eime ‘ Nuxa Tipo8eos 
Mudijovos. Tov Kadpwvos? tov lwvoxapntav” 


eixétws Svoxepaivouev @s Guovows Kal mapzvduws avaxnpuTToYTa 
Thy €avTov viknv. 


21-23 NidBy 
Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 34lc¢ [bAokevou Sia hun] GAN’ ered | 6 
Tipobeov Xapwy cxodrdlew ov ef | ob rhs Nuns, xwpeiv de 
mopOuis’ avaBoa, | Kade? 5& poipa vuxlos, is kAvew xpedy | KTA. 


22 
Diog. Laert. 7. 28 [m. Zhvwvos Kitiews]- ereAevra d€ oFtws- 
ex THS TXOATS amiwyv mpooémraice Kal Toy SaxTvAov mepieppnte, 
ralgas be thy viv 7H XEIpt pnot Td ex THS NidBns- 
it ie Si ” 
EpXouat TL avers ; 


kal mapaxpiua ereAcuTnoey amomvitas EauTdv. 


23 
Teles ap. Stob, FU. 5. 67 [. cwppoctvns: ek Tay m. Abrapkelas] 
odx bropevw (Pynalv 6 Biwy), AA’ homwep ex cuurugiov dmadkAaTTopat 
ovdey Sutxepaiver, oftw Kal ex Tov Biov, Stay H Bpa H, 


éuBa TropOpisdos, ‘Epya.® 


1 Yart.-Wil: mss 67 xjjp. 2 B; mss 6 Ma. roy Kapwvos 
(KapBovos) 3 FE, cf. Luc. Char. 1 éraipos kal otprdous rat 
guvd:antopos &v (Xapwvos); for gen. cf. Soph. 0.C. 400: 
mss épupa 


1 ef. Poll. 466 2 prob, from the ‘seal’ or last division 
of a Nome 3 the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid. 
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201 


Plutarch: Whether Self-Praise is Permissible: But a man 
who wins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by 
another person, and obviates the unpleasantness of the 
blowing of one’s own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in 
Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis: 


A happy man were you, Timotheus, when the 
herald cried that the winner was Timotheus of 
Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon.? 


For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom 
he is advertising his own victory. 


21-23 Niopé $ 
Machon [the will of Philoxenus]: But now, | Since Charon 
from Timotheus’ Niobe | Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts 
‘Come | The ferry waits!’ and dark imperious Fate | Calls 
me, ete. 
226 


Diogenes Laertius [on Zeno of Citium]: The manner of 
his death was this; on his way home from his school he 
stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe; 
then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the 

tobe 

I’m coming; why d’ye shout at me? 
and thereafter died by drowning himself.® 


23 


Teles quoted hy Stobaeus [on temperance or moderation ; 
from the tract on Self-Reliance]: As Bion says, I wait not, 
but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when 
the time comes— 


Get aboard the ferry, Hermes.” 


above, p. 280), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs 
or Nomes 4 See Philox. Cyth. p. 378: some of these 
phrases are doubtless T.’s 5 cf. Ibid. 31. Suid. avers, Stob. 
Fl, 5, 44 Lue. Maer. 19 ® or suffocating himself; others 
said by voluntary starvation 7 Charon doubtless said this 
to Hermes when his boat was full 
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24 


Ath. 3. 122¢ «i obv Kiyo Ti Huaptov, @ KadAloTwv dvopaTwy 
kal pnudtwv Onpevta, wh xadrérawe. Kara yap Tov MiAnoioy 
Tipd9eov Tov roinThy 

> rh (6 A td A ‘A i! ‘ 1 f 
OUK GELO@ TA Tanea, Kalva yap apa Kpelago@* 
véos 0 LZevs Bactrever, 

4 - 2 s 2 K , yv 

TO TAAL qv ISpovos apyav: 

anitw Motca radar. 


25 
Ath. 10. 483b mAcioroy 5& ere TGV meV Hpdwy Néotwp 6 
Tpryépwr ... kal povov b€ TovTOU TAY hpdwy Td woThptov (“Ounpos) 
hpunveukev, as Thy “AxihAews domida. eotpareveto yap pet 
aitov Kabdnep Kal THs aomidos éxelyns, hs pnolv 6 “Extwp Kab 
HEXpt ovpavod fkew 7d KAEos. ovK hy Gudpror SE TIS Kal Td 
TOTHployv avTOU A€ywy piddny”Apews kata Tov Avtipdvous Kaivea, 

év @ Aéyerar oUTws: ‘ei7’ 457 dds? 


diaddny “Apews * 


kata Tidbeov tvotdy Te BéAos.’ 


26 
Ibid. 455 [x. ypigwr]: ’Avatavbpiins Aicxp2: ‘apriws Sinpra- 
bnke, kal 72 per Siaverh | cduaros wepn 
A bee | / ng 5 
dauaber ev TUpLKTIT@ oTEya 
| Tyd0cos py wor’, &vdpes, Thy xUTpay oluat Aéywr.’ 


27 
Et. Mag. Vet. dpiyavovy . . . ere:dh, &s pnow *Apryévns, 


eUpntat év cvgTOAT 1) pt cvAAGB, @s maps Tipobew 7H KiBapwd@ 
r 
otov’ 


1 pared (metri causa) Wil: mss tadaid aud Wil: mss aya 
or om, 2 Mein: mss 7d madaidy 3 Emp: mss dnAos 
4 after gi. mss insert the gloss 7d érAov 5 Kock: mss 
-KTiTowwL yas 
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241 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 
O thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. 
For, to quote the poet Timotheus of Miletus: 

I sing not the old songs, for my new songs are 
better; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus’ rule was 
long ago; away with the ancient Muse !? 


253 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The ancient Nestor was the 
greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and healone has had 
his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. 
He took it to the war with him as he did the shield ‘ whose 
fame,’ according to Hector,‘ ‘reached even to the sky.’ 
Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase 
quoted by Antiphanes in the Caeneuws, where he says: ‘Then 
give me, pray, what Timotheus calls 


the goblet of Ares ® 
and a polished javelin.’ 


26 
The Same [on riddles]: Compare Anaxandrides’ deschra: 
‘He has but now cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end 
portions of the carcase 


he subdueth in the fire-built covert, 
as Timotheus says, my boys, when he means, I suppose, the 


pot.’ 
27 8 


Old Etymologicum Magnum odptyavoy, ‘marjoram’: . 
since, according to Origen, the second syllable is ad 
short, as for instance in Timotheus thus: 


1] add here the unplaceable fragments 2 cf. Eust. 
1422. 50 cf. Ath. 11. 502b, Arist. RA. 3. 11. 1412b, 
4, 1407 a, Poet. 21. 1457b IH Ss ge 5 meaning a 
shield; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat 
saucer-shaped ® cf. HLM. and Cram. 4.P. 4. 12. 25 
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TeTapevoy Gpiyava Oa puedotpopa.t 


ies at 3 mr uy Soh a eps ~ 
guyKeitat 8 obros 6 otixos ard mpokeAcuopaTtiKay, 6 d€ TeAEUTALOS 
mous avdmaiatos Tay S00 Bpaxeimy eis piay paxpday ovvatpebercav. 


28 


Plut. Fort. Alex. 1: "Apyeddy 3€ Soxovvre yAtoxpotepw meph 
Tas Swpeas elvar Tiudbeos Gdwv everhuawve moAAaKs Tout) Td 
KOMpaT LOY 

~ be 2) A t w 2 nw 
Ov O€~ TOV YNHYEVETAV APYUPOV ALVELS. 


6 8 “ApxéAaos ovk auovows avrepavyce ‘ SU bé ¥ airets.’ 


29 


Plut. Qu. Conv. 3. 10. 3 [r. rob KaTaxowmnbivar éy aiyn 
oehivns): Acyerau de nal mpds ebroxlay ouvepyeiy bray Bixdunvos, 
avere: Tay typav padaKwrépas mapéxovoa Tas woivas. bOev vlmat 
kal thy “Aptepiv Aoxelay Kal EideiOuiav, odk otcay érepav 4 Thy 
ceAhvyY, wronacbat. Trudbeos 8 &vrixpls pyar 


5 \ f 3 , ” 

ta KUaVEoV* TONOY ATTPWV 
, 28 

did T @KUTOKOLO GEAHVNS 4 


30 


Porph. ap. Stob. Eel. 1. 41. 61 [w. Wuxijs]: mdAw aivitrd- 
pevos bt Tals TAY evsEBGs BeBiwkdtwv Wuxais weTa Thy TeAeuTHY 
_ oixetds eats témos 6 wEpl Thy cerddyny, imedhAwoev cimay- ‘GAAa 
o és *HAvotov mediov nal relpata yains | ddavarot méupovory, O0t 
tavOds ‘PadduavOus, HAvotoy wey meSiov eixdtws mpocemmay Thy 
Tis TeANvyS emipaveray Sd’ HAlov KaTadaumomerny, 


67 avketar HALov adyats ° 
és pyot Tyddeos. 


1 sugg. Wil: mss -regq: E.M. adds Oduecelas & which 
can hardly belong here 2mss ab 34, Ap. Reg. cd dé 
3 Macr. Aaumpév 4 Macr. weddvas 5 mss also qeAlou airy. 
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram. 


This line consists of proceleusmatics (svc), with the last 
foot an anapaest (vu—), the two shorts counting as one long. 


28 2 


Plutarch The Good-Fortune or Virtue of Alexander: 
Archelatis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his 
gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the 
following phrase in a song 


but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver ; 


and at last Archelaiis not inelegantly called out at him, 
‘But as for you, you beg it.’ 


oo 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: [on sleeping in the moon- 
light]: It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy 
labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a re- 
mission of the moisture. Hence, I take it, Artemis is called 
Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the 
Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point: 


through the blue vault of the stars and of the 
swift-delivering Moon 


30 


Porphyrius quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul]: 
Implying further that after death the souls of the pious 
have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the 
following words:4 ‘But the Immortals will send thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where lives the 
golden-haired Rhadamanthus,’ naturally giving the name of 
Elysian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated by the 
sun when, in Timotheus’ phrase, 


she groweth with the sun’s rays. 
1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable 2 (Sie 


Apoph. Reg. \I7b 8 of. Q. Rom. 77, Macr. 7. 16. 23 
* Od. 4. 568 
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31 


Vit. Eur. p. vi Nauck év Maxedovia érapy, xevordgioy & 
avros ’AOhunow éyévero kal emvypduua éereyéypanto Gouxvdldov 
Tov iaroptoypadou moijoxvros H Timobeov Tov weAoraLod- 

Mpjjpa pev “EXXas Graco Evpiridov: oatéa 

& lover ; 
yh Maxedav Arep Sé£aTto Tépua Biov: 
matpis © ‘EAXdbos “EXXas “APHvat mretsTa 
6¢ Movcats 
ns > lel x ‘ vy wv 
Tépwas ék TONA@Y Kal TOV Eratvov EXEL. 
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31} 


Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there 
was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written 
either by the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet 
Timotheus ; 

Though his bones lie in Macedon where his life 
was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument 
of Euripides; but his birthplace was Athens, the 
Greece of Greece, and giving much joy by his 
Muses, he hath the thanks for it from many men, 


1 cf. 4.P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187d, where it is ascribed to 
Thucydides 


AIKTMNIOT 
Bios 
Arist. Rh. 3. 12. 1413 b Bacrdfovta 8€ ot 


avayvecttxol, olov Naiprpueov (axpiBns yap woTrEp 
Aoyoypdgos) Kal Ackdprios Tov SiO vpauBoTroldv. 


Ibid. 3. 2. 1405 b x«ddros S€ dvopatos Td pév, 
La ta ta ? n la a lal 
wotTep Aikvpuos Evel, ev Tois Yrodots H TO 
onpatvopeva, Kal aiayos 6€ mcavTas. 


Ibid. 3.13. 1414b Se2 8€ eiSos Te Néyovta Kat 
Siahopav dvoma TiDecPar ef Sé un, yiverat Kevov 
Kal Anp@bes, olov Arxvpvios moved ev TH TEXYN, 
érdpovawy dvopalov Kal avoTAavyow Kal fous. 


Sch. ad loc. (Rabe) (a’) amo Tov d:OvpapBo- 
Trov@y ex piBns Fj Wy Aoyoypagos 0 Atebpvtos. (8’) 
6 Aucbpvtos pyTop Hv Tas éravadryes Edeyev 
éxelvos émropovcets. 


Plat. Phaedr. 267 b [1. pytopixys]: Ta dé Tledov 
TOS Ppdcopev av povoeia Aoywv, ws SiTAACLO- 
Aoyiay Kat yvwporoyiay Kat elxovoroyiay, Gvopd- 
tov Te Arcvpreiwy, & éxeiva édwpnoato mpos 
Toinot eveTretas ; 


1 Ast: mss Atkupyiwy 





1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson: Jowett 
‘treasuries’ 
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Lire 


Aristotle Rhetoric: But the poets whose works 
are in everybody’s hands are those who write (not 
to be performed put) to be read, such as Chaeremon, 
whose style is as finished as that of a professional 
speech-writer, and among the dithyrambic poets, 
Licymnius. 


The Same: The beauty or ugliness of a word 
consists in the first place, ac cording to Licymnius, in 
the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning 
which it conveys. 


The Same: Now a term should be applied only 
in speaking of a class and a real distinction; other- 
wise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term 
used by Licy mnius in his Art, where he speaks of 
‘ speeding- on’ and ‘aberration’ and ‘ ramifications.’ 


Scholiast on the passage: (a) Licymnius, who 
was one of the dithyramb-writers, was an accurate 
writer of prose; (b) Licymnius was an orator; it 
was to repetition that he gave the name of 
‘ speeding-on.’ 


Plato Phaedrus [on rhetoric]: And what of Polus 
and his so-cajled shrines of learned speech ?— 
diplasiology (or word-repetition), gnomology (or the 
making of sententious remarks), iconology (or the 
use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing 
under the name of Licymnius and presented by him 
to Polus by way of improving his style ? 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 Acxdpr.os 6é Tledov b:8dcKanos, 
a ’ \ bt a 3 f fe 3 la 
ds Sunper Ta dvomata eis KUpla, civGeTa, adedha, 
émiera, xal eis Ada Twa. 

Dion. Hal. de Ji Dic. Dem. 26 (rr. TWrdrevos]: 
Kal ovTw Toot ikavor GANA Kal ev TH per” 
avuThy TEploow Ta aura mova pavncerat. nat 
yap: ‘Ae 8n ToLtouTou TLVOS Aoyou batts TOUS 
per TeTehevTHKOTAS ixavos érawwéoe rots 6é 
Siow EULEV@S Tapatvéces.” ovxoby émippnpa 
€reppryyware TapaKertat Kal pyparte piiua, 70 Bey 
inaves TO eUpevas 78 emrawec et TO TapaLwecet, 
Kat TavTAa TH mapioa ; ov Acct pvcoe TavT’ cioiv, 

3 
ov ‘Aydbaves, ot Aéyoures * bBpw i) <Ku>zpuv,' 

00 moO Gov ’Atpedav,2 adr’ 

<ij> ‘ucO@ To év,’ i} ‘ moxOov “Arperddr,” a 
0 Sacuovtos épunvevoat IlAatov. 


AIKTMNIOT MEAQN 


1 


Sext. Emp. 1]. 49. 566 Bek. dyabby bev ovv nal Toto 
™p@Tov eiphact Thy byeiav obK oAtyor TOV TE TOINT@Y Kal Tay 
ouyypapéwy kal KaOdAov mavtes of ard Tod Biov. Sipwvidns pev 
ydp ono: (fr. 70): Aucdprios 5& mpoerrav TadTa- 

Aurapoppate patep tWiorta,® Opovwrv 

tal | t Vs , 
ceuvav “AvorAXwvos Bacihesa ToGetva, 
mpavyéros ‘Tryteia,* 


motoy Snadv emipepar . . .5 
1M. Schmidt: mss 4... mpw 2 mss also marpliwy 
3 Wil: mss -twy 4 mss tyela 5 the 311. which follow 


really belong to Ariphron (see p. 400) 
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Scholiast on the passage: Licymnius was the 
teacher of Polus; he divided nouns into proper, 
compound, cognate, epithet, and other. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Technique 
of Demosthenes [on Plato]: And as if this were not 
enough, in the very next sentence there is an 
example of the same thing: ‘We require a speech 
which will give the dead adequate praise and the 
living kindly exhortation.’ Does not adverb con- 
trast with adverb and verb with verb, ‘adequately’ 
with ‘kindly’ and ‘praise’ with ‘exhortation’? are 
not these examples of ‘balance’? And these are 
not the phrases of a Licymnius or an Agathon with 
their ‘vBpis or Kiapis, ‘outrage or Love,’ their 
‘pico robev, ‘drunken with bribes’ or ‘ with bribes 
from somewhere,’ and their dyOov ’Atpedav, «labour 
of the Atreidae, 1 but of jhe divine expositor, Plato. 


See also Sch. 1. 2. 106, Dion. Hal. Thuc. Iud. 24, 
Thuc. Propr. 2, De Lys. 3, Ael. Fest. Aphth. ap. 
Gaisf. Metr. Lat. 241, Mar. Vict. Gram. Lat. 6. 183. 


THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 
1 


Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians: Health has 
been described not only as a good, but as the chief good, by 
a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all 
who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (fr. 70): 
and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this 
beginning !— 


Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious 


Queen of Apollo's holy throne,  soft-laughing 
ealbin . 


1 all these plays upon words are doubtful and the last 
obscure and prob. corrupt 


Soy 
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2,38 
Stob. Eel. Phys. 41. 50 Mopouptov éx r&v Tlep) Etuyds .. . 
mibaves Kal rovs ev “Aidou voutCouevovs moTauols kaTwyoudcKaciy 
"Axépovra wey bia Ta aN ws Kal MeAavirnldns .. . émel nab 
Atkvprids not 


, a ’ > / 4 1 
pupias tayais daxpvav ayéwy te Rover 
kal waAc* 


’"Axépor ayea TropO never Bpotoior. 


4 


Ath. 13. 564¢ [x. Zpwros]: Aucvprios? 8 6 Xios tov “Tavov 
gnhoas épay Tov "Evdupiovos obde nabeddovros abrov KaTaka- 
Aumrew3 robs dpParyors, éAAG dvanentaperay Tov Brepdpor 
KomulCey 3 roy épouevor, Srrws 814 mavtds arodaby Tis Tov Oewpeiv 
7Oovns. Aéyer 3 ovrws: 


“Trvos 6€ Yaipwov oupatev 
abyais avateTrapéevots 
dacots éxotptle KoUpoV. 
5 
Ibid. 603¢ Arkturos? 8 6 Xios év AiBupayBots “Apyvrvou 
pnoly épsuevoy ‘Tuévasoy yeverOar. 


6 


Parthen. Narr. Am. 22 MTepl NavfSos: 7 ioropia mapa 
Aucupvig T@ Xi pedorap ral ‘Epunotdvante: “Epacay 5é tives 
kal Thy Sapdiwv duepdmodwy 5rd Kupov rod TMepoay Bacidéws 
Gr@vat mpodovans Tis Kpoicov Buyarpos Navidos. reid) yap 
emoAtdpret Sdpbeis Kipos xal ovdeyv abTe eis GAwow Tis TIAEwS 
mpotBawvey, év TOAAG TE Bea Hv pa aBpora bey 7d cuppaxiKdy 
abrijs 7@ Kpolow Siadvoeey AUTH THy oTpaTiav, TOTE THY mapBevov 
TauTny elxe AGyos mepl mpodoalas ourbenevny | T@ Kipw, ei kata 
vdpous Mepoay eEet yuvaina airy, Kath THY axpay pndevds 
puadecovros yi axupdrata TOU Xwplov ciodéxeo bar Tous Tone. ° 
bios, cuvepyav abtp kal BAAwY Tivav yevouévwr Toy mévrot 
Képov ph euredacat arn Thy bréoxeow. 


1 tayats Grot.: mss mdoais 2 Reinesius: mss aAxtprios 
3 inss indic. 
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2,3 

Stobaeus Physical Extracts: Porphyrius On the Styx... 
Suitable too are the names which have been given to rivers 
supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &xq ‘pains,’ 
compare Melanippides (fr. 3)... .; Licymnius too says 
of it: 
teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and 
pains ; 
and again : 

Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men. 


4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Love]: According to 
Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not 
close his beloved’s eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep 
with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these: 


Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes, Sleep 
laid the lad to rest with lids wide open. 


5 


The Same: According to Licymnius of Chios in his 
Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus. 


6 


Parthenius Romances: On Nanis: from the lyric poet 
Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax :—It has been said by 
some authorities that the citadel of Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus’ 
daughter Nanis. Cyrus had been besieging the city without 
getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatly afraid that 
its allies might rally to Croesus’ aid and destroy his army, 
when this girl, according to the story, came to a compact 
with him to betray the town if he would marry her accord- 
ing to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain 
men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy 
to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the 
natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused 
to keep the promise he had made her. 
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PIAOZENOYT TOT EPTHIAO® 
Bios 

Ar, Nub, 681 SOKPATHS xat STPEWIAAHS- 

XQ. &@ & te rept tay dvopdtwr pabeiv ce Sei, 
att app’ éotiv atta 8 avtav Onrea. 

XT. GAN 010 eyor’ & Ore éativ.—yO. eiwé 83. 

XT. AvowdrAa, Pirwra, Krevtayopa, Anuntpia. 

XO. dppeva S& rota Tav é6vopatav ;— XT. pupia. 

687 Dirokevos, Mernoias, Apvvias. 

XQ. Arn, & Tovnpé, TadTa yy err odK appeva. 

DT. ode dppev vuiv éativ;—ZO. ovdapas x, 

érrel 

690 Tas av Karéceas evtuyav ’Apuvia ; 

XT. dws dv; wot, dedpo Sevp’ "Apuvia. 

XO. opds ; yuvaica tiv ’Apuviav Kareis. 

XT. obKxouy diKaiws Aris ov oTpareveTas ; 

Sch. ad loc. (684) attra: ropvat joav.—(686) 
ovTat émt parakia biaBddrovrat.—(691) mpos 
TH KaTdrnkw Tod dvopatos Erarkev eis dSsaBornv 
TOU avopos. 

Ar. Ran, 932 AIONYSO% xat AISXYAOS;: 

Al. vn TOUS Jeods ey@ your 
On ToT év paxpe® xpovm vuKTos Sunypv- 
Tynoa 
Tov EovOov immadextpuova bnrav tis éotly 
épus. 
Al. onpetov év tais vavaiv, @ pabéotat, 
eveyeyparTo. 
Al. éyw b€ tov Birokévou y’ Suny “Epukw eivar. 
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PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS} 
Lire 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates and SrrepstapeEs : 
—Soc. There’s another thing you ought to learn 
about proper names, and that is to distinguish 
masculine from feminine.—Str. But I know which 
are feminine, trust me.—Soc. Well?—Srr. Lysilla, 
Philinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684).—Soc. And 
masculine names ?—Str. There’s thousands; Phil- 
oxenus, Melesias, Amynias (686).—Soc. But theyre 
not masculine, you bad boy.—Str. Not masculine 
enough ?—Soc. Not a bit masculine; how would 
you call Amynias if you saw him?—Srr. Call him? 
why, like this; Hi, Amynia! (691).—Soc. D’ye 
see? That’s a woman’s name.2—Str. Quite right 
too: she won’t join up. 


Scholiast on the passage: (684) These were harlots. 
—(686) These are satirised for effeminacy.2—(691) 
The poet satirises the man by playing with the 
ending of the name. 


The Same Frogs: Dionysus and Arscuyius:—Yes, 
by the Gods; I’ve lain awake many a long hour of 
the night trying to make out what sort of bird the 
tawny horse-cock was.—A. It was a ship's figure- 
head, you silly dolt—D. Why, I thought it was 
Eryxis son of Philoxenus. 


1 the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the 
author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such 
masculine names is identical with the corresponding nomina- 
tive feminine 3 ef. Ar. Vesp. 81 and Sch. 
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Sch. ad loc. odtos yap ws dpoppos Kai andys 
OtaBarrerat. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4.4.2 [ei  Oaracca TS yns 
evorporépa.]" KalTOL pappanov Suvapews 0 r) larpt- 
KWTATOS dpiaros KpLTIS ral HEAOY apeTHs 0 
prropovedraros, ovxoby Kat apeThs oyov f) 
pidovroratos: ov yap Tlvdaydpa ye ToUTwY ovdée 
Fevoparer d:aitnTH xpnoréov, *Avrayépa be 7@ 


a 
a 


Tomtn Kal Dirokdvw ta "Epv&idos Kal To 
fwypapeo “Avdpoxvece. 


Ibid. Aud. Poet. 1 ef ev os Prrokevos 6 rownryns 
éheyev, TOY Kpeov TA py Kpéa HOwoTa éoTL Kal 
Tov ixOvev oi py ivOves .. . 

Ath. 5. 220a medixace 8 of relator TOY 
girocohdwv Tov KwpLKaV KaKryyopot paddov 
elvat, el ye Kal Aiayivys o Lwxpatexos € év pev 7 
Tyravyet . . . 0 dé Kadrlas avtod repréxes Hv 
TOU Kadniov mpos TOV TaTepa Stahopav Kal Thy 
Tpoéixov Kat ‘Avafaryopou Tay codictayv dia- 
peKno LV. Neyer yap ws o pev Tpodicos Onpa- 
peony pabnrny amreTédeoeD, 08 Erepos DidoFevov 
Tov "EpvEt6os Kal “Apippddny tov abe gov “Apt- 
yv@tov Tov KiOap@ood, Bédeov amo THs TaeY 
onrwOévt wv pox Onpias Kal mepl Ta hadAra dexyvelas 
éudavicat tv TOV TaLdevcavTwY SioacKad.av. 


* son or father of this P.; ‘Eryxis of the deme of 
Cephisia’ occurs in a 5th-Cent. "inscription, J. G. i. 338. 1. 6 
? stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ 
love of fish ; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as 
to need no further comment 3 the Greek is perhaps 
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because 
he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behave 
himself. 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the 
greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : 
Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to 
be found in the greatest physician, and of the 
artistic value of a musical performance in the 
greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic 
of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such 
matters as these we must not seek the decision of 
Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the 
poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter 
Androcydes.? 


The Same How the Young should hear Poetry: If, 
as the poet Philoxenus said, the best of meat is not 
meat and the best of fish not fish . . .3 


Athenaeus Doctors al Dinner: Most of the philo- 
sophers have a better claim to be called slanderers 
than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil 
of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . . and his Callas 
not only has an account of the quarrel between 
Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares 
that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, 
and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and 
Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the 
lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this 
education from the gluttony and general depravity 
of the pupils. 


metrical (trochaic); if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, perh. 
from the Banquet (see below p. 361) 
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Ibid. 1. 6b [r. dpopayias]: Ocdprros bé pnow: 
‘ Ov ¢ woTEp Drrdgevov TOV "Epvfcdos- éxeivos yap, 
ws éotxev, émrepenpopevos Tay giucw eis THY 
atodavow nvEaTo mote yepavou tiv papvyya 
oxelv. 

Ibid. 1. 6d [m. rod adtov]: adros be pidrryOvy 
TOV Didokevov pace "A praroréhys bé dtroder- 
TVOY ATABS, 0 Kal ypahet Tov TavTa’ ‘ Anpun- 
yopobvtes év Tols GYAOLS KaTAaTpiBovow GAnY THY 
nuépav ev Tois Oavpact Kat mpos Tovs éx Ddor- 
dos 7 BopuaBevous KATATACOVTAS, aveyvaxores 
ovdéy ANY ef TO Prrofevov Acirvov ovy Odov.’ 
Pawias dé dyow ste Piro€evos o KvOnpuos 
TOLNTNHS KTR. 


Ath. 1. 4b Iz. avaypapas deitveav]: To 
Pirokevov bé Tob Aeveabdiov Aeitvov TXatov 
Kwp@dtoTroLes péeuvntar (ev Pawve 1): 


Or) 


A..... éyad <@y>? evdae? év TH pnpia 
TouTl bed O civ Bovropae TO BiBXlov 
mpos éuavtov.—B. éate 0, avttBor@ ce, 
TOUTO Ti; 
A. @irokevov Kain tes 6aptucia. 
B. émiderEov adtiny Aris éot .—A. axove dn. 
6 ‘dpEonar éx BorPoto terevticw 8 ert 
vyvor’. 
B. éi Ovvvov ; odxodvy Ths TeXevTatas ® word 
Kpatiatov evtabvod ye* rerayOat Takews. 

1 from Ath. 7. 325a, where ll. 9-10 are quoted without 
mention of Philox. % Pors. *% Cas: mssteAevrjs * mss 
omit ye 

1 Wil. Theophrastus 2 cf, Arist. Prob. 28. 7. 950 a, 
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The Same [on gluttony]: To quote Theophilus, 
‘Unlike Philoxenus son of Eryxis, who is said to 
have blamed Nature and wished that he had had 
the neck of a crane so as to have the greater 
pleasure in eating.’ 


The Same [on the same subject]: Other authori- 
ties vouch for Philoxenus’ weakness for fish; 
Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his 
dinner, where he says: ‘They spend the whole day 
holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet- 
shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the 
Borysthenes, though they have never read anything 
but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never 
fmished that.’ According to Phaenias, the poet 
Philoxenus of Cythera, etc. “8 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of 
banquets]: Plato the comic poet speaks of the 
Banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian * thus :—‘ A. 
While I am here in the wilds I am going to read 
myself this book.—B. Why, what on earth is that ? 
—A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus.—B. Give 
me asample of it.—A. Well, listen: * With onion I'll 
begin, with tunny end,’"—B. With tunny? Then in 
that country it’s a real advantage to be last in the 


Hud. Eth, 3. 2. 1231 a, Nic, Eth, 3. 13. 1118 a, Hust. 1817. 25 
(‘not the neck of a crane... buta gullet three cubits long ’) 
3 see p. 382 4 it will be seen that the identification of the 
author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Eryxis, 
and of him with ‘the Leucadian,’ is not certain; Ath. re 
146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and the 
Cytherian as its author, but its style belies the latter; Eust. 
1283, 31, who quotes Séuas (10) and vedpwr emchpavos (7 b)as 
Plato’s with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded 
Plato’s apparent citations as a parody of the famous poem, 
as on other grounds they prob, are 
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A. ‘BorBovs pev or0bta Sapdoas Katayve- 
pate devoas 
10 ws mdelaTous Sidtpwye: To yap Séuas 
avépos opOoi.1 
Kal Tade pev 67 Tadta: Oaracons 8 és 
TEKY ATrELML. 


bs , 
eiTa meTa pK pov 


‘oudé otras KaKov éaTLV: aTap TO Ta- 
ynvov duetvov" ® 
a be: | sf 
Kal peT ONLYA' 
‘ oppav alodav ovvddovTd Te KapXaptay Te 
pay TEmverv, pa} ToL véweots Geobev Kata- 
mvevon, 
GAN Grov omTHcas Tapdbes: ToANOY yap 
GLevvov. 
mTovAvTobos TAEKTH 8, NY TLAHTHS® Kata 
Kaipov, 
5b éf62) THs orth, nv 4 pettov, modu 
KpeiTTo”, 
a A , Seoeitd 
hy oral 6é 60 wa’, efOy Kraiew ayopeve. 
tplyAn 8 ovKx €0éder vevpwv éminpavos 
elvat’ 
f 7 / \ »” \ ta 
mapOévov Aptéutdos yap épu kal otvpata 
picel. 
7 2 nA , z X 
oKopTios av B. atceé yé cov tov 
mpaxtov UTEAov. 


4 





amo tovtov Tov Pirokévou nat Dirokéverot tives 
TraKkodvtTes wvonadOnoav. epi ToVTOV XpvatT- 
mos gnaw ‘Eyw xatéyo tia dopdyov ért 
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row.1—A, ‘Onions with coals made tame, with 
sauce bedewed, Munch thou and munch ; ’twill rouse 
the man in thee; Enough of that; I'll seek the 
ocean’s brood.’ And a little further—‘ Though 
good the dish, better the frying-pan.’ And after a 
little— Bass, sea-trout, pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut 
these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; 
Nay, fry and serve them whole; ‘tis far the best. 
And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it well, If it be 
great, is better boiled than fried ; Yet boil a pair ; 
then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not 
serve thy purpose now ; Born of Maid Artemis he’s 
cold for love. A scorpion now—— BB. Shall sting 
youon therump.’ This is the Philoxenus that gave his 
name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus 


says, ‘I remember a gourmet who so far departed 


1 met. from soldiers drilling ? 


1 Dind: mss 6. avopGot 2 mss add ofpat 3 Mein: mss 
av emiaAnvn 4 Kock : mss ayopevw 
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TocoUTOY éxTEeTTM@KOTA TOD uN evTpéTecOaL TOUS 
TAnotov ert Tots yiwopévors Wate phavepws ev TOIS 
Baraveiots thy Te yelpa auvebivev mpos Ta 
Gepua Kablévta eis Vdwp Oeppov Kal To oTopa 
avayapyapiCopevov Oepu@, Orws Snrovore ev Tots 
Oeppois duvckivntos 7. epacayv yap adtov Kat 
Tovs GWorroLobyTas UToToLEicOal, iva Oepwotata 
TapaTiOaar Kal povos KaTavadioky avTos TOV 
Aart OY cuvaxorovGely pn Svvapevov. TAS avTa 
Kal wept tov Kv@npiov Oirokévou iatopotet. 


@MIAOZENOT TOT AETKAAIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 


1-5 Actrvoy 

Ath, 15, 685d [x. crepavav]: birctevos 5€ 6 d:OvpapBoroids 
év TG emvypapopevm Aclnyw apxhy moira: Tov oTépavoy Tis 
evwxlas obtwal A€ywr" 

KaTa YELlpos 
cis) 2 7 eae x 

MVE Vowp’ amrados 

maldiaKos ev apyupéa 

mpoxow pépav é7réyevev" 
5 ett epepe otépavoy 

A ; 
NemTas amo pupTioos! ev- 
yvntwv Krdbov SiovvaT Tov. 


2 


Ibid. 4. 146f [w. Sefrvwv]- birdtevos 8 6 KuOhpios ev TO 
ervypaponéevp Acinvm—elrep TovTov Kal 6 Kwpediomoids TAdTwv 


1 Grotef: mss arepavoAertas a. uvptlbwy 
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from the rule of consideration for one’s neighbours as 
openly to put his hand into the hot water at the 
baths and rinse his mouth out, so that by inuring 
both hand and mouth to heat he might the more 
readily tackle hot food. For it was said of him that 
he would suborn the cooks at a dinner to serve the 
food extremely hot, so that he might despatch the 
whole of a dish while his neighbours were perforce 
waiting for it to cool.’ The same tale is told of 
Philoxenus of Cythera.} 


See also Plut. Lat, Viv. 1, De Amore 1, Ael. T. H. 
OND: 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS 
OF LEUCAS? 


1-5 Tue Baxquer 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wreaths] The dithyramb- 
writer Philoxenus in the work called The Banquet makes the 
wreath the beginning of his feast, thus: 


Then came water for the hands. <A dainty child 
bore it round in a silver ewer and poured it over 
them, and then brought a wreath that was double- 
woven from thriving sprigs of the delicate myrtle. 


2 


The Same [on banquets]: Philoxenus of Cythera in the 
work called The Banquet—if indeed it is he and not Philo- 
xenus of Leucas whom the comic poet Plato mentions in the 


1 the confusion between the P.’s obviously began early 
2 identification with the son of Eryxis uncertain 
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ev TG Gawve €uvjcOy kal ph Tov Aevkadiov birokévou—roiabrqy 
éxriderat mapackevyy Selmvov: 
els 6° &pepov Si7rdooL 
Taises MTrapaTa Tpdatefay 
dp, etépav © érépors 
. 8 cee'd 1 fe a , 
ahnros eTEepayv” pexXpls ov TANAWaAaV 
oiKov: 
5 tal 6€ mpos bWrAvyvous etaTiABov 
avyas 
evotépavor NeKavars 7 
mapowiar t o&uBapwy Te 
TAGE Ee ctv Te YALOMTAL 
TavTodaTroiat TEXVAS 
10 evprpace mpos Biotar, 
buys deheacuatiotct. 
Tmappepov ev Kavéots 
palas ytovoypoas adAXot, 
<tois> & émt* mpata mapyrg 
15 ov xaxxaBos, ® diroTas, 
GAX dromayés <mAdTOs aNAO> Yas 
péytaTtov ° 
, i? » ates 
TmavtTomidoyv AuTapav T eX 
éyyedup avtw aplotay, 
yoryypov owy éuéray,® 
a Z e] Zz a an 
20 mAHpEs Oeoteprrés: ET avTa 
A : 
& aAdo trapHAge Toco 
b 4 Le | f tm) > , 
Batis & événs? icoxukdos. 
is) X s 2% 
puixpa dé KakKaBu is 
éyovTa TO ev yadeod TL, 
’ 
23 -vapKioy &dXo, <ho>m<ds 7> ap 
nS éTépa <TaKepay> 
Ee | ed XN io 8 
miaty amo TevOtdowy 
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Phaon’—describes the provision made for a feast in the 
following terms : 


In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables,? 
one for these of us, another for those, till the house 
was full. And each table glistened in the rays ot 
lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish 
and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant 
all with the manifold inventions of the art of good 
living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought 
baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the 
first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail- 
studded charger,3 the greatest in the world, was 
laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleam- 
ing, eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, 
a dish for a God!4 and yet on its heels came 
another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a 
cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the 
one of shark cutlets, the other of ray, aye and 
another dish there was teeming with tender squid 


1 see p. d44 2 ef. Eust. 1388. 64 (@:Ad¢t.) iit. 
width: or tray or dish? cf. Inscr. Phoc, ap. Collitz Gr. 
Dialektinschr, 1555. b. 16 arote:cdtw apyuptov mAatyn éBdoun- 
xovta Where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent * @& 
Matr. 36 (Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) ép:xvida 
yoyypov, | ketuevoy ev Aowddeaa”: 5 8 én’ évvea kerro TpawéCas 





1 mss €repot GAA 8’ Er. 2 B: mss éorépavor Aaxavors 
2 Kai(bel) : mss 6. wAnpers 4 Hart. -B: mss &AAo 8 ere 
5 Kai -#: mss aad’ GdAonAateis Td pu. (7d correction of ras 
corruption of yds) 6 HE: mss ‘avr’ &rabev Arwapovtes 
eyxeAeatives apiotov yoryypolTolwvnTEenwy 7B: mss Ba- 
oTiavenv 8 B-E: mss &AAov maps erepov miwy ard tevbidda 
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Kal CNTLOTOUAVTTOOELWY 
<ToV> dTadoTACKGpoV. 
30 Oepyos peta TadTa maphdOov 
icotpdmetos 8Xos 
vires ® cvvoday Tupos <éaaov 
Kym Bab pois <atpov>? atpi- 
Sav ért, T@ S emt Buotai* 
35 tevdides, @ pire, eaEavOicpevar Ka- 
~ ; \ Bop: 5 
pides ai kudal raphrov 
& 
Opuppatises 6 emt ravtats 
evTréTanot YAOEPAL T 
HO aduddapayyes <éns>,® 
40 Kat wupidiov * oreyaval 
guaotai® wéyabos Kata Kak- 
s te cg 9 
KaBouv yruKvok€es, ios 
oudanros Ooivas caretrar 
Us 9. Se “3 } ? 2. 10 
Tap y eu Kai TW, cap’ olda. 
45 és rade," vai pa Peovs, 
brrepueyabés Te déuas 
wa 12 la > \ > cal 
Ovvvou * worev drTov éxeice 
Geppov, 6018 yrudiow 
TeTpNaTat evOUS am avTas 
50 as UroyacTptotas 4 
Stavenéws eTrapvvew 
el7rep éuiv Te “édoL 
x \ aD: t , 2 
Kal tiv pdda Kev Kexapoipel 
arr’ OGev éAXitropev 1 
4 f cia > oi 
55 Ooiva mapéns, & 7 amad- 
, 7 8 a f 
Nd Eat” Suva eyxpatéws 
éywrye, KEL OU KE A€yor <TIs>,8 
wav? & Taphs éTUpws 
vo f oe iJ ‘ 19 
appv, Tapérrarce O€ TOVpoV 


1 
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide 
as a table an even-toothed mullet, still smoking as 
if it had never left the stove, and, as stuffing thereto,” 
squids, my boy, and hump-backed prawns baked 
brown.? Next those sweetly-pitted* simnels all 
flower-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter ® 
wheaten rolls big as pannikins—such as make the 
main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine! 

Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous 
broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the 
knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts ® as, 
were it mine and thine to make a clean end of,’ we 
should think ourselves lucky indeed! But to resume, 
the feast was spread, and what may be despatched 
without exceeding,’ that will 1,9 albeit no man 
could tell truly all that was before us, and my 


1 Wit. the threshold of the fire ; cf. Matr. 82 2 ef. 
the sorb-apples above 3 cf. Matr. 64 aNci ulmi, 2 
19). 11. K 5 some kind of flavouring, ef. yAvkumxpos 
8 i.e. troyarrpisias (sc. mepidas) as 7 the Gk. is ‘ward 
off,’ apparently a colloquial use, cf. a@raddAarrew below 
§ he takes his metaphor from his tale ° supplying awaAAdiw 





1 Bs mss onmiov wodvmodlev an. 2 Schweigh : mss uv7- 
orns 3 H: mss rupds ém) Baduods 4 M(eineke)-£: mss 
ar. emi r@ 8 emimvatat 5 Dind.-M-B-Jac: mss ida xa) 
ZavOat wertkapises al Kotpat 6 Mus.-£: mss re dntapvyes, 
te nov gap. (Knox idety papayyes) 7 Knox: mss wupiwy te 
8 Schmidt: mss oreyva: Biorat ® Schmidt-£: mss rnakd 
KakkdBov yAuxvou tos 10 Koenen-J/-Jac: mss waparyepuv 
kamwoapvoida 11: mss éotadé, ebortadé 12 8; mss 
TiOewos Ovypov 13 2; mss éxetOev Oepudy Ober 14 ]j- 
Kai.-£: mss yAugls rétpevov ed0) én’ abtas Tas troyartpisas 
18 B; mss Siavexéos emauvve mepivte pw. K. TW 16 f: mss 
ovbev edrcimopev 7 Es mss bre madata 18 B.'s mss 
em.np. @y. etixod kal A€yor 19 Kai.-I/-B-E: mss mavra and 
vupw wapemerat 5€ Oeppdv 
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60 omAdyxvoyvr émevta b€ VijoTes 
déApaxos olKeTixas 
sw — 
Kal VOTOS eo Arde * Kal dadus 
Kal pivuplypara Geppa: 
Kat Kehadatov odov 
65 duam@tuyes EpOov amepKtev- 
O@nroyaraxtoTpodov 7 
TVUKTAS epipov TapéOnkar, 
* fs ’ > ie 
eita b1éh0 axpoxo- 
Ala oXEALOAaS Te mET AUTO 
70 evaohopwoxpoous, 
poyxn, "yxepaata, mooas TE 
ae ear TE wEeoth- 
diopevov:® ébOa 7 émevta 
” ’ 4 bee ‘ ’ cal 
komt * épidwy Te Kal apvav: 
Tai vrep @Howpecos 5 yopoa yAuKiota 
uEepipapvoryerijs © 
av a) prreovte Geoi: 
TOUT, @ piroTas, <ov yy adyy>? 
De Ke® Kay@a 0 eect’ 
80 ddexTpudvwy TE veoraot, 
Geppa Te TOAAG XvbaV 
70y TapeBaddeTo TreEp- 
dixwor Te haccéwy Te,” 
Kal padaKxoTTUYe@y 
~ a Ld , ad , a 3 lel 
85 aptwv? opocvovya oe EavOov T éerreronr- 
Gev pért kal yada oup- 
maktov To Ke! Tupoy A7ras TIS 
Fev epacy’ atanrov, 
- ) b va oe > ov 
Knyov épapav, ote O 76 
ty > % a 
90 Bpwrvos HOE TOTATOS 
és KOpoy Huey ETatpos 4 


a1 


oa 
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heart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, 
chitterlings, and what not.) of a stall-fed porker, 
and, boiled whole and split, the head of a thorough- 
milk-fattened cosset kid? killed by strangling,’ and 
then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled 
etceteras,* snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the tit- 
bits cooked with fennel. Next cutlets boiled or 
roast of kid and lamb,® and to them the luscious raw 
sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare 
indeed as the Gods love—aye, there’s a dish you 
would eat your fill of, sweet sir! And then chickens 
and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of par- 
tridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed 
loaves. And cheek by jow] with these came yellow 
honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man 
would say—and say it I did—it was tender cheese. 
So now when we comrades had more than enough 
both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed 


1 the Gk. is ‘ warblings,’ evidently the colloquial name for 
part of a pig ? &mepxtos shut-off, stall-fed (cf. Aesch. 
&depxros), evOnAos well plied with milk * to keep the blood 
in it 4 Jit. lim)-ends 5 boiled and roast lamb are still 
commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal 
in Greece 








1B: mss vétios efAnve * Kai.-E: mss aireprev@qvos 
aAekToTpdpov 3 Dobr. (but kepdraia): mss p. kai Kepadnl 
amodos Texvauats bytes ectApiwpevor 4 EB (following Knox’s 
suggestion to expel «péa): mss xpéa dara GAA’ 5 B-E: mss 
abumepwpanapds ®§ B: mss yAvuebs rap Err 7 E: écaet 
would give hiatus: or mpoppdrws ? ®& Bs: mss kai 
® transp. £: mss repd. pac. te vd. H5n 5 wapeB. Bep. or. 

10 Dind: mss xai 11 Schw: mss é7. Tuev 
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Thva pev eEamdecpov + 
dumes, errerta bé aides 
vintp: €docav KaTa YELpov, 
Thapacey ipwopix Tors 
XM€epoGarares tdwp ene aie 
TOTGOV OGOV< TIS > Expngs ° 
ExTpPluMa TE NAT POY <éxdoT@> 
é és 4 815 
oivcovues* didocay 
100 kal ypipate® auSpoclodpa 
\ fi > ve 
Kal atepdvous todaréas . . . 


2 


ive) 
ou 


3 


Ath. 14.642 f émel 5& nal 6 KuOfjpios Siddtevos ev TH Acimvw 
devtépay Tpawe(ay pynpovedwy ToAAG Kal TaY Huiv Tapaxeimevev 
Gvduacev, Pepe kal TOUTWY &TouYnMovEedGwLEY* 

7as° 82 64 mpdcbev porovcas 
<tas> Aumapavyets® TopOpuidas 
TONY ayabav Tadw elahepov > yepovaas, 
Tas epypepot Karéovs Sevtépas?” rpamrébas, 
kd Y 4 Re as, , ve 
5 adavator 667 ApadGeias xépas: 
Tais 0 ev péc row 1 éyxadbpu- 
On peya Nappa. ‘ae 
evKos puehos ypraryepos, 
XeTTOLS dpaxvas évaduycioroe méT NOLS 
10 ouykadurtov® div aicxv- 
vas UTo wn KatiOn <Tis>"4 
TAU <TO> paroyeves AuTrOvT avayKa ® 
1D: mss éferaeipeoy 2 cf. Ath. 4. 156e; here this 
citation ends, but Il. 92-102 are quoted by Ath. 9. 409 e 
3 B: mss expncev ‘ #2: mss are odovupi} eit 
mss xptpar’ 8 E sc. tpané(as: for moa. ‘ gone’ ef. Od. 17. 


199: mss ras 7 ® as this word involves the only 
resolved foot in the poem, it is perh. corrupt (Acvavye?s ?) 
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the 
hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, 
soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and 
then gave each a damask linen napkin? and an 
unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh 
wiles "9 ae 


3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And since Philoxenus of 
Cythera, too, in his Banquet, speaking of ‘second tables’ (or 
dessert) has mentioned many of the delicacies now lying 
before us, let us quote his words : 


The first tables now being gone,’ they brought in 
those bright and shining ferryboats with many good 
things fraught, called by mortal men the second 
tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of 
Amalthea ;# and in the midst thereof was builded a 
great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, 
that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for 
shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born 


1 ef. Eust. 1887. 50 (* P. of Cythera’) 2 here, where 
the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref. to, the 
pouring of the libation; the rest follows below 3 the 


tops of the tables—one to every three guests—were movable 
* the cornucopia or horn of plenty 





®M: msseicep. 1 B-E: mss épnuépios x. viv (corr. of ’%) 
Tp. 41 inss oratat 8 ey pécats 12 Kai: mss yAuxepds 
13 Cas: ms -Tov 4 Cas. 15 1) (ré suppl. A): mss 


Bnaoy. 7. Aim@y Tals avdyKais 
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Enpov év Enpais? "Aptorai- 
ou ehippUTowst 2 Tayais: 

16 7@ 8 dvop’ 78 T dpvros.t 3 
Xepat Oe <ap’ oux> émé0evto 
<To> aes panrepats 

avdeEapevats 4 ott Ka? 
§16@ Tis, & Zavos cadégure 
20 Tpwypat, érrel y éréverpav 
éyKaTakvaKkopuyes Teppury.évov 
mupo BpomorevKepeBivi- 
axavOiSopmtxpitpliaou- 
Bpwpatovavravapuxtov 
25, dumune xapioiq: 
ottxas” mapeyiveto TovTous 
oTatTwoKoyyopayns ® 
Tu-vu tot Cecedato- 
EavOeninayxatup<oT>os 
30 xotpuris,00 adéa & en- 
KUKLOT OT Opoxr’ dvapiOpaX 
Kal wediTaKTa TeTUYpEY” 
apbova cacapopoxta™ 
Tupakivas Te yahaxTl- 

35 KalweNLovyKaTapupTos ue 
HO 14 Guvros TAAOavitas: ® 
cacapotuporayn 1 6é 
xat CecedaioTvrayy 

TaTUveTo a cacapoTacra 

40 wéupata, KaT €péB Bor 

KVAKOpLyeEts ‘B dradais OddXovTES Oats,” 


6 


9 


1 Ms mss -ois 2 Ms: msg wadip. 3 76 M: mss td: 
mupiata?: clearly we want a beestings- pudding and another 
syllable 4H: mss xepoly o eniBevto ar. p. tay debauevnv 
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flock dry ‘mid the dry honey-fountains of Aristaeus 
—and men knew it as beestings-pudding.t And 
the guests put no bridle on the ravening hands that 
took all that was given; and the name thereof? is 
the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep- 
mingled with saffron, roast wheaten-oaten-samphire- 
chickpease- thistletop 4 -petticake- sweetmeat-allmix 
with its waxen rim; row for row beside this ® was 
lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parched piggi- 
cake, sweet round feunel-cakes past number, and 
honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, 
with a milk-and-honey-made cheesebread and a fine- 
flour platterbread; broadcast also were cheese-and- 
sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled 
cakes, aye, and saffron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant 


1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the 
skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made 
by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; 
the ‘ fountains of Aristaeus,’ patron-God of farmers, are the 
goat’s udders: this sort of passage doubtless has its con- 
nexion with the after-dinner games of eixacia: or likenesses, 
and ypipo: or riddles 2 7.¢. one might well call it 3 ey- 
xata- the prepositions 4 said to be eaten still by Scotch 
children; or perk. groundsel (7pryépwr), classed as a wild 
potherb by Theophr. HP. 7. 7. 1 5 pl. because in slices 
(cf. éméveiuav above), one to each guest 





5 Mf: mss kai ® BE: mss eel 7° (reir) emeveipev TE 
(for trpia ‘cakes’ cf. Anacr, 18 and for form of adj. Kapidios 
cf .yaortpidia (sc. wepis) above and émtvpBidios), ortxas ady. 
like ayxds: mss -epeBivOoaxavOovpixpito- (-uikTpito-, -piKTpitv-) 
and knpodnotixas 8 M (correct the quantity in L. and 
S.): mss ta:tivoxoyxopari}s * suppl. Hart. 10 elsewh. 
called xorpivas 11 Mf; mss adeade kuxAwta opopAwkra 
12 Schw.—M : mss ap@dvas aoaudprAwkta 13 M-E as one 
word 14 fs mss ns 13 Mf: mss mAataris 16 Schmidt: 
MSS gagaucputorayn 17 MM: mss rAaturto 18 Mf—Diehl : 
mss kal repeBirOoxvakogupmyets 19 E: msg év &pais 
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oid+ 7 apuydanrives <Te> 
Tav pahaxoprotowy 2 
<éTatT>TET0,® ThwKTa Te TALoW 
45  ddvedq* capv’, ddra 
daca Tpérer Tapa Ooivav 
6rABtorAouTOV <épuev.>® 
moau 6 émepaiveTo KOT- 
7aBot Te Noyo. T emi Kowas, 
50 © év0a Te Kawvov ® ér€y On 
Kounrov aduppatiov 
kal Oavpacay abr éri Tt Fvycav?... 


4 


Ath. 11. 476e [m. xepativwy motnpiwv]: Kal birdtevos 8 6 
Kudipios ev 7H emvypapopeve Acinvy prov 


miveto vextapeov Tom § 

év xpuvaéais TpoTopais 
Kadov Kepdwy,? EBpéxovto 

& ob xaTa pexpovt®... 


5 


Thid. 487 a [w. uetavimrpou]: Birdtevos 6& 6 diOvpauBemords €v 
TH emiypapopery Acinvw peta 7d drovivarOa: Tas Xetpas mpomivwy 
Twi ono 


1: mss gd, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts 
and seeds 2 B (re suppl. M): mss padandprAoa av ip 
* so Fiorillo, but the compd. is strangely formed if if: comes 
from @oua: and not €S0s: mss adudy 5B 6 Dalecamp : 
mss knvoy 7 B, adding mepicods from Pind. fr. 216: mss 
éreit’ Fv. 8 cf. Lue. Hermot. 60 9 M-E: mss re tAAwy 
KepaTwv 10 Hart: mss @Spexov b€ x. p. 





1 i.e, hairy pods ; the épéBwGos of Dioscorides is identified 
by Sibthorp with cicer arietinum, so called from the pod, 
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in their tender fleeces,! sorb-apples, soft-skinned 
almonds, the delicious walnuts the children? love to 
munch—and all other the cates befitting a banquet 
that cometh of prosperous wealth. 

Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus 
and the general talk,? when some new and witty 
quip was made which the company all marvelled at 
and praised the maker... . 


4 


The Same [on cups made of horns]: Moreover Philoxenus 
of Cythera says in the work entitled Zhe Banquet: 


The nectar-draught* was drunk in the golden 
forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing 
merry.> 


5 


Athenacus Doctors at Dinner [on the cup of wine taken after 
washing the hands at table]: Compare the dithyramb-writer 
Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banquct, when pledging 
someone after the washing of the hands: 


which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and 
covered with short hairs (/’) 2 or servants, i.e, Waiters 
® prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, 
recitations and the like) or the toasting of friends in the 
immediate sequel which is now wholly or partly lost ; for a 
riddle that perh. came here see above, p. 343 4 prob, a 
toast (see n. 3) 5 the frag. printed below as 19 of P. of 
Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus 
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My Xx a > 
.. . ov dé Tavd 
> if ba 
aBarxioror * evdpocov 
mrjpn petavemrpiba béFau: 
mpaa Th ToL Bpoptos 
rydvos Tobe Sovs él TEprYpy 
mavras ayer? .. . 





®OIAOZENOT TOT KTOHPIOT 
Bios 


Suid. Orokevos: EvAutioov Ku6ijptos AupeKos. 
eypave AcOupapBovus Ki tedevta bé év "Edécg. 
oUTOS ea: eee TOV Ku9 jpev o vTo ”AOn- 
vatov 3 jyyopaa On uTro “Ayeodiou TWOS, Kal UT” 
avrod érpagn, Kab Muppn éxanreito. eémardevdn 
6€ pera TOV Gdvarov *AyecvNou, MedXavimmidov 
Tptapevov avrov Tov Aupixov. Kaddlotpatos bé 
“Hpaxrelas avdrov ypaper Tovruxfs. éypavre b€ 
perixas Vevearoylay Tov Aiaxidav. 


Marm. Par. 69 ad’ ov Didrokevos SuGvpapBo- 
Tolos TeheUTa Buous ETH HIT, ern HAM, apyovrtos 
"AOnuynaow IvGéov. 


Hesych. AovdrAwra: tov povatxov Dido€Fevon, 
émet67 SovAOS eyeyover Didokevos. Fv Se 70 yéevos 
KuOpzos. 


1 £, cf. Timoth. Pers. 73 (or éBaxxia<rov>?): mss exBaryia 
2 Mein: mss amravtas ay. 3 mss Aanedaipoviwr 


1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, 
and the person addressed is the friend of. ll. 7, 16, 20, 24, 37 
2 cf. ebAuTos, and Auttdys 1.G, ii. 1566 3 424 B.C. 4 re- 
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchic after-washing 
bumper; sure, Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy 
to lead all on to greater pleasure.+ 


PA vOCENUSSOR (CY TEER A 
Lire 


Suidas Lecicon: Philoxenus:—Son of Eulytides,? 
of Cythera, lyric poet; wrote twenty-four Dithy- 
rambs ; died at Ephesus, When Cythera was en- 
Sagcd® by the Athenians, he was bought by a 
certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was 
called Myrmex or the Ant He received his 
education after the death of Agesylus, when he 
became the property of the lyric poet Melanip- 
pides.6 According to Callistratus he belonged to 
the city of Heraclea in Pontus. He wrote a 
Genealogy: of the dAeacids in lyric verse. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Philoxenus 
the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one 
hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of 
Pytheas at Athens.® 


Hesychius Glossary: Dulon:—The musician 
Philoxenus, because he had been a slave. He was 
by birth of Cythera. 


ferring perh. to the intricate windings of his =a as Ar. 


Thesm. i wes of Agathon’s ‘ant-runs’; Phereer. 
aes ps2 5 who died before 413 (see p. ag § 380 


ohed. "Sic, 14, 46 (p. 273) puts his florwit at 398 
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 181 R. of pév ody apyaior 
HeroTrotol, Aéyw 8 *AXAKaldy te cal Tarde, 
plxpas éroLobyvte atpohds: Wate év ddiyols Tots 
K@AOLS Ob TOAAOYS Elotryov Tas peTaBoras, 
ermoois Te mavy éyp@vTO OALyoLS* ob 6€ mept 
Srnaixopsv TE Kat Tlivdapov, peilous € epyacapevor 
Tas meptodous, els TOAAG peTpa Kal K@Aa Sué- 
velmav avTds, ovK aAXoU TEVOS 7) THS peTaBoAs 
épwrt. of d€ ye SiOupapBorrotol Kal Tos TpoTOUS 
MeT éBarnror, Avpious Te Kal Dpuryious al Avéious 
év TO AUTO dopare Totodvres” Kal Tas ped@oias 
é£jdXNaTTOD, TOTE ev évappovious moLobvTes, ToTé 
6é Npwparrads, Tote 6€ StaTovous: Kal Tots 
pvd pois Kara TORAH | adevav éveEouatabovres 
duetéXovr? of ye 67 Kata DirdEevov xa Tipoeov 
Kai TeXéotyv: érel mapa ye Tois apxyaious TeTAy- 
pévos Hv oO d:0UpapBos. % 5é men NeEts Atracav 
édevbepian é exer Kal adevay ToKihrelv Tals peTa- 
Borais thy civOecw OTws BovreTat. 


Plut. Mus. 30 [or. Siaatpopiy Ty TAS mov- 
olens|: Kat "A piotoparys 0 KO PUKOS pvnpovedet 
Mirokévov Kai dyowy bt eis ToOvs KUKALOUS YopoUs 
bern elonvéyKato. 

Ibid. 31 ove 6é€ Tapa TAS dyayas Kat Tas 
pabijoers SiopPwars q dractpodiy yiryverat, diprov 
"Aptarofevos émoinoe. TOY yap KaTa THY avtod 
Wrexiav gyal Tehecia 7O OnPaig cup Sivar ve 
bev GvTt Tpaphrar év Th KadAloTn HOvoLKy kal 
padeiv adda Te TOV evdoxpovv Trav Kab on ral Ta 
Ilivdapou, Td Te Atovuciov Tob ©nBaiov kal Ta 
Adprpov cal ta Ipativou Kal t&v NotTaY door 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition : 
The older lyric poets, by which I mean Alcaeus 
and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas; their few lines 
admitted but few variations, and they used the 
epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichorus and 
Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and 
distributed them among many metres and_ lines 
simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb- 
writers went further. They varied the styles, using 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian in one and the same 
poem; modulated the melodies, making them at 
one time enharmonic, at another chromate, and at 
another diatonic; and persisted in doing what they 
liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of 
the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes; 
with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of 
regular shape. Prose, on the other hand, enjoys 
complete freedom to adorn its structure with all 
the variations it chooses. 


Plutarch On Music [on the decay of music]: The 
comic poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, say- 
ing that he introduced lyric (solo-)songs into the 
circular choruses.? 


The Same: It is clear that improvement or the 
reyerse comes by way of the various schools and 
systems, from a passage of Aristoxenus, where he 
gives the following account of his contemporary 
Telesias of Thebes. This man, as it eee was 
instructed in the best music and learnt the works of 
the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the 
Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, and all the other lyric 


1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates’ 
deseription of Timothens, see p. 285 
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TOV AUpLKwY avopes eyévovTO ToLNnTAal KpoU“dToV 
ayadot: Kat avrmoat dé KaNOs Kal wepl Ta NoLTA 
pépn ThHS cupmaocns madelas ixavas dtaTrovn- 
Ofjvat- mapadrdaEavta 6€ THY THS aKkphs HrtKiav 
ovTw ohodpa éEaTratynOnvar UTO THS oKNVLKAS TE 
Kab moins Hovotkis, @S Katappovnoat TOV 
Karav éxeivov év ots dveTpagn, Ta Drdokévou 6é 
Kat Tipobéou éxpavOaverv, Kal Toure avTay TH 
TOLKINOTATO, Kal TAeLa THD év avrots _Exovta 
KaLvoToMiay: oppijcavra 7 éml TO moveiy oe) 
Kat craTreipwpevoy aupotépwoy TOY TPOTwV, TOD 
te Ilwodapetov cat Diro€eveiov, pn dvvacGar 
KkatopOouv év TH Dirokeveiw yéver yeyevyobar O° 
aitiay THv €x TaLoos KANXLoTHY aywyy. 

Philod. Mus. 9.18.6 Kemke xai rods d:@uvpap- 
Bixovs dé Tpomous ef Tis cUyKpival, TOV TE KATA 
Tlivdapov Kat Tov Kata Dirokevov, peyaday 
evpeO ceca Tp Siapopay Tov eTTibatvopevwr 
HOGV, TOV Ge aVTOV Elvat TpoTrOV. 


Sch. Ar. Plut. 179 [épdé 6€ Aais]: .. . aut 6é 
tA aa fi be s ef 2 € , fol 
Ouyatnp Av Tipavopas, ris &€& “Texapwov tis 
s r 5 , 4 a L a 
Rixedias Fv. TavTny € TO Prr0kEeve TO Soe 
Boro dédmxKeE Avovécwos 6 ev Sixedla TUparvos.1 
els KopivOov ou 7jrOev apa Dirokevo Kab émi- 
onpos éxel eyéveto Kal épidijOn tbmo wdvt@v Kal 
mepiBontos Hv éTarpis. 

Diod. Sic. 15.6 xara 6€ tiv Zuxedtav Arovd- 
alos 6 THY Supaxociwv Tipavvos aToeAupEevos 
Tay Tpos Kapynoovious moréua@v trorAy eipijvny 
Kal oxo eivev. O10 Kal Tomppata ypaddev 
UMETTYHTATO [ETA TOAAS OTOVOHS, KAL TOUS eV 
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poets who were good string-musicians. Not only 
this, but he became an excellent player of the flute, 
and also received an adequate general education. No 
sooner, however, had he come to man’s estate than 
he fell so completely under the influence of the over- 
elaborate popular music, as to despise the excellent 
tradition in which he had been reared, and direct 
himself to mastering the productions of Philoxenus 
and ie heke ond not all of them, but only the 
most elaborate and innovating. He now began to 
compose; but his experiments in both styles, the 
Pindarie and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful 
in the latter. Such was the influence of the ex- 
cellent training of his early years. 


Philodemus Ox Music: If we compare the dithy- 
rambic styles of Pindar and Philoxenus we shall find 
a great difference in the characters presented but 
an identity of style. 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus [on the loves 
of Lais]: . . . Lais was the daughter of Timandra, 
who was of Hyccara in Sicily. ‘Timandra was given 
by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the 
dithyramb-writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, 
where she became notorious, finding many lovers 
and much fame as a courtesan.1 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: Turning 
now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the 
anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to 
work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry, 


1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans 
named Lais, and the latter part of this sentence may not 
refer to P. 2 cf. Kust. 1691. 32 
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TovTorS do€av Exovras pete éuTero Kal Tpotipay 
aurous ouvdzeT pu Be Kal Tay TOU aT eV émiatatas 
Kal SwopOwras eixev. wo 6€ TovTwy dia Tas 
evepyecias Tols Tpos Yap AOdyors peTrewprCopevos 
exauXato TOAV paAXov eri Tols ToLnmacu 7 TOIS 
ev Toheu@ catwpbomévors. TOV 6& GvVYOYTMY 
avT@ TounTav Did dfevos 6 SiO upapBorovds, 
péytotov eXov aFlopa Kara THY KaTao KEUnY TOU 
tdtou TOL) MATOS, Kara TO cupmootov avayvac- 
Bevtav T@V TOU Tupavvov ToLnLaTeov Hox Onpav 
dvT@y emnpotOn mept Tov TOLn Lara Tiva Kpiow 
Exo" amroxpivapevou & adtoo Tappno idea Tepor, 
6 pev Tupavvos TpocKowas ois pnbetor Kat 
Katapepnapevos bt. Sia POdvov éBracdiypunoe, 
mpogétate Tois UmNpeTaLs TapaxXphua anaryew 
eis TaS AaToulas. 1H 8 vaTepaia Tov Pirtwv 
Tapakarovyvtay cuyyvwunyv Sovvar TO Dirokéva, 
dtadrayels a’T@ Tddiy Tors adtovs TapéraBev 
emt TO ovpTociov. TmpoBaivovtos dé Tov TaToOU, 
kal mddwv ToU Atovuciov Kavywpmévou wepl TOV 
isiov TonpaTav, Kal Tivas orixous TOV S0- 
KOUVT@V emurereby Oat T poeveyKapevon, kal éme- 
poTavras ‘Tota Twa cou paiverar Ta Tomar a 
UMA pXEW 5 3? ado pev obdev eizre, Tavs 8” dmnpéeras 
700 Atovyctoy Tpogkahed dpevos éxédevcen auTov 
dmaryaryely eis Tas AaTomias. TOTE pev obv dua 
Ti evTpaTEALAY TOV AOYwH peLdvacas 6 Aroviatos 
HVEYKE THV mappyotar, TOU yédoros THY Hepapey 
cp BrvvovTos" per’ odiryou dé TOV yopimav ay’ 
éxelvou kai tod Avovvatou TapaToumevov THY 
dxatpov tappyotav, 0 Didokevos emnyyelAato 
mapasokov twa émayyediav. épn yap dia THs 
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising 
them to positions of honour, and submitting his 
exercises to their constant criticism. The bene- 
ficence he showed them led to flattery, and flattery 
to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his 
poems than upon his success in the field. One of 
his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, 
whose own poetical style seeured him high con- 
sideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner 
recital of the despot’s villainous poems to give the 
author his opinion of them; and his opinion proved 
to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and 
soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, 
commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith 
to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends 
urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made 
it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for 
the same company. But as the evening wore on, 
he was again boasting about his poems, quoting 
what he considered really successful lines and ask- 
ing, ‘What do you think of that?’ To which the 
poet made no answer but to call the despot’s 
attendants and bid them hale him to the stone- 
quarry. Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his 
wit and bore with his outspokenness—for laughter 
turned the edge of his affront—and common friends 
of both begging the despot to overlook the poet's 
ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the 


1 this became a proverb ‘of those who will not submit 
to unworthy treatment,’ Suid. &maye xa. ; cf. Cic. Att. 4. 
6. 2, Stob. #7. 13. 16, App. Paroem. 2. 26 
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dmroKpicews THpHoEW apa kab THY ary Oevav Kal 
Thy evdonna rou Atovuciou. reat av SueevoOn: 
Tou yap Tupavyou TMpoeveyKxajevov Tuwvas oTtixous 
éyovtas éNcerva abn Kat épwrtijcavtos ‘ llota 
TVA paiverar Ta TOUjMara ; a elev ‘Olxtpa,’ bua 
THs aupiBorias dapporepa THpiigas. r) pev yap 
Atovuatos édéfaro Ta oixTpa evar édeewa Kal 
supTadelas TANPN, TA O€ TOLADTA ElvaL TrOLNT@V 
ayadav énitevypata, BOev ws émnvexota avTov 
amedéxeTo" of 8’ adAdoe THY adnOwhv Srdvorav 
éxdeFdwevor may TO OlxTpoY amroTevypaTos puaw 
eipoGar duedapPavov. 


Lue. Adv. Indoct. 15 A€yetar yap nal Atovdctov 
Tpaywoiay Toliv havrAws tavy Kal yerolws, 
wate tov Didokevoy mordaxes b avtnv és Tas 
AaTomias euTecciv ov Suvduevoy KaTéxew Tov 
yéXwTa. OUTS ToOlVUY TUOdpMEVOS ws éyyENaTaL, 
To Alcyvrov mvétov, eis 6 éxeivos Eypahe, cvV 
TOANT arovoh kTNT dpEVvos, Kai adTos @eTo évOeos 
ever Pa Kal KaTOXOS éx Tou smufiou: “ANN? bos 
év auT@ exeivep paKkp@ yedovorepa eypaen, olov 
KaKeivo 70° “Aw pidov qyeev o) Avovuciou yun.’ 
Kal mane ‘ Oipoe yuvaixa xenoinny am@hera. 
Kat TodTo yap éx Tob mugtov, Kal 70" ‘Avrois 
yap eum aifovaw ol peopot Bporév.’ TobTo per 
ye pos ae para eVaTOXOS ay elpnuevov ein TO 
Atovusi, kal 6’ av’tTo xpvehaar avtod eeu 
éxetvo TO TUELOV. 


Suid. Drdo§évov ypapmariov: emt TOV H) TEL- 
Oouéevov éf ols tapaxadodvtat, addAX atrayo- 
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve 
both the truth and Dionysius’ reputation. He was 
true to his word. The despot’s citations, it seems, 
were descriptive of something pathetic, and in 
answer to the request for his opinion Pbiloxenus 
now replied, ‘ Pitiable,’ and by this equivoque made 
his promise good. For Dionysius took the word 
‘pitiable’ in the sense of ‘ pathetic, full of pathos,’ 
and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a 
good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while 
the company, accepting the real sense ‘utterly 
pitiable,’ realised that the prince was guilty of a 
genuine lapse.t 


Lucian Against the Uncultured Man who bought many 
Books: It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a 
sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the 
repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone- 
quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. 
Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot 
procured at great pains the writing-tablet which 
had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself 
that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas ! 
he wrote still worse—for instance, ‘ Came Dionysius’ 
wife Doridium’; and, ‘Ah me! I’ve lost a service- 
able wife,’ that too came from the writing-tablet ; 
and again, ‘The fools that are among us mock 
themselves.’ Now this last citation Dionysius might 
have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, 
he would have deserved to have that writing-tablet 
gilded for him. 

Suidas Lexicon: The letter of Philoxenus:—A 
saying of those who refuse to do what they are 


1 cf. the inscription quoted on p, 260 
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pevovtav eee DrdoFevos yap o Kud nptos 
Svaguyor Tas eis Lupakovoas AG oropmias eis as 
évérecey Ott Tas Tod Atovuciov tod tupdvvov 
Tpaywdias ovK éernvet, SueTprBev ev Tapavte THs 
eKehMas. petameumouevov Oé Atovvciov avtov 
Kal a&vobvT os ova ypapparear érOeiv, Drro£Fevos 
dvruypdypat Hey OvK eyo, AaBav oé Bifrtov TO 
ov orouxeloy eyparpe Hovov TOAAGKES EV AUTO, OL 
TovTov dnrw@oas OTL THY 70 poe Niel SiwOetran. 


Sch. Aristid. 46. 309D a’. pera yap Tip puyny 
éméoTreAey avtT@ Aroviatos TpoTpeTomevos Kab 
emraryyehROpevos ws TevEouTo TLVOS TOV pirav- 
Oparreov. 6 6é dvreméaTethev avT@ yparras 
€vlaToANY oUTwS, GAO pev EYovaay ovdey Ov 
661 qoAdd: TodTo de éonpavev 1 ypadi) povov' 
Od pérer por THV cv: ob dpovtifa: ob Péro 
érGetv Tapa aé. olpwle, OXoAVEE, yoyyute. —f. 
Dirokevos 0 ) Ku@nptos Stahuyar Tas AaTO-las els 
us avTov Atoviatos 6 TUpAVvos évéBarrev ovK 
érawwouvta Tas Tpaywdias avTod, drétpiBev ev 
Kpotav tis Itadias. muOdopevos bé 0 Atoviatos 
néiov ator eis Xupaxovaas mapayevecGar, oO 6€ 
mpos TavTa AaBov Ydaptnv, Kal KaTa péoov 
yoayras piKpov ov, Tepl TOUTO petfov <«al meph 
TovTo peitov> Te plex apart rev dare TO oXipa 
ToodTov yevecOat, Kat mrHTAS ° TOUT@Y TaVTa Tov 
xapray erreprper, eudaivey OTL mohdadKes Kal 
peydhos apvetrar” dev emt TOV Heyddos pvou- 
mevoov mapotmia TO Dirokévov ov. THY ov 
TolavTyy amayopevotw ® ~Apioteldns éudaiver 


1 mss odbc, obdéva 2 mss mpocay. 
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asked. It seems that after his escape from the 
Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been con- 
signed for failing to praise the tragedies of the 
tyrant Dionysius, Philoxenus of Cythera was sent 
for by his late patron from Tarentum where he now 
lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary 
letter, but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed 
in it a succession of O’s, thus indicating that he 
refused to return.t 


Scholiast on Aristides:2 (1) After his flight 
Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to re- 
turn and promising that he would find him a 
generous host. But he replied by a letter which 
contained nothing but a row of O’s, by which he 
meant, ‘You are nothing to me, I don’t care, 
I won’t come to such as you. Go weep, go 
wail, go hang!’8—(2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after 
making his escape from the stone-quarry to which 
the despot Dionysius had committed him for re- 
fusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona 
in Italy, when Dionysius heard of it and requested 
him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took 
paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small 
O, and a larger one round it, and a still larger one 
round that—like this,* and when he had filled the 
paper with concentric O's sent the paper off to 
Dionysius as an emphatic and repeated ‘No.’ 
Hence the proverb ‘The O of Philoxenus’ of 
emphatic denials. It is such a denial that Aristides 


1 see below 2 cf. Plut. Trang. 12, Apostol. 6. 68, 
Diogen. 8. 54, App. Paroem. 5. 16 3 the last word, as it 
does not begin with O, is either corrupt or an explanation of 
the previous word ; in the latter case it may or may not be 
an interpolation ‘ a figure in the mss 
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pyoiv.—drAn oipwlerv exetvos édevepws ypapov 
auto: i yap TOLAUTN arraryopevors Omoroy éotev 
OoTep ty el olumle mpos avrou éreyev. 


Plut. Vit. der. Al. fin. wai taf det ToUTOUS réyerr, 
dtrov Diro€evos 6 Hehorrovos év atrotKkia DuKeALKT 
KAnpov HETATXOV xal Biov Kal oikou TOAANY 
evTroplay éyovTos, opav dé tpvpiyy Kal nouTaberav 
Kat dpovoiayv émrywpidfoucar, ‘Ma tovs Oeovs,’ 
eimev, ‘éué TavTa Tayada ovK aTOAEL, GAN eyw 
tadta’ Kai xatadir@v érépois tov KAHpov é&é- 
TAEVCED. 


Luc. Cal. 14 éviore pévtot Kail 0 axpowpevos 

J \ ie s a a \ bl , \ 
autos UroBddre THs SvaBorFs Tas ahoppds, Kal 
mpos Tov exelvou TpoTOY ot KaKonOELs avTOL dppo- 
Fopevor evaToxobaw ... Qv b€ mommies 7 Kal 
él TOUT@ meya ppovy, ‘Ma Ala’ (pact) * éyAeva- 
aé oou DirséEevos Ta €rn Kal Suéoupe Kal ameTpa 
elTev avTa Kal KaxoavvOeTa. 


Ath. 8, 352 ¢ Eproris: be <dia> ae evTpa- 
TEMOV Ado ToUT@Y éyévero 0 = tparovecos 
Xtpavidov Tod romrtod, &: dnow “Edopos ev 
devtépw Ilepi Etpnudtov, packov cal Dirokevov 
Tov Ku@npiov mepl Ta Gora eoTrovdaKeva. 


Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11 [7. ’A preatdaov | 7 pos 
*AdeEiverdy TWA SLAAEKTLKOD, [L1) Suvdpevoy Kar 
akiav Tov’ Adekivou Te dinyncacbat, To Dirokevm 


1 Cas: mss ’AAetivoy 





1 ¢.¢, we are not to suppose that P. wrote the word ofuwfe 
‘Go hang !” 2 the point turns on the double meaning of 
améAdup to destroy and to lose 
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makes here.—His words ‘ Bade him go hang with 
the utmost outspokenness ’ are to be explained thus: 
such a denial is as though he said to him, ‘Go 
hang!’ 


Plutarch Against Borrowing: Why give such in- 
stances when the lyric poet Philoxenus, having been 
assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to 
live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when he 
perceived luxury, soft living, and want of refinement 
to be general in that country, ‘Such things shall 
not be my fate; I'll leave them to theirs,’ ? and so 
handed over the farm to another man and left the 
district. 


Lucian On Not Believing Slander too Readily: 
Sometimes, however, the hearer. himself provides 
the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed 
succeed by accommodating themselves to his 
temperament .. . If he be poetically inclined and 
prides himself upon it they exclaim, ‘By Zeus, 
Philoxenus did scoff at your lines!—pulled them 
to pieces and said they were unmetrical and wrongly 
constructed.’ 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In respect of such 
sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of 
the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus 
in the 2nd Book of his treatise On Inventions, where 
moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cythera 
had a similar bent. 


Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaiis]: To a disputant 
of the schoo] of Alexinus who was unable to give 
a proper account of some argument of his master’s, 
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7 pos Tous TrWOcaxovs mpaxOev elmrev? éxelvos 

yap Ta abrob KAKOS déovras TovTOUS catada Bev 

autos Tas mrLvOous avTav owe aT noEy elev, 
“Os tpuets ta eua SradGelpete ayo Ta bpéTepa.’ 


App. Stob. Fi. ii. 13.86 [é« tov "Apia rovtpou 
Toxapiov kal Lwxparous]: Dirokevos o 0 HoUTLKOS, 
epwrdeis TL pddiota ovvepyer matceia, cite 
‘ Xpovos. 


Ibid. Fl. Mon. 260 [é« trav Anpoxpitov, 
*"Emixtytou, Kal érépwv prrocopar, TomTeov xal 
pytépar]: Diro£evos Tapyver T POT Lmay ° TOY yovewy 
TOUS d:dacKddouvs, 67 ob pev yovets Tob Shy fovov 
oi 6€ StddaKadot TOD Karas Shy altior yeyovacwy. 

Suid. *Avteyeveidns' Latuipov OnBaios pov- 
aikds, avrwdcos Didokévov. ovtos vmodnpace 
Muirngiois mpatos éypnoato. Kal Kpoxwrov év 
7) Kopactn mepieBardr€eTo ipatiov. éyparve 
MEX. 

Arist. Pol. 8.7. 1342 b maca yap Paxxeta kab 
Tada  ToLavTN Kivnots padioTAa TOV dpydvev 
éaTly €v Tois avAois, Tav 8 apyowav év Tots 
Dpurytoti péreot AauPaver TaDTA TO TpéToOP, olov 
6 OiOUpapBos oporoyoupéeves eivar Soxet Dpvyov. 
Kal TOUTOV TOAAG TapacelyuaTa Réyovaty ot 
mepl THY aUvETL TauTny Gra Te Kat Lote 
@irokevos eyxerpyoas év TH Apart rouoat 
dO upapy Sov TOUS Mucous * ovx olos Tv hv, GN 
v6 THS puceos auras éférecev eis THY Dpuyoti 
Thy TpogiKoveay apoviay TAAL. 


1 Schneider: mss pvous 
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he told the story of Philoxenusand the brickmakers. 
One day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing 
a song of his own badly, and immediately trampled 
the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, 
“As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of 
yours.’ 


Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts 
of Aristonymus and from Socrates]: The musician 
Philoxenus, when asked what was the chief aid to 
education, replied ‘ Time.’ 


The Same [from the works of Democritus, Epic- 
tetus, and other philosophers, poets and orators]: 
Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more 
than our parents, because our parents cause us to 
live but our teachers to live well. 


Suidas Levicon: Antigeneides :—Son of Satyrus; 
of Thebes; a musician; Philoxenus’ singer to the 
flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; 
and in the Meveller he wore a yellow cloak. He 
wrote lyric poems.! 


Aristotle Politics: All revelry and all similar 
forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to 
the flute, and receive their proper expression, of 
all the ‘modes, in the Phrygian. Thus the 
Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands 
to be a Phrygian form; and of this many proofs 
are offered by competent authorities, notably 
Philoxenus’ failure to compose his Dithyramb The 
Mysians in the Dorian mode; for he was driven 
by the nature of the case to fall back on the 
appropriate mode, the Phrygian. 


1 or wrote melodies ? 
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Ath, 8.341. a [77. dwoddywr]: rai Avdpoxvdns 
8 6 Kufixnvos Swypados dirty dus dv, ws ioropel 
Ilorguwr, emi tocovtov WOev yodvTrabeias ws Kal 
Tovs Tept THy UKvArav byOis Kata arovdny 
ypawrat. mepl é Dirokevou tov Ku@npiou bi6v- 
pauBoro0d Maywv 6 kwp@d.orrotos Tade ypaet* 


10 


20 


‘TepBorH A€éyouer Tov Dirokevov 
Tov OLOvpauBewv Tov TomnTHY yeyovevat 
oe eita TovAvTOOa TyYaU SveElY 
ev Tais Zupaxotcars ToT avTov ayopadcat 
Kal okevacavTa xatapayelv ddov oxedov 
may THS Keparns. anovra 8 bro dvoreyias 
Kakas opddpa oxeiv: elta 8 iatpov Tivos 
mpos avrov elo eA ovT0s, tks pavros mTavu 
opav Pepopevoy avtov eimrev: * Ei Tl oot 
aVOLKOVOUNTOY eoT, évariBov TAXU, 
Dido Fev" d arobavi} yap pas éBdopns * — 
Kaxetvos eimre* “TéQos ¢ exer TA TaVTA pol, 
latpé, pnat, ‘Kal dediwxntat Tdadat 
tous &0upduBous civ Peois KatadtpTave 
nvopwpévous Kal Tavtas éoTepavwpévous: 
ods avatiOnu Tais éuavtov cvvTpodots 
Movcais, "Adpoditny cat Acovucov émitpo- 
qrovs. , 
Tadd ai bab hKat Siacagpodaww. arn érel 
6 TewoGeou Xdpov oxoratev ovK €d 
ovK THs } NvoBys, Nope 6é mop wie 1 avaBod, 
Karel 6€ poipa vUXLOS, nS «Ave Xpewy, 
iv Exe aTroT péX@ mavta TapavTod KaT@ 
TOU TOVAUVTIOOOS LOL TO KATAAOLTOV aTOOOTE. 


1 Cas: mss mopbdv 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gourmets]: 
According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes of 
Cyzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury 
to such a pitch as to depict the fish swimming 
around his Scylla with the mest careful accuracy. 
The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cythera,} 
the dithyramb-writer, is thus described by the comic 
poet Machon : : 


Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs, 

Was, so men say, a mighty epicure. 

He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish 

Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table, 

He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; 

Seized with an indigestion he fell sick ; 

The doctor came, saw he was in sad case, 

And cried, ‘If your estate needs ordering, 

Order it quickly ; at an hour past noon 

You'll die.’ ‘All's done,’ says he, ‘all’s long been 

done. 

My dithyrambs, praise to Heav en, I bequeath 

Full-grown and w reatheéd ;? them I do entrust 3 

To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be wards 

Of Aphrodite and Dionysus; such 

Is my last will and testament. But now 

Since Charon from Timotheiis’ NViobé 

Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts ‘‘ Come, 

The ferry waits!” 4 and dark imperious Fate 

Calls me—O, that I may trot off, my friends, 

With all I have, give me my cuttle-ends!’ 

1 there is confusion between the P.’s here and prob. also 
in Machon, who flonrished at Alexandria 300-260 B.c. 
? double meaning, ‘prize-winners’ and ‘entitled to dine as 


ephebi,’ i.e. over 18, cf. Anacr. 45 3 with secondary 
meaning ‘dedicate’ 4 lit, has room 
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Kav adr dé péper yaoi: 


Dido£Fevas 108’, ws éyouc’, 6 Ku@p.0s 

mbgaro Tpidy aXely Tov Adpuyya mixer, 
‘OTws Katamives  pyaiv‘ d7L WAElo TOV xpovor 

Kal wave Gua por Ta Bpwpal’ ydovny trop. 


Kal Acoyévns 6€ 0 Kd@v @pov ToNUTOOd KaTa- 
payov eriOepevns avT@ Tis yaorpos amélave. 
mepl 6€ Tov DiroFévov kai o Tapwdos Yworarpos 
éyou pyat: 


discais yap év pécarow ixOdov popais 
Hota Tov Altyns és pécov NevoowV cKOTFOD. 


Polyb. 4. 20.8 taira yap maaiv éot yvopipa 
Kal cvvnn, Store oXEdov mapa povos “Apeace 
T parov pev ot maides € éx var iov adew e0ifovrat 
Kata VOMOUS TOUS Upvous Kab maravas ols éeao roe 
KATA TH matpla TOUS emix@plous Hpwas Kal Geods 
Upvovct pera 6é tadta tovs Dirokévov Kal 
Tepobéov vopous pavOavovres TOAAH prrorepian 
Nopevover KAT évuauTov Trois Atovyctanots atd1- 
Tats év Tots Peatpots, of ev Taldes TOUS TaLoLKOUS 
ayavas ot 6€ veavicxot Tos TOY avdpay Aeyo- 
pévous' opoiws ye piv Kal map Grov tov Biov 
tas dtaywyas! tas év tais cuvovciats ovX OvTw 
ToloovTat Oa TOV eTELTaKTMY AKpoaLaTwVY ws ov 
aitav dva pépos ade AAAjOLS TPOTTATTOVTES. 


Ath. 14.643d tadta xal o Ku@nptos Dirakevos: 


“a > Le) ? if b a al Lol a 
ov érrawoy “Avtiddvns év T@ TpttayovicTH pyot: 


1 Schweigh : mss dywyds 
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And in another part he says: 


Philoxenus, they say, he of Cythera 

Wished that his throat had been three cubits 
long, 

To make his drinking last as long ’s could be 

And all his victuals give him equal joy. 


And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded 
stomach! from eating a _ cuttle-fish raw. Of 
Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows : 


For in between two feasts of fish he sits 
And gazes straight into the side of Etna.? 


Polybius Histories: It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost 
unique. In Arcadia the children are by law taught 
first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each 
community according to its custom honours the 
heroes and Gods. Later they learn the ‘nomes’ 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in 
keen competition every year for the Dionysiac flute- 
players in the theatres, the boys competing in the 
children’s contests and the young men in what are 
called the men’s contests. Nay, in like manner at 
all times when they dine together they rather call 
upon each member of the company for his song than 
employ professional musicians to entertain them. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: So far Philoxenus 
of Cythera? whom Antiphanes# in his Third Actor 


1 or of a gastric upset ? cf. Diog. Laert. 6. 2. 76 Aadat. 
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal 
3 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what 
follows but not for the Banquet which precedes 4 ¢, 407- 
333 B.C. 
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TON ¥ eoTl TAYTOV TOV TrOLNTaY OLahopas 
0 Didokevos. mpeTicta pév yap dvopaciv 
idtotot Kal Kawvolot yphrar TavTaxod: 
émerta Ta péAn petaBorals Kal ypwpmaciy 
ws ev Kéxpatar. Oeos év avOperoiow Hv 
ExETVOS ELOWS THY GANOAS povaLKNY: 

ol vov O€ KLGoOTAEKTA Kal Kpnvata Kal 
avOecitotata péhea ped€ols Ovopaciw 
Tovodaly éumA€KOVTES ANAOTPLa MEAN. 


or 


®IAOZENOT TOT KYTOHPIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 


1-1ll KéxAwy 7 Tadcrea? 


Ath. 1.6e@ aiwias dé pyow bri biAdEevos 6 KuOhpios mainths, 
mepimabis dv Tots bors, Secrvav mote mapa Atovucia, ws eldev 
exeivy meV meyaAnv TpiyAav mapatebeicay éauT@ O& piKpay, 
avaraBay airy eis tas xetpas mpds Td obs mpoonveyKe.  mUdo- 
mévou & Tov Atoyuciov Tivos évexev TOdTO moLEl, elwev 6 Diddtevos 
bat ypddwr tiv Toddreray BotrAoird Twa map’ exeivns TGV KATH 
Nypéa mudécbar Thy 3& npwrayévny amonexpicbat didtt vewrepa 
&doin 61d wy mapaxorovbetv: Thy 3 TH Arovyciw wapatedeioay 
mpeaButépay ovcay cidévar rdvta capés & Bovderat pabely. Tov 
ody Atovvcwoy yeAdoavTa arooTEtAal GUTH Thy TpryAay THY wapa- 
KEmerny abT@. cuveuddve 5 TH Birokevw ydews 6 Acovvcios. 
émel Se Thy epwuevny Tadrareav epwodbn diapbeipwr, eis tas 
Aatopias éveBAHOn év als mwotay toy KukAwma cuvednne Tov 
wibov eis 7d mepl airoy yevduevoy maQos, Tov per Atoviatov 
Kicdwra troctncdpevos, thy 8° addnrpida <Taddteav> Padd- 
Telav, éavToy 0 ’Odvacéa. 


1 Grot: mss xoivotc:: Cas. kod xowoiot, perh. rightly 
2 cf. Arist. Poet. 2 (Timoth. 10) 
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praises as follows: ‘The poet Philoxenus stands in a 
class by himself. In the first place he uses new 
words of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well 
he mingles his musie with changes of time and key! 
He was a God among men; for he knew what true 
music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other 
men’s tunes to their miserable words they write 
ivy-wreathed, fountain-clear, flower-hovering, but 
miserable, stuff.’ 


See also Plut. Alex. 8 (above, p. 272), Ael. NA. 
2.11, Tz. ap. Cram. 4.0. 3. 334, Sch. Theocr. 4. 31, 
Femnsy I, 2 By 
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THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF 
CYTHERA 


1-11 Cycrops on GALaTEA 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Phaenias, the 
poet Philoxenus of Cythera, who loved a good dinner, supping 
one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was 
served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, 
took his mullet up and put it to his ear, When Dionysius 
asked why he did so, he replied that being engaged on his 
Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Nereus’ 
country, and that she had answered ‘I have been caught too 
young to understand it; Dionysius’ mullet is older and can 
give you all information.’ Whereupon the prince burst out 
laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxenus 
was one of Dionysius’ favourite bottle-companions, and when 
he was caught one day in the arms of his patron’s mistress 
Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was 
there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his own 
history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph 
Galatea on Galatea the flute-player, and Odysseus on himself. 
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Ael. V.H. 12. 44 af év SixeAtz Aroroutar wept Tas “Emmrodks 
jioay, atadiov pijxos, rd edpos dbo wACOpur. Foayv de ev avrais 
Tod xpévou TocodToy diarplpavres avOpwroi &s Kal yeyaunKevat 
éxel Kal maidomoijoa. Kal TwWEes TeV Taldwy exelvwv undenemoTE 
mwédw iddytes, Gre és upaxovoas FAGov Kal eldov immous 
breCevynevous Kal Boats éAavyopévous, epevyov Boartes: Td de 
KdAALoT Oy T&Y Exel omNAalwy emadvupoy Hv Sirokevoy Tov woinTov, 
év @ gaol diazplB8ev roy KixAwma eipydcato tay éavTod pedav 
7b KdAAtoTOV, Tap’ ovdev Oewevos THY ex Atovyvotov Tinwplay kal 
Katadixny, Ad’ év abtH TH cuppopa povcovpyay.+ 


Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598e [xardAoyos épwrkay]: tvdpa 
de roy Kubepnder, dv eOpévaved 7 *APFvar? | Baxxou kal AwTod 
miotétaTov Ttapiny | Movoais waidevody te,® Birdtevov, ola 
Twax@eis | Opruyin tradrns HAGE 51a m7 dAEws, | yivdoKers alovca® 
péyay nd8ov by Tadaretn® | abrots unrelors OnKad’ bx) mpomdAots.? 


Sch. Theocr. 6.1 Aodpis pyar dia thy edBootay Tay Opeupd- 
tw Kal Tod yadAaxTos ToAUTAAGEay Toy TloAvdnmoy [Sprcacbat 
fepdy mapa 7h Atryn Tadarelas: SiAdtevoy 8¢ rov KuOipiov, émi- 
Snujcaryta Kal wh Suvauevoy emvojoa Thy aitiav, avamAaoat &s 
Sri TloAdpnuos Hpa Tis Tadareias. 


Did. ad Dem. Phil. xi Berl. Klass. texte i. p. 59 dv pey 
éx MakeSovias dpuduevoy obtws elvat pidoKivduvor, S00? imep Tov 
bei(w modoat Thy apxhy KataTeTpaobat Tay Td coma TOISs TOAE- 
Blows paxduevovr-—. . wep) pev yap Thy MeOdvns moAtopklay roy 
dekiby dpbarwdy efexdmn Toledpati TANHYELs, ev G TA pNXaVdpaTa 
. + €fewpa ... Ta piv yap rep) Tov abAnrav dyodoyetTat xal 
mapz Mapave, did: ovytedAodyTt povotkols a&yavas abr@ puxpoy 
éravw Tis ovppopas Kata Saiuova cuvé8n Tov Kixhwna mavras 
airjjoa, *AvtiyevelBnv pev tov dirdotévov, Xpvadyovov dé Tov 
Eryotxdpov, Tindbeov 5é roy Oividdov. 


1 mss add 6 #:Adtevos 2 ty €@p. Herm: mss dyve6p.: 
7 *AQ E: mss riOjva 8 Movcais Schn: mss -ca: 
maideucay te Kaib: mss -0ev7a 4 Couat: mss apuyi 
5 Dalecamp-Ruhnk: mss -xe: kal otoav 6 Weston: mss 
-n5 7 EH: mss mpdyovos 


1 Colophon? on his way to Ephesus where he died? 
* the sea-nymph G, according to some versions of her story 
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Aelian Miscellanies: The Sicilian stone-quarries were 
situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards 
by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had heen 
there se long that they had married and got children within 
them, and among these were not a few who having never set 
eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse 
and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they 
fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries 
was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters 
in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out 
to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in 
the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his 
finest lyric poem The Cyclops. : 


Hermesianax Leontiwm {from a catalogue of love-affairs] : 
And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred 
to be the Muses’ most loyalsteward of Bacchus and the dute, 
to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leontium, what was 
the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this 
city,1 for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea 
inspired e’en her sheep-attendants.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus : According to Duris, Polyphemus 
built a temple to Galatea on the side of Etna because of the 
excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but 
Philoxenus of Cythera, living there and so being unable to 
give a fictitious reason like that, made Polyphemus the 
lover of Galatea. 


Didymus on Demosthenes: ‘The man who came from 
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to 
extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against 
his enemies’:—. . It was at the siege of Methoné that 
Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while he was inspecting 
the siege-engines... The story of the fluteplayer is 
accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas. It seems 
that at a musical competition held by Philip a short time 
before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by 
a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclops, Antigeneides 
that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesichorus, and 
Timotheus that of Oeniades. 








was a shepherdess ; the sheep of this G. were the courtiers, 
including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above) 
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Ath, 15,692d émel 8’ évratda tov Adyou eapev, 
LupBaroduai te wédXos byiv eis "Epwra, 


Kata Toy KuOijpioy wroinrhy. 


3, 4 


Ar. Plut. 290 KAPION. cal phy eye BovAncoua Operravedd 
tov KixAwma | uipotpevos Kal roiv modoiy &dl mapevoadevuy | 
buds tyew. | GAA ela réxea Oapiv’ éxavaBoarres | BAnxdpevol Te 
mpoPatiwy | aiyav re kivaBpovtwy péAn | ered’ ameywAnuevor 
Tpayo. & axparieiode. 

Sch. ad loc. (a’) Opzrravedd tov KixAwma: . . . reirvo d€ ex 
KuxAwros $iAokévou éori: mwemoinke yap ovTos Tov KukAwmra 
KiBapiCovra . . . diagdper d& dirdtevoy Toy Tparyixdy, bs eionyaye 
KiOapiCovra roy TloAvg nuov. Td dé 


@pettavenro 
mowy wedos kal Kpouuariov eote Td Se 
GAN ela téxea Oapiv érravaBoavtes 


éx Tov KikAwmos didotévov eri. iddéevoy roy diCupauBoTody 
diagvper, bs Eypave Toy Epwra Tov KvxAwmos Toy emt 7h Tadareia- 
ira KiOdpas HXOV pimovuevos ev TH ovyypdupmari, TOUTS Pyat Td 
pijua OperravedAd. éxei yap elodyer TOY KUkAwma KidapiCovta Kal 
€peOiCovra thy Taddrevav.—(6’) 6 beAdkevos 6 S:OuvpayBorows ev 
ZtceAla Hy mapa Arovvoly. A€yovg: be bt more Tadareia rir) 
Wadhakid: Atovvoiov mpoceéBadre Kal pabov A-ovicws edpiev 
airdy els Aatouiav. guyay S& exeiOey HAGev els rd tpn TaY 
KvOjpwev ral éxet Spaua rhy Tadarelay éroinoer, ev & eiojveyxe 
tov KuxAwmra épavra rijs Tadaredas, rodtTo b& aivitrépevos eis 
Avoviciovy areikace yap abtoy TG Kuxawm, ere) xal airds 6 
Atovicios obk wtvddpxel. 


1 cf, 6. 271 b, Paroem. Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp, 185, Dion. 
Hal. Comp, 1.6 2 cf. Suid. Opertavead, Ael. V.H. 12. 44 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation 
has reached this point, 


A song will I contribute to my love of you, 


in the words of the poet of Cythera. 


3, 42 


Aristophanes Plutus: Carton: Yes, Vll lead you with 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs 
like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, 
all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like 
he- goats. 


Scholiast on the passage : (1) ‘ The Cyclops’ ting-a-ling:.. .’ 
this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the 
Cyclops play the lyre . . . He is parodying Philoxenus the 
tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre. 
The word 

ting-a-ling 


is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than 
vocal. The words 


Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous 


are from the Cyclups of Philoxenus. Philoxenus is parodied, 
the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the 
Cyclops for Galatea; and he imitates the sound of the 
lyre in his book with the word @petraveAd or ting-a-ling, 
For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to 
win Galatea’s affection.—(2) Philoxenus the dithyramb- 
writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once 
seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius’ mistress, 
and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the 
stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands 
of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in 
which he made the Cyclops Galatea’s lover, thus hinting at 
Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius’ 
sight, like his, was not of the best. 
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5 


Ar. Plut.296 XOPOS. fpeis 5é 7 ab Cnrjoopey Opertaverd 
Tov KixAwma | BAnxaépevot, ve Tovtov! mivavrTa KaTadaBortes | 


Tipav éxovta Ndxava 7 aypta Spocepa 


kpaimadavra | qyovmevov tots mpoBatiors, | eix O¢ KaradapOdvra 
mou | péyav AaBdrres jupevov apyxionoy extupraoai, 


Sch. ad loc. mhpav %xovra: (a’) birdotévou eat) mapnypevoy 
kal tovto 7d fpyrov ... (B') evraida 6 moinths maryviwdds 
emipeper TA TOU Pidokévov eimdvros mhpav Bactralew Toy KukAwna 
kal Adxava éobiev. otTw yap memoinne Toy Tov KvKAwmos 
broxpiThy eis Thy oxnVHY Eicayduevoyv. euvnabn de THS TUPAdTEWS, 
@s ovons év TH Tornuatt .. . 


6 


Sch. Theocr. 11.1 ... nal SiAdievos tov KuxAwma moiel 
mapapv0ovpevov EauToy em) 7G THS Tadarelas Epwri kal evTEAAd- 
pevov Tots OeAdiow brws amayyelAwow ai’th, tt Tals Movoats 
tov &pwra akeirat. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 1.5 e€nreiro mapx Sosclp trav Kal riv 
KikAora 


povaals evhavors lacPar 


no) Tov Epwra dirdtevos. 


Diogen. 7. 82 
nw v 
mop ert Sadov éAOov 


Fe ~ vd t 2 ~ ‘ e n 
éml Tay TAaXews yivomévav: amd TOD KixAwmos 7 peTapop2. 


8 


Ath. 13. 564¢ [1. &pwros]; 6 8€ rod Kv@npiov fiActevou 
Kixawy), epav tis Tadatelas nal éwawav adrijs 7d KdAAos, 
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Aristophanes Plutus (continued); Cuorvus: But bleating 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling, we will find you, my friend, keeping 
your sheep all dirty and drunken 


with a scrip full of dewy wild potherbs, 


and when you’ve just dropped off to sleep we'll take a great 
burning skewer and try to put your eyes out. 


Scholiast on the passage: ‘With a scrip’ :—(1) This phrase 
also comes from Philoxenus; (2) here the poet playfully 
attacks Philoxennus’ poem where he makes the Cyclops carry 
a scrip or wallet and eat potherbs. For that is how he 
dresses the man who acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes 
mentions the blinding, because it is found in the work of 
Philoxenus ... 


6 


Scholiast on Theocritus: And Philoxenus makes the 
Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the 
dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of 
love with the Muses. 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: Sossius was asked in what 
passage Philoxenus says that the Cyclops 


tries to heal with the tuneful Muses 


the pains of love.? 


Diogenian Proverbs : 
the wood took fire ; 


a saying used of things that take place rapidly; the 
metaphor comes from the Cyclops. 


82 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: The Cyclops of 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising 
1 ef, Philod. Jfus. 80. 15. 9 K 2 cf, Eust. 1558. 15 
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mpomavTEevdmevos THY TUPAWOLY MaYTA MAAAoV a’Tis emawel h TAY 
bpOarpay pynuovever, Adywy de 
@ KaAANT poTwTeE 
Le de 
ypuccoBoatpuxe Vadarea 
, fA] f 1 mio , 
yapitopwve, Garost Epwrwy 


9 


Zenob, 5. 45 
olw p’ o Saipwv tépatt avyKabetpEev: 
om’ 6 Saipov répart cvycabeiptev 


ém) trav ducavacxeTobvtTwy ext Tt dvaxXeEpEl mpaywatt A€yeTaL 7 
mapoia. Kixdwy ydp éort Spapa bidotevov tod mointod, év @ 6 
*Oduaceds mepiaxebels TE TOD KUKAwWMOS omNAGip Acyer: “Olw’ KTA. 


10 
Suid. 
evcas' avtiOvan: 

TovT0 mapa didotévw 6 KixhaW A€yer mpds Tov "OSvocea. ame- 
déxovt0® yap Td ‘evOa Se mip Khavtes COvcauev’ (Od. 9, 231) 
rapi TE Tointh eipnabat em! tay apvav, ovx) b€ 7d emeduusagaper® 
voeia bat. 

Sch. 12.9. 219 % SimaH Stt Btoa od cpdka, ds 6 Tipdbeos 
bréAaBev wal iddtevos, duoiws TH Auetépa aovvnbelg, GArG 
Ouwidoat, kal Or OunAas Tas EmBvouEvas amapxas. 


11 


Synes. Ep. 121 ’Avacracip: “Odvacets Emeibe TMorvpnuoy 
Biageivar abtdy ex Tov omndralouy ‘Téns yap ciut kal eis Karpov 


1 Eust. omits Tad. (so Wil.) @ddos B: mss kdAdAos 
2 mss amexdéxovrat 3 B-E: mss arebioapey 





1 cf. Diogen. 7. 19, Apostol. 12. 52, Ars, 379 2 ref, to 
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to 
praise her for everything except her eyes, thus : 

O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, 
of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves 


g1 
Zenobius Proverbs : 
With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned 
me! 


The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at 
some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet 
Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when 
he is shut into the Cyclops’ cave. 


ie 

Suidas Lexicon : 

You sacrificed others; you shall be sacrificed 

yourself. 

This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. 
It seems that they tock Homer’s words ‘then we kindled 
fire and sacrificed’ to be said of the lambs and not to mean 
merely ‘to offer firstlings.’ 

Scholiast on the Zliad: The mark is because @ica: ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not opata: ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but ‘to make 
offering’ simply, and because by @vnAal are meant the 
offered firstlings. 


tl 
Synesius Letters 121 : To Anastasius : Odysseus was trying 
to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave—‘ Fora 


the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf. Paroem. 
Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625 * it is thought likely that this 
letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus’ Cyclops 


a) 
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&y cot mapelny ovk edtuxXodT: Ta cis ThY BadatTiov epwra: GAN 
éyd Tot Kal exwdas olda Kal Kataddopous xa) epwrikads KaTavayKas, 
als ob« eixds avrioxeiy ovdé mpds Bpaxt thy Taddrewv. jdvoy 
badornb ov Thy Bupay aronwviioat (maAA Ov BE Tov Supedy ToUTOV" 
éuol pev yep wal ax pet hpiov elvat palverat), ey de émavitw oo 
Oarrov 4h Adyos Thy maida KaTepyacdmevos: Th dey kaTepyacd- 
pevas ; aithy éxelyny Gropava cor bevpo mwoAdais tw ki yevouerny 
ayoymov nat Sehretat gov kal dvr iBorhoer ot & axe Kad 
kareipaveran, &rap petakd mé tt kal towvrov pate, ah Tov 
Kwodlav 6 ypacos anoys yevntan népn Tpupeon kal Aovonevy Tis 
Tpépas jWOAAGKIS: KaAdY ObV EL mayTa| ebdethoas, exxophoeias TE 
Kal éxmAuveis ral evOupiaceias 7d Swudtioy® ert be KaAAtov, ef Kah 
orepdvous mapagkevdoato KITTOU TE Kal BlAakos, ots cautdv Te Kat 
Te TadiKka avadjcao: GAAG Ti BiarpiBers obK eyxetpeis Hon 7H 
Cpa ° mpds oby TavtTa 6 TloAvp pos ekexdyxage te daoy edtvaro 
péyiotov kal Tw xeipe expdtyce: Kal 6 pev Odvaceds Seto aiTdy 
imd yappovijs ove exew Ort Eavt@ xphaaito KateAmicavta TaV 
maidsikGy weptececba, 6 3é broyeveaoas airdv, Gu) Obr,’ en; 
‘Spinvraroy av bpdmtoy Zorxas elva: kad eykatarerpipmevor ev 
mparywaciy” &AAo pevtot Tt molntAdre’ evOevde “yap ovK amodpaces.” 
5 pev ody *Odvaceds (78ixetro yep dvrws) EmedAev Epa THs 
mavoupylas dvacec@at. ce d¢, KixAwna pev tyra a] TONMG. 
Sicupoy S€ tots eyxetpnuaci, dikn petHAOE Hal vduos Kaberpter,+ 
Gy ph mote ob katayeAdcetas. ef de Ser wdvtws dmepexe Te TAY 
vouwr, GAAG ph eywye env 6 Tapadtwr aitods nal Tas Bipas 
Katappnyvus Tov em) Tois Seaudrais oikjnmatos. ». . 


12 Stpos (2) 


Hesych. Meaauxeves: "Apiatopdyns nat: “meoavxevas vervas 
aaKovs.” 2 ae tov p*® ypaxtéov peaavxeves Sr jeecov abxéva 
aoxov mee 6 pac oan ang axowvlov. mapwdet* Se 7a ev 
irokevou Supp. evior BE 5a Tov 8 ypapavar Secadxeves Kat 
<Bucavxeves® od Karas, 


se 7m 2 Dobr: ms acdrovs 3 Dobr: ms ¢ 
* Dobr.-B: ms aitod weet mapeBaddrovto To cx. Tpaywoet 
5 B sugg. Satvpp ® B, cf. Poll. 2. 136, Xenarch. ap. Ath. 
2eG3it, 
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wizard am I, who may prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so 
unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and 
binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly 
withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to 
move the door aside—or rather this doorstone, which seemeth 
to me a very promontory—and I will subdue the maid and 
rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue? nay, I 
will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm; and 
she shall be thy suppliant, and thou shalt play coy dissembler, 
Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat 
in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth 
herself many times a day. It were well then that thou 
shouldst both put all in order and sweep and wash and 
fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thon preparedst 
crowns of ivy and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love 
withal. O why tarriest thou? puttest thou not thy hand 
een now tothe door?’ Atthis Polyphemus burst out laugh- 
ing his very loudest and clapped his hands together; and 
Odysseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expecta- 
tion that his love should be his, But Polyphemus only 
chucked him under the chin and said ‘Noman, thou seem’st 
to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs 
of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, 
for from this place thou shalt not escape.’ Odysseus, who 
was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get 
the advantage in knavery. But you, who are a Cyclops in 
strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice 
and held fast by Law, both of which you perhaps despise. 
Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I 
may not be the one to undo them and break down the door 
of the prisoner’s hold .. . 


121 Tue Syrian (?) 


Hesychius Glossary: pecadxeves ‘Mid-necked’ :—Aristo- 
phanes says ‘wineskius, those mid-necked corpses,’ It is to 
be written so with the letter u, wecavyeves, because the cord 
tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. 
He is parodying the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. 
Some authorities, however, write it with the 5, decatyeves 
‘tie-necked’ and also <in the form Bucadxeves ‘bung- 
necked’>, but incorrectly. 

1 cf, EME, 258, 29 
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13? ‘Ypeévatos 


Ath, 1.5e [x. dYopayias}: ta 5 abta xa) mept rob KuOnplou 
Pidotevou ictopodo: . . KAéapxos 5€ pyar biAdtevov mpodovd- 
Mevoy ev 1H matpid: Kal &AAais wéAEct meptepxeo dat Tas viklas 
&xorovbovytwv avrg maidwv epdy rey eAatoy olvov ydpov bios Kat 
&AAa Hdbopata emer ciowdyra eis Tas aAAorpias oixlas Ta 
epspeva, Tors GAAats a&pTuew euBardovra ay éorl xpela, Kad 
obTws eis éauToy mbparra ebwxeia bat. ovTos eis “Egeoov kata- 
mTAEvoaSs ebpoy why ddordrida revny érvdero Thy aitiay: Kat 
padmy or: way els ydpous ovynydpacrat Aovaduevos raphy 
Beanros as Toy voudioy. Kal peta 1d deimvoy doas dpevatoy ov 
nh apxt 

, ~ D 
Tape, Oe@v XaumpoTate 


maytTas évuxayéynoev? fv St SiOvpauBoroids. kal 6 vuios 
‘diadéeve’ elme, ‘nal avpiov wde deimvynces” kal 6 diddtevos 
“Ay bo’ py ‘ph TWAT Tis.” 


14 
Thid. 2. 35a [x. ofvov] 6 Se KuOnpios birdtevos A€yer 


2 , bef s 
eupelTas olvoS TAapPwvos 


15 


Antig. Car. Hist. Mir. 127 of Acagol Be Adyouow br ev TH 
Napydo re KaTd Twas xpsvous 7d Kwpuxioy paivecéat Xpuooedes. 
Bid Kal roy dirdtevor oddels kv eixovodoyeiv efror A€yove’ olTws: 


avtot yap dea Tapvacaod 
xpucopsgpov Nuudéwr efow Parapovt 


1 E: mss ypvoopdpuv N. €. Sardpov: Wil. xpucopdpwy 
vupgalwy elow Badrauwr 
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131 EpitHatamy 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gluttony]: The same 
story * is told of Philoxenus of Cythera... According to 
Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to 
take a bath and then visit other people’s houses accompanied 
by slaves carrying oil, wine, caviare, vinegar and other kinds 
of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was 
cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and 
make a good meal on the spot. It was Philoxenus who on 
his arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger’s empty, and 
being informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish 
had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went 
uninvited to the bridegroom’s. When supper was over he 
sang—he was a dithyramb-writer—a wedding-song, that 
which begins 


O Marriage, most famous of Gods, 


and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ‘ You 
must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,’ he rejoined ‘I 
will, if the good things aren’t sold meanwhile.’ 


143 
The Same [on wine]: Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : 


fair-flowing musical wine 


15 


Antigonus of Carystus Varvels: According to the Delphi- 
ans, at certain times the Corycian cave on Mount Parnassus 
shines like gold. And so we must not suppose Philoxenus 
to be speaking metaphorically when he says: 


They themselves over Parnassus into the gold- 
roofed chamber of the Nymphs . . . 
1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed 


an appendix to the Dithyrambs 2 see on Philox. Eryx. 
p. 346 * cf. Eust. 1770. 9 
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16 
Ath. 10. 446a [w. ofvov]: 5 abzés pnow ’Avtipayns ev TH 


Tpavpatiz: *. . . mapadidov & etfs éuol | rdv 


, 
apKeaiyuiov 
&s &pack’ Evpinlins. | —B. Edpimidns yap rovr’ ehacnev ;—A, 


GAG ths; | —B. biddtevos dnmovder, —A. odOev diapéeper, | & rav 
eAeyxels mw’ Evexa gvAAGBAS pias.” 


17 


Theophr. de Ventis 38 [m. Zepvpov]: mvet 8 eviaxod pev 
xemepios, bbev Ka) 6 months bvcay mpaonydpevcer, eviaxod Se 
Metpins kad wadaKds, 51d kal Birdtevos 


adetav 


avrov memolnKe THY WON. 


18 


Plin. H.N. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulmine icti sorores luctu 
mutatas in arbores populos lacrimis electrum omnibus annis 
fundere iuxta Eridanum amnem, quem Padum vocamus, et 
electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus sit Elector, 
plurimi poetae dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, 
Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Nicander. 


No) 


Ar. Nub. 335 2TPEVIAAHS nal SOKPATHSE* ST. radr’ bp’ 
émolouv bypav NededGy aotperralyAay ddiov dpuav, | wAoxdmous 8 
éxatoyKepara Tup@ mpnuaivovaas Te OuédAas, | elt’ depias, diepas, 
yapwous olwvots depovnxeis, | iuBpous 0 sdaTwy Spocepav NepeAay" 
clr’ avr’ aita@v karémvoy | keoTpay Tenaxn peyaray ayabay Kpea 
7” dpvidera KeXnrav. 





1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the 
exaggeration 
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16 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: The same 
Antiphanes says in the Jounded Soldier: ‘ . . . hand 
over to me next 


the aider of limbs 


as Euripides called it.—2B. Euripides called it that ?—4. 
Well then, who ?—B. Philoxenus, of course. —A. No matter, 
my good man; you're quibbling over a single syllable.’ + 


ki 


Theophrastus Ox Winds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It 
is sometimes a stormwind, hence Homer calls it dSvcans or 
‘ill-blowing’ ; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate 
and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as 


sweet. 


18 


Pliny Natural History: After Phaethon was struck by 
lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into 
poplar-trees which every year poured forth tears of amber 
on the banks of the Eridanus, a river which we call the 
Padus or Po; the amber is called electrum because the sun 
is called Elector or ‘ Bright One.’ So have very many poets 
told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, 
Euripides, Satyrus and Nicander. 


19 


Aristophanes Clouds STREPSIADES and Socrates: Str. 
Then that’s why they wrote of the ‘deadly light-shotten 
onrush of moisty clouds, of the ‘tresses of hundred-head 
Typhos’ and ‘storins a-pant,’ of ‘ethereal liquid ones’ and 
‘crook-taloned air-swimming birds’ and the ‘rains of the 
waters of clouds all dewy’—and for doing that they would 
guzzle on fricasséed thrushes and slices of eel ‘great and 
good. 
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Sch. ad loc. .. . radra 5é eis BiAdtevoy Tov SidvpapBomoidy. 
7d yap 


i? 
oTpeTTAlyav 


outos eine. ere) obv cvvbérols kal moAvmAGKOIS 01 OiOupauBomato) 
xpavra: A€teow, Kata Tov exelvwy CHAov Kal abtbs ToiavTats 
xpita. dndot ody &vtixpus 51a 7d etectpaypevoy thy anbdlav 
ToUTwy év Tos guvOérols. 


20 ’Exiypaupo. 
Anth. Pal. 9. 319 idrokevou: es “Epuod &yarua Srep aveOnne 
TAnméAenos Mupeds: 
TAnrorepos <p'>1 0 Mupeds ‘Eppav adetipiov 
épua 
e , an a“ ve re 
(podpopots Ojxev mais o TloAuKpitew, 
bis b€x’ amd cTadiwy évayovios:? aGAAa TovEtTE 
parOakov éx yovuTwy OKvoyv amwodapevol. 
1B 2 E: ms -ov, but 1. 3 must give a reason; évaydrios 
would naturally come to mean ‘victorious’ in a heat (as of 
wrestling), ‘still in,’ ‘not knocked out,’ and thence would 


seem to have been transferred in that sense to a § final,’ 
as here 





1 the word seems to mean pleached, inwoven, or ‘shot,’ 
with light, but another Sch. (Suid, s.v.) explains it as 
‘turning the daylight or making to disappear’ 2 if this 
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Scholiast on the passage: ... This is directed against 
Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer; for the word 


light-shotten 4 


is his.? The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex 
expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation 
of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these 
authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointed- 
ness. 


20 InscripTION 


Palatine Anthology: Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes 
dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra.? 


Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set up 
this Hermes for a starting-post 4 unto the runners in 
the sacred races, because he had been victorious 
after twice ten furlongs; thrust soft sluggardry from 
your knees, ye runners, and hie you on.5 


does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the 
2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423 7 the 
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. 8. 11 (called ‘Hippocrates son of 
Thessalus’ in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a 
mistake or a different man ; the victory there recorded under 
256 B.c. was in a race ridden on colts 4 there is 
prob. a play on Hermes and herma ‘post’ or ‘cairn the 
ddéAcxos or long-race was sometimes as much as 24 furlongs ; 
in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the 
turning-post 
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API®PONOZ 
Bios 


CST AR N2S0 Monaipaxos Mvnovorpatov Oco- 
tywos Arotivov éxopyyouv, “Apidpwv édidacker, 
Tlorvyapys Kopwvos édidacxev. 


API®PONOS 


Tlaudy eis “Yyierav 


Ath, 15. 7O1f. pera tair’? bn peaddAdvtwy kal jpav avi- 
oracba emeiaHAGov maides pepovtTes 6 pev Tis BvupiaThpioy 6 Se 
.} die Tob Bvpiat npiov ... kal ék Tod AiBavwrod, Tors Deors 
maot Kal macats eviduevos, emiamelcas Tob otvov kal dovs Kata 7d 
vdpipov 7d emixdptoy 7d Aowmby TOD dxpdrou TE SiddyTs exmieiv 
maidl, tov els THv “Tylemay Maava doas tov roinfevta tmd 
-Api@povos Tov Stxvavlov rdvbe-* 


¢ , iP: c A ry t 
Tytea, TpEecRicTa MaKdpwv, MeTA TEV VaL- 
Olt TO Aevropevov 
Buras, av Oe pot mpoppav avvotKos els: 
ei ydp TLs 7) WAOUTOU Yapes 7 TeKEwY 7% 
5 Tas icobaipoves avdpa- 
be lal a f 
mots BaaAntoos apyas 7) WOOwvy 
1 gap of 9 ll. in ms 2 stone reads (1-2) vyera Bpororor 
xp. and gov (so Max.) vew (i.e. valet), to Aaroy Brov, (3) 
mpoppwy Evyeimy (Cuyeins or cuvetns?), (4-5) 73 av&is 4 mA. 
xapiv n Tex, 75 avdis evdaipovos avOpwmous, (6-8) apxas nrioppov 
Cuyins Agp. eAxeo (i.e. Epxeot 2), (9-10) nSe rus and repyv, 


(11) axoa reOavra (12) petra Oia vyera (13) xap. oaas (sic) 
3 Ath. omits 
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ARIPHRON 
Lire 


Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens]: 
Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus 
son of Diotimus provided the chorus, Ariphron and 
Polychares son of Comon taught it.? 


ARIPHRON 


Paean To Heatru 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of 
leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and 
{frankincense ....... ],3 he prayed to all the Gods and 
Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was 
left, according to the custom of the country, to the minister- 
ing slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health of Ariphron 
of Sicyon as follows : 


Health, eldest of Gods,4 with thee may I dwell 
for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious 
house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in 
children, or in that kingly rule that maketh men 


1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition; the 
‘teachers’ were the composers; the date is about 397 B.c. 
2 cf. Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, Frat, Am. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 (7), 
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. 
Kaib. Epigr. 1027 (c. a.p. 200) 3 see opp. : the gap 
doubtless contained a libation-bowl, etc. and prob. musicians 
and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed 


the citation, where there is another gap ‘4 or most honoured 
of Gods 
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ods Kpudios "Agppoditas 
dpxvow Onpevopev, 
) et tts GAXa Beobev avOpa- 
a 
10 7owoe TéepWis 7) TOveY 
apmvoa wéepavrat, 
a lf aQ¢ tg re 
peta celo, paxaip’ “Tyiea, TéOade 
mavTa Kat Ndurres Napitwv dapors' } 
/ Mi \ ” 5, , wv 
aéGev b& ywpis ovtts evdatuwr Epu.— 
Kal domeodiueros iis pirioppd<vas> . .. 


2 
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ARIPHRON 


like to Gods, or in the desires we hunt with the 
secret nets of Aphrodité, or if there be any other 
delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto man, ‘tis 
with thy aid, blessed Health, that they all do thrive 
and shine in the converse of the Graces; and 
without thee no man alive is happy.— 


and then, after bidding us a hearty good-night ... . 





1 Crus: mss Ath. oapes, Sapi, oap, Cod. Ottobon. oapns 
2 Ath. omits 


MOATIAOT 
Bios 


Marm, Par. 68 ag’ ov lorvidos ZnrAvpBptavos 
SePupduSw évicnoeyv ’AOnvnow ern HAL... 
apxovros AOnvnot.......] 

Diod. Sic, 14. 46 


Plut, Mus. 21 xaOonrov 6 él tis TH pon YpHoOas 
TEKMALPOMEVOS KATAYVWOETAL TOY pI Ypwpevav 
ayvoiav, ToAraY av Tis POdvor Kal TOV vv 
KatayiyyocKker olov, Tov pev Awptavelwv Tod 
"Avtuyerideiou tTpoTmou Katappovovvtwr, éreLontep 
ov XpovTar ait@: tav 8 'Avtuyevideiwy Tod 
Awpinvetov dca THY abriy aitiav: Tay dé Kidapy- 
o@y Tov Trwoetou Tporov, oxedov yap amro- 
meporTnKaci eis TE Ta KaTTUpATa Kal Els TA 
TloAvisou voinpata. 


Ath. 8. 352b [ée trav KaddcBévous Xtpato- 
f bs ¥: oh \ 
vixov atourynpoverpata| IloAvidov 6€ cepvuvo- 
pévou ws évixnoe Tipobeov 0 pabntns avtod 
Dirwras ‘ Oaupalew’ Eby ‘ ei ayvoeis OTe ovTos? 
. , aon Vd \ , ? 
pev Wndicpata Totel, Timoleos bé vopous. 


1 mss abtds 
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POLYIDUS 
LiFe 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Polyidus 
of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at 
Athens a hundred and [... . . years,! in the archon- 
Shiploteey. calla at Athens. | 


Diodorus of Sicily: see on Telestes p. 273. 


Plutarch On Music: In general, if we are to argue 
ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we 
shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the 
present day,—for instance, the Doro-Ionics who 
despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni- 
deans who despise the Doro-Ionic ; neither school 
uses the style of the other, Similarly we shall con- 
demn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the 
style of Timotheus ; these have practically returned ? 
to the ‘patchwork’ music and the compositions of 
Polyidus. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner pia ee sayings of 
Stratonicus from Callisthenes]: When Polyidus 
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas’ defeat of 
Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ‘I am surprised 
that you do not know that Philotas writes bills 
presented and Timotheus acts passed.’ 3 

* the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.c. 2 in 


the time of A.’s authority, perh. Aristoxenus 2 with a 
play on vduo., laws or ‘nomes’ 
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C.I.G. 2. p. 641.3053 lapis prope Teon compertum : 
A lol f 
éoke Kywaiwy tots Koopors nal ta rode’ ered 
“Hpodotos Mnvodétw Kai Meverrhs Asovvciw 
> f ~ A aA AY \ 
atoatanGévtes mpecBevtai map Thiwy mopti Tas 
ev Kpyra Todas, kat Siatpiravtes Tov wretaTov 
xpovov ev Ta aud TodEt, OD povoy Tav amo Tas 
nt al > , ! fe 2 \ 5, 
dvaotpodas evtakiavy atedeiEavto adda Kal 
émedevEato MevexrAns peta xiPapas TrEovaKis TA 
va \ ad Q A bai kel > la 

te TrpoGéw nat Llovviéw cal TOY adv apyaiov 
momntav, Kabws tpochnKev avdpl TeTrardevpevo’ 
ae 2 ? lal Pn oe Le t > tA \ 
oma av icavte THios 6te & TOs dmodebeKTaL TOS 
TOLOvVTOS TAY avopav, SeddyOar émawécat Tav TE 
Tyiwv modu él T@ ToLovTos avdpas méurrat, 
opolws 5€ Tos mpecRevtas ‘Hpodorov cai Mevexrrp, 
6TL KAAGS Kal evTAaKTwWS EVdEdalUnKAaVTL.. - 


TIOATIAOT MEAQN 


1 


E.M, 164. 20  ArAas: dpos ArBuns* MloAvidos 5é 6 d:OvpauBo- 
mobs TapiaTnaw aitoy momeva yeyovevat, Kal pnaw 71 mapa- 
vyevduevos 6 Tepoets erepwrmpevds te tm avtov tis ely nal 
wey adixro, éreidy A€ywv obx Ewedev, avdynn Cekey avt~ rd 
Tis Topydvns mpdcwmoy kal aweriOwoer abtdv, kal am’ avrov Td 
Bpos”AtAas €xANOn. oTw Avxdppovos év Trourvypart. 


2 


Arist. Poet. 16 [7. dvayvwpicews]’ tetdptn d& h ek ava- 
Aoytapod, olov év Xonédpois, Ire Guords tis eAHAvOEV, Buotos SE 





1 cf, Tzet. Lyc. 879, Exeg. Il. 132. 18 
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POLYIDUS 


Upon a stone found near Teos: Whereas Herodotus 
son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius 
have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities 
of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed 
them in our city, and have not only shown the 
good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of 
them, to wit Menecles, as became a man of culture, 
has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, 
as well of the works of Timotheus and Polyidus as of 
our own classical poets; it is resolved by the 
Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that 
the Teians may know that the City has accepted the 
embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be 
tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, 
and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Mene- 
cles for their excellent behaviour during their visit, 


See also [Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 608. 


THE POEMS OF POLYIDUS 
ie 


Etymologicum Magnum: Atlas: A mountain of Libya. 
The dithyramb-writer Polyidus makes him out to have been 
a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of 
being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and 
whence he came; wherenpon, being unable to gain his per- 
mission by force of words, he must needs show him the 
Gorgon’s head and turn him to stone; and thus the mountain 
came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by 
Lycophron inh Commentary. 


2 


Aristotle Poetics [on ‘recognition’ or ‘discovery’ in the 
drama]; The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. 
For instance in the Lihation-bearers; ‘Someone has arrived 
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obfels GAA’ 7” Opéarns: ovros &pa eAnAveer. kal % ToAvldou Tov 
copiatod mep) THs “Iptyeveias’ elxds yap Tov *Opéorny ovA- 
AoylcagGa brs } 7 &dEAPH C70 Kai a’T@ cvuBalver QecGat. 


Ibid. 17 rods re Adyous tobs meronpévovs Set kal adroy 
moive éxrlOecGa: Kabdrou, €16’ ofrws émescodioiy Kal mapa- 
relvery, A€yw SE oftws by Cewpetoba: Td KabdAoU, olov Tis 
“Ipryevelas. tudelons Tiwds Kdpns Kab dpariabelons adtrws Tos 
Bvoaci, ipurOetons be eis aAAnY Xapav ev i voyos hy Tous tévous 
Ole TE EG, TavTnY toxe Thy iepwodyny. xpdvep 8 bareoov 76 
abeAS ovveBn éddeiv Tis fepetas. 7d Be Gri dvetrvev 6 Geds Bid 
tw aitiav? érdetv é excl, Kat eg” ort oe, tw Tov pv dou. eAbay be 
rah Anpoels Obec bat BeAAwY aveyvdpioer, ef@ ws Evipemidns e710” 
as ToAvidos éroinger, Kara To eixds eimay Sti ovK Epa pévov Thy 
adeAphy GAAG Kal abtdy Be: tvOAva' Kal évredber 7 TwTnpia. 


mepi TEAAHNOS 4 TEAATAO® 


Plut. Reg. Apoph. 193 [m. *Emapewdvda)- amaryyeiAavT os dé 
Tivos ws *A@nvaiot orparevya Kalvois exoopnpevoy SmAos els 
TleAomévynooy areatadxaat, ‘Ti obv’ elmer ‘'Aytryeveidas orevet 
Kawovs TéAAnvos avdAods Exovros;” Fv SE ab’Anrys 6 wer TEAARS 
Kakiotos, 6 5é Avtyeveldas KGAALOTOS. 


Zen. Paroem. 1.45 hede ra TéAANVOS* én) Trav cKeTTIK@Y 
TibeTat 7 mapotpla. TEAAny yap abrgriis éyéveto Kat perav 
TONTHS, maiyvid Te KaTéAimev edppvOudrara Kal xdpw exovTa 
mAclorqy Kal oképpara xouydrara. 


Thid. 2. 15 otros 6 TéeAAnv éyévero avAnrhs Kal wera ayuro- 
TaKT@Y TOLNTHS. beuyntat avrod Aikalapxos 6 Mecohvios. 


Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibi. 190. 151. 9 redevthoavros 
Anpntpiov To} Sxnvlov 7d BiBAlov TéAAwWos mpds TH Keparf 
abrov ebpébn. 

1 mss add é€w Tov xadaou 
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TELLES, TELLEN, OR TELLIS 


who resembles me; nobody resembles me but Orestes ; 
therefore it is he.’ And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia 
in Polyidus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that 
as his sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her 
fate. 


The Same: Subjects already invented should nevertheless 
be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being 
arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should 
investigate the general plan, for example, of an Jphigeneia 
thus:—A young girl has been sacriticed and has then 
mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacrificers and 
been transported to a country where it is customary to 
sacrifice all strangers to the God, and there become priestess. 
Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive.there. 
The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some 
reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story. 
However, he comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, 
when he makes the recognition. This may be either in the 
manner of Euripides or of Polyidus, who makes him say very 
naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to 
perish by sacrifice—a remark which saves his life. 


on TELLES, TELLEN, or TELLIS 


Plutarch Sayings of Kings [Epaminondas]: When news 
was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly- 
equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said ‘What of it? 
Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new 
pair of pipes?’ Now Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as 
Antigenidas was a good one. 


Zenobius Proverbs; Sing the songs of Tellen :—the proverb 
is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and 
lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm 
and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests. 


The Same: This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of 
miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned by Dicaearchus the 
Messenian. 

Ptolemy son of Hephaestion; When Demetrius of Scepsis 
died, a copy of the works of Tellis was found beside his pillow. 
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mept ATSIMAXOT 


Harpocr. Avoivaxos: ... 08 pynpoveber Auxovpyos ev Tp 
Tlep) ris Asomeqoews ws ebredods peAoroL0d. 


APISTOTEAOTS 
eis ‘Eppetav 


Ath. 15 696a [7. oKoAtor]- TovTay AexBevTwy 6 Anudkpiros 
eon" "AAAG phy cal Td wd TOD moAvpaber Tat ou paper *Aptato- 
TéXous Eis “Eppeiay qov "Atapvéa od maidy eon, as 6 Thy Ths 
doeBelas Kata Tov pidocdpov ypaphy dmeveyKas Anpdgiros 
évCexdrerev avy adds? mapacKevac Gels bn’ _ Ebpupedovros, as 
aceBovvros kal &5ovros ev Tors cvoottios donpépat €ls toy" Epuciay 
matava. 87t Se matavos ovdeulay Eupaciw mwapéxe: Td Gopa, GAG 
Tay ckodtwy év ti kal abTd eldds éotiv, €& aris Tis Adkews 
prvepoy bir morhow 

"ApeTa TroAvpoxbe ever Bpoteiw,” 
Onpapa KadALaTOV Bia, 
cas mépl, TapOéve, poppas 
. { 
cat Oaveiv Carwrtos év “EAXASt TOTBOS 
5 Kal Tovous TAnVaL parEpovs axduavtTas:? 
a > A , , 
Tolov emt ppeva Bader 
KapTov | iaadavatov 4 Xpvaod TE Kpeicow 
Kal yovewy Haraxavy Tole 0 bmvov. 
aed y &vex ai° Aros “Hpaxréns Andas te 
: KoUpoL 
10 TON avéTAacap Epyots 
cay aypevovtes Suvapuy: 
cots b€ Todos “Axireds 
Alas 7 ’AiSa Sopov 7AOov:? 


6 


1 EF: mss ameveyrduevos A. eis aidwre 2 P Bporew, perh, 
rightly 3 so Diog: P -ros, Ath. dxauarous 4 Wil. and 
P: Diog. x. eis 40., Ath. x. 7’ 26. 5» P: others 3 of 
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LYSIMACHUS 
on LYSIMACHUS 


Harpocration Lexicon to the Attic Orators: Lysimachus :— 
mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycurgus in his 
speech On the Treasury.? 


ARISTOTLE 


To Hermetas 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [scolia or drinking-songs]: 
Democritus now remarked that the poem written by the 
most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneus, 
was not a paean as was asserted by Demophilus, who at 
the instigation of Eurymedon instituted the proceedings 
against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation 
of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour 
of Hermeias* at the common board of the Peripatetic School. 
‘As a matter of fact’ said he ‘the poem bears no resem- 
blance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such 
as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you 
plainly from what it says: 

Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest 
quest of life, ‘tis the most enviable lot in Greece to 
die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden 
beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be- 
stowest on the mind; better than gold or high 
birth, better than soft-eyed sleep. For thee did 
Heracles, for thee did those other sons of Zeus that 
Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of 
thy power and art; for love of thee went Ajax and 
Achilles to the house of Death; and now for thy 


1 ef. Suid. s.v, *'ef. Stob. #2. I, 12, Diog. L. 5. 1. 7 
(‘the hymn to Hermeias’), Didymus Berliner Klassikertexte 
i. 25 (‘ paean ’) 3 died 344 


Wil: mss 6 é« ® P [cay d1€]rovres 8. 7 Wil: mss ’Aidao 
dduous HA. P roGoicr 
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aas 8 everev prriov 
poppas Kal "Atapvéos ‘evtpopos 
15 dehiov Xnpwcev® avyas. 
Tolyap aovdipov &, épryous 
abavatoy Té ply avdnoovat* Motaat 
Mvapoovvas Ovyatpes, 
\ ; f 
Auos Eeviov céBas avEou- 
20 gat pirias we yépas BeBatov. 
cya ev ode olda ef Tis 71 Karidely év TovToIs d¥vaTar malaviKdy 
iSiwua, caps duodroyodvros Tov yeypapdros TeTEAcuTAKEvaL TY 
‘Epuetay 50 wy elpneer.. . ovx Exe: 8’ ovde Td mataviKdy émippyua, 
Kadamep 6 eis Avoavipoy Tov Srapridtyy ypapes bvTws matdy, bv 
not Aovpis év rots Saplov emrypapopevors “Opots adecGar ev Sduy. 
- 4 « GAAG why Kal avrds "AptororeAns év TH "Arohoyla Tis ’Age- 
Betas, ei py xarépevora 6 Adyos, gnaiv: ‘Ov yap av more “Epuele. 
Ove ds dbavary Tpoaipoupevos és bunt Bvipa nateoxebaCov kal 
abavatiCew thy pvow Bovdduevos émtapios kv timais exdounoa 
Td Codua>.’? 


EPMOAOXOT (?) 


Stob. Fl. 98. 66 [. rod Biov, rt: Bpaxts nal edreAys xat 
Ppovtidwy avapectos} Epunoddxou-* 
i , e cal lA > \ Ww 
atéxpaptos o Tas Bios ovdev Eyav 
TLoTOV TAaVATAL GUYTUXLALS EM,” 
> ‘ \ (3 , X A ls 
érmris 5€ dpévas Tapabapavres, To é wédov 
aKkplBas 
oldev ovdels booeoe oma pépetac: 
5 avremvel 6€ TOANAKLS Ev- 
tuxias dead tis avpa-® 
Geos 8€ mavtas év <tTe> KLVSI'- 
voiow év T atats KuBepr4.” 
1 Diog. P omit rai P xwpncev 2 Goldyov Ath. P: 
Diog. -uos (and a@avaro:) avd. Wil: mss adt. from below 


® Kaib: mss éxocpjcato, éxdopovy 4 mss also ‘Epuoddou, 
but Phot. -Aoxos § Es mss owyruxlatow § Pflugk-B : 
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HERMOLOCHUS (?) 


loved beauty Atarneus’ nursling? hath made the 
sun's light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters 
of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live 
evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest 
and extol true friendship. 


Now I do not know whether anyone can see anything here 
characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that 
Hermeias is dead . . ., and there is no paeanic refrain as 
there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in 
his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung 
in that city . . . And moreover Aristotle says himself, in 
his Defence from the Accusation of Impiety—if the speech is 
genuine—‘‘If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an 
immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a 
mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have 
honoured his remains with funeral obsequies.” ’ 


HERMOLOCHUS (?) 


Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of. little account, 
and full of care]: Hermolochus :? 

All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with 
nothing sure. “Tis hope cheers on the heart ; no 
man born knoweth certainly whither he goes; and 
often enough there bloweth a dire wind contrary to 
success. Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at 
the helm. 

1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolaiis ; called Hermolochus by 
Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. 167 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be 
identified with the Hermodotus of Plut. Js. ef Os. 24, Stob. 


Fl. 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Ath. 15. 697 a, 
6. 253 b; it may well come within the scope of this book 


mss aytimvéer and atuxias 7 transp B: mss Beds... 
kuBepva avrimver . . . aipa <re> E (B. suppl. ye) xvdv- 
vow év 7 &ras B: mss xwdvvos bvarovs 
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ATKO®PONIAOT MEAQN 


1 
Ath. 13. 564a [m. %pwros]: mpds GAnderay yap, Kabamep pnal 
KAéapxos ev 7G mpdty tay “Epwrikay, Aukoppovliny cipnkevar 
ono" 
” ‘ 4 wt te 
oUTE TaLoos dppevos ovTe TapBévev 
TOV Xpusopopav ovee uvareav Batee ae 
kahov TO Tpor@Toy éav pi} Koo pov TmepvKn') 
nh yap aidws avOos émiomeipel. 


2 


Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670e [8:6 rf, raév eorepavwpevar éay 
Auvnrat 6 arepavos, epav A€yorrat]: } paddAoy bp’ wy olovral re 
kal mpos GAnOeray Toy THs Wuxhs Kéopoy eoxbrAEvyTat, ToUTOLS Kal 
7ov Tov gaépatos Kécpov iwd Tov TaBous eLayduevor TKUAEVOYTES 
éautovs avaribeacw ;% mas 8 6 épav TodTO dpg mév,® wh mapdvtos 
8€ Tov epwuévov 7H 4 eumodav woteitat Thy avabeow. OOer Av- 
koppovidns Tov épavra éxeivoy aimddov emoinge AéyovTa’ 

LAN eed , td te 
TOO avariOnui cot pooov 
x 3 i@ 5 Ay ay x ra 
Kadov avaGepa? Kai 7étha Kal KUVEaV 
‘ by A fQ? 3) ta , 
Kal tav Onpopovoy Royyid’, émel pot voos 
adr Kéxutat 
x £ aw? 
éml trav Napict hidav maid “Axaxadnriba.® 


mepp [=ENOKPITOTY xai SENOAAMOT 


Heracl. Pont. Pol. fr. 30 [7 Aoxpav]: eyevero 
Aoxpos Eevoxpitos, Tupdos €x yeveTns moirns. 


1 éay uh and mepixn Mein.—B: mss @AAd and -xer 
2 Mus: mss kal todrTos kai and xa) onudevovres 8 Schw. 
inserts mapévtos, but cf. the ellipse before ei 5¢ un 4 mss Tod 
5 Cas.-H: mss vénua § Wil: cf. Ap. Rh. 4. 1491, Anacr. 


18. 3: mss maida nad kardv 
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LYCOPHRONIDES 
Poems 


Il 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: According to the 
Ist Book of the Zrotics of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly 
says: 

Neither in lad nor golden lass} nor yet in buxom 
dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty 
is engendered of a proper shame. 

92 

Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man’s wreath comes 
apart, we say he is in love]: Or is it rather that lovers are 
betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a 
bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled 
them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual? That is what 
every lover does if the beloved be there; and if not, he 
dedicates it to whoever is—which is the reason why 
Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say : 

This rose, with my cap and shoes and game- 
slaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee,? though 
my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass 
Acacallis whom the Graces love so well. 


The following passages refer to poets of whom some 
certainly and all possibly come within the scope of this 
book 
on XENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS 


Heracleides of Pontus [on Locri]: Xenocritus, a 
poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian. 
1 lit. wearing gold (i.e. ornaments) 2 cf. Philostr. 
Vit, Ap. 5. 15 K 3 prob, a wayside effigy 
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Plut. Mus. 9 tis Seurépas S¢ (katactdcews THY 
Tmepl THY HovolKny év TH Srdptn) Oariras * TE 6 
Toprimos Kal = evdSapos 0 Kv@npros Kal Eevo- 
KpLTOS ) AoKpas Kal Tortpvnotos o 0 Korogaveos 
kal Laxdbas o “Apyetos wadtota aitiay éxovoww 
jryemoves yevérbar . .. joav 6 o mept Oarjrav 
Te Kal Bevddapov cal Zevoxpitov momtal maia- 
vov. .. dddrko 6€ Hevddapyov vropynudteav 
TomnTHy yeyovevat pact Kal ov Tatdvev, kadaTep 
Uparivas: ral avrob 6é Tod Eevoddpou arropyn 
poveveTat dopa, 6 éore pavepas omopynua. mepl 
6é Eevoxpitou, ds Hv TO yévos ex Aoxpav év 
Iranig, Gpgia Bntetras €L Tardvev TOUNT Hs 
ryéyovev" npwikas yap umobéaess TOmpaTov éxov- 
tov romrTny yeyovévat pacly aur" 60 Kat 
tivas d:0upauBous kanely avTov Ta Toujpara.” 
mpea BvtEpov 6é 77 HrrKig gyno 6 TAadeos 
Oaryrav Zevoxpiroy yeyovevat. 


Plut. Mus. 6 rereuvtaiov 6é Wepixrertov pace 
xeBapdov viknoas év Aaxedaipove Kdpveva, TO 
yévos dvta AéaBuov: tovTov dé TeXevTHTarTOS, 
Téros AaBeiv Aer Biows TO cuvexées THS KaTAa THY 
cBappoiay diadoys. evtot bé Tavepevor vopt- 
fovct Kata Tov avTov ypovov Teprravépe ‘Inre- 
vata yeyovevar’ gpaiverar S ‘Inmévaxtos kal 
Tlepixrertos av mpeaRurepos. 


mept MTIAS 


Suid. Mu7a‘ Zmapreares, Tointpia. Upvovs eis 
"ATodAwva Kat” Apreuiy. 


1 mss jpwikay y. trobécewy mpdypara éxoucav 2 mss ras 
brobécets 
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Plutarch Music: The second establishment of 
music at Sparta is best ascribed to Thaletas of 
Gortyn, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, 
Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . . 
Thaletas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were com- 
posers of paeans.. though according to some 
authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus 
composed hyporchemes and not paeans. There is 
actually a song of Xenodamus’ on record, which is 
obviously a hyporcheme . . As to Xenocritus, who 
was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned 
whether or no he was a composer of paeans, because 
we are told that he wrote poems on ‘heroic’ subjects, 
and that some writers therefore called his works 
dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was 
an older contemporary of Xenocritus.+ 


Plutarch Music: We are told that the last lyrist 
to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia 
was a Lesbian called Pericleitus;? his death put an 
end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers 
to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making 
Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth 
would appear to be that he comes later even than 
Pericleitus, 


on MYIJA 


Suidas Lexicon: Myia:—A Spartan  poetess 
Hymns to Apollo and Artemis. 


1 cf. Diog. Laert. 4. 15, where (on the authority of 
Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocrates, perh. rightly aon 
the last Lesbian lyrist to win . . . was P. 
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mept MTNNHE 

Joh. Gram. 7. Alonridos i, 22 (Hoffm. Gr, Dial. 
2 p. 208) xéypnvtar S€ aitH Large, ’AX«aios, 
Muvva, cai dddov. 


mept QEANOTS 
Suid. ©eave Aoxpis, AupeKy. aopata Aoxpixa 
Kal wer. 


Eust. Jl. 2. 327.10 as S€ nal Geave tis yuvn 
Aoxpis AupiKh hy, istopobatw of maratot. 


For Spenpon see vol. i, p. 29. 
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on MYNNA (?) 


Johannes Grammaticus Ox the Aeolic Dialect : This 
dialect is used by Sappho, Aleaeus, Mynna,! and 
others. 


on THEANO 


Suidas Lezicon: Theano:—A lyric poetess, of 
Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems. 


Eustathius on the Jéad: According to the old 
writers there was also a Theano of Locri, who was 
a lyric poetess.? 

1 variously emended to Myia (‘Fly,’ a nickname of 
Corinna), Melinna (i.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of 
Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but 
prob. Alexandrine) 2 according to Clem. Al. Str. i. 80. 
3 on the authority of Didymus 7, Mu@ayopixjs pidocodias 
Theano was the first writer of poetry 
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AAESIIOTA — 
1 


Zen. 5, 99 viv! Be Beod pdeapes: TodTo emiAeyorTar of 
faywdoi, as kal of nBapepdol 
adda avak para yaipe.” 


Eust. 72. 239.19 isréov Se bri ex rod ‘GAAG vat’ Orep 
évraila mapa TH wointh (2. 360) Keira: apy tis ekodiov KiBapy- 
Sixod Td ‘GAAG Gvat,’? ws ioropel ATALos Atovicuos. 


os AAKMANOZ 


2 
Ox. Pap. 8 
| hy 
- 2 6 « « « «lTt7[. . . .]kevoviemvervecae 
a ? , -: > ae Sets 
ivOopev és weydras Aapdtepos évvé édooat 
maicat rapbevicai, raica Kara Eupat éxoicat 
Kara pev Empat éxoica, apitperréas 6€ Kal 
oe 
Spp[ ws] a OA # v 
mpraTo €& éhépavtos idhv ToteotkoTas aiy[ra 


3, 4 


Prise. 1. 20 Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolico 
digamma ponitur u ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma 
modo pro <u, modo pro) consonante simplici, teste Astyage, 
qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoe versu: 


1 mss Zen. otv, Hesych. and Phot. viv d¢ Geol p. Tay eobAGy 


4 


5 


&pbovoi €ate 2 mss GAN’ avat KTA. mss also péeya x. 
3 mss GAAd GAA’ &vak 4 cf. Callim. H. 3. 14, 6 33 
5 Air[va?: Up 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 
11 


Zenobius Proverbs: ‘And now, ye blessed Gods’; this 
is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse ; 
compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre: 


But all hail, O Lord.” 


Eustathius on the Ziiad: It should be noted that from 
this phrase ‘But, O Lord’ comes as a beginning of an 
exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words 
‘But, O Lord... .,’3 as we are told by Aelius Dionysius. 


ALCMAN (?) 
2 


From a 2nd century Papyrus: 


. among the dead, we are come to the temple 
of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, 
clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and 
bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the 
daylight * to behold 


3, 4 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: So true is tt that w is 
put for the Aeolic digamma [w, written F]. Just as they 
took digamma sometimes as w and sometimes as a simple 
consonant—witness Astyages, who shows it in both the 
uses, as in the verse 


1 ef. Hesych. viv 5& Oeot, Phot. add’ &vat 2 Apollo; cf. 
Timoth. Pers. 3 the rest is lost ‘ or perh. [the snow 
on] Etna 
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ovopevos } FeXévav édixwTrida 


sic nos quoque pro consonante simplici habemus u loco 
digamma positum ut ‘At Venus haud animo nequicquam 
exterrita mater.’ est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur 
pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut : 


Néotopa? 6€ F& watdos .. . 


Ibid. 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris 
accipiebant, ut: 


dupes 8 Ferpyvav: tobe yap Gero Maca Niyera.2 


est enim hexametrum heroicum., 


GyeFn 8595-10 
Apoll. Synt. 335 ameipaxis yap Ta Awpika did WiA@v avti- 
oTolxay Tas Tuvadoipas ToreiTai 4 

x@ tokdTas ‘Hpaxréns— 
KadoT UTavAéy >— 

i) 0g \ ? , 6 
Ka peyaobevns “Acavaia ®*— 
MeAaumroda 7 “AproAuKov tTe— 
aipxo. pev yap x’ 6 Opaciay? 


Wik 
Et. Mag. 579, 19 Mevéaas- 


Mevédas te x Ayapéeuveon 8 


amd Tod MeveAaos: auplBodrov elte ovykomi MeveAas ws® AopvAas, 
elre kpace: Tod o Kal a eis a paxpdy, ws eAekao edéta, KTA. 


1 £ (Prisc. read oF.), cf. Alc. 82. 6: mss also érdpevos 
(glossed aspiciens), 6o. 2 mss also Néaropt 3 preceding 
words ¢.g. &AAo: wev”Apno pfAevt: one ms marg, ’AAKpavos 
5 B; mss fravAev 6 Ahr: mss xa pey’ drevfoata val a, 
kauey’ aobevnoacay, ameyhoaga 7 Bek: mss ko8paclwy 
® inss nal Ay. ® B: mss ral 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 


waiting for Helen of the glancing eye 


—so we too have w as a simple consonant like digamma, 
for instance in ‘But mother Venus afraid for good reason.’ 
Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have 
used digamma for a double consonant, as: 


but Nestor from his son 


5 


The Same: The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma 
in metre, as: 


but we [love] peace; for this hath the sweet clear 
Muse ordained for herself.! 


For it is an heroic hexameter. 


0th Oh 10 


Apollonius On Syntax; Very frequently in Doric, synaloephé 
or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the correspond- 
ing unaspirated consonant ; compare? 


and bowman Heracles— 
to flute a fine accompaniment— 
and the great-mighted Athena— 
Melampus and Harpalycus— 
for the bolder man would rule 
11 
Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas : 
Menelas and Agamemnon 
from Menelaiis ; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like 


Dorylas, or by crasis of o and a into a like éAétao éaéta, ete. 


1 the preceding words were perh. ‘Others love War’ 
2 a4 marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first ?) 
of these to Aleman; with the last cf. Alem. 91, which may 
belong to the same passage 
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12, 13 


Apoll. Pron. 328B 4 yap tu opéas tdoews otca evdelay 
onualve: mapa Awpiedor 


Kat Tv Aros Ouryatep pmeyanroa Oeves 
éyxAwwouevn Sé aitiarixhy: 


Kat Tu hidemmov EOnKev, 


14 
Hesych. 


"Evetidas Tadws stepavaddpas 


amd Tis wept roy *Adplav "Evéridos-1 diapepovar yap éxei. 


15, 16 
Hephaest. 15 [m. arofecéws pérpwy]’ BpaxveardAnkra de 

Kadeira: boa amd dSimodias éx) dAw 70d) peuelwrat, oiov em) 
lap Bikov' 

25 C, Meo dae | i \ , 

ay abt és oixov Tov KrXenoirme. 
évrava yap 6 oinmw movs dvt) Ans iauBixhs Keira dimodias. 
° , ie = 7 7 
brepxaTaAnnta de daa mpds TE TEeAciw mpoméAaBe pepos Todds, 
ofov émt iauBiKod 


elu @Te TUccayw AvoEica * 


ToUTO meV ooY TVAAGBA® mepiTTEevet. 


itr 


Ath. 11 (vol. 3, p. 16 Kaib.) [7. rornpiwv]- atrds ye why 46 
Zevs THs ‘HpaxAéous yevérews ukiov Ayeirat Sapov “AAKunYn 


1 Mus.-B: mss orégay. (sic) and as separate gloss ’Evipdpw 
awd THS KTA. Biadeper y. é. 2 Wil: mss é tarvecaxwavéeioa, 
Gr” amvocdaw dAveica, Sat’ ard mvagdAw Aveioa: Sch. paraphr. 
am> macodAov Avéeica ~=— ®»-: Consbr: ef. Choer. 66. 5 (ruccadw) : 
MSs guAA, trAclort 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
12, 131 


Apollonius Pronowns: For when the pronoun 7v ‘thou 
has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric: 


and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus 
but when enclitie, the accusative: 


and made thee a lover of horses. 


14 
Hesychius Glossary : 
Enetic colts that have won in the race 


from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea; for the colts of 
that country are particularly good. 


15, 162 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of 


metres]: They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody 
is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line: 


Come again to the house of Cleésippus. 


Here the foot -oimmw stands for a whole iambic dipody. 
Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot 
in addition to the last, as in the iambic: 


I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. 


Here there is a syllable too many. 


dy 3 


Athenaeus Docfors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus him- 
self thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alcmena in honour of 


1 of. Id. Synt. 131-2 2 cf. Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons., 
Sch. Heph. 114 C, Phot. and #.4f. socdkous, Arc. 51, Hesych. 
tooaxos and micaaxos: fvAov KaumbAov Tors wdoXoS WEpi TOUS 
MuxTipas TiWeuevov KwADov OnrdCew ‘a curved piece of wood 
put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking’ 
3 ef. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath. 11. 474 f. 
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dvOqvar moThpiov, 6 map’ <’AAKpavt>? "Augitpdwt cixacbels 
dldworv, 
& 8 trobéeEapeva Gajncato 
Xpuvceov ala ToTHpiov. 


18 
Et. Mag. 420. 40 3w: mapa 7d adw 7d apeokw* 
adov dirov bs x ew adnat.? 


ata ae 
Ta yap apeckovTa 75Ea. 


19 


Stob. Eel. i. 2. 31 [871 Oeds Snusoupyds ray dvtwy Kad diewes 
Td dAov TH Tis Mpovoias Ady, Kat molas ovclas Umapyer} 


‘Tpuvéwpes pdrapas, Madcat Aros exyovot, 
apOitous aordais.? 


20, 21 


Et. Mag. 417, 12 ioréov ot: 7d HxL. . . of Auwpieis axe 
Aéyovat 51a Tod as 


se f vA nw 
axe Miva peya capa 
Toutéativ brov Tod Alxa 7d wéya pynpecor, Kal 
a £: mi 
aye o KELVOS 
’Auditpumvidas 


1 EF (preceded by two quotations from Hom. and followed 
by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f.): mss d7ep ’Auditpiworr 
2 B-E: mss és kev &3,: Pors. pid@ 3 mss Motoa: or omit 
as incorporated gloss? 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in 
the shape of Amphitryon [in Aleman : 


and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked 
at it in wonder. 


Wey 


Etymologicum Magnum Sw ‘to please’: from adw ‘to give 
pleasure’; compare 


I pleased the friend who pleased me. 


For things which give pleasure are 4d€a ‘ pleasant or sweet.’ 


19 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of 
Zeus,” with songs immortal. 


20, 21 


Etymologicum Magnum: It should be noted that the 
Dorians say ax: for #xs ‘where’ ; compare 


where the great tomb of Lichas 
and 
where the famous son of Amphitryon ® 
' perh. elegiac (Callimachus ?) 2 the Greek has ‘ye 


Muses Seco itis of Z.,’ but the word Afuses is perhaps a 
gloss * Heracles 
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os TAIPOTE 4 AAKAIOT 
22 


Heph. 86 rerphperpoy 8€ Karadnntindy émwvindy, & Thy wey 

A ww >? [e4 at RY ya 
mparny exer iauBixhy, Hro ELdonpuov h exrdonuor, Thy bt Sevrepay 
lavixhy } devrépay maiwuiKny, thy de tTpirny tpoxalkyy E=donuov h 
éxtdonuov, elta Thy ek tpoxalov Kal THs adiapdpov KaTdKAelda, 
ofov: 


n > , Pa » a 143 te 1 
TeodTos eis OnBais Tais apuatera dynuevost— 
Ma@dus pev évyn réemTov édoto’ am atpaKTo 

Alwov.? 


23 
Plut. Garr. 5 xaloxdre: thy fAvolovt § resda Kad xdpw- 


\ a »” - La 
. Kal Khvov éyw pati FrordoKcov 
Moicay ed Adxepev.4 


24 
Apoll. Pron. 97.4 AioAets pe 
.. Ga Tis dupe Saipov 


25 


Han. ap. Cram. 4.0. 3. 239.28 of yap Aiodeis Aéyoust Cray 

may), mas mars: ® 
-~ > fal 
TALS O X@ pos” 

tiva Dwmev bri wavra.} © 

1 mss O4fas, apudrecat 2 Zao’ LE, = ZAAowa = efAovoa: 
mss éxao” mss also en’ 3 *AAkaiov? 4 B-E: mss 
KaKeivov yap eye pat iomAokduey and Aaxeiv 5 suppl. E (cf. 
context) 6 an example of wév ‘all’ perhaps underlies 
this 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 


SAPPHO or ALCAEUS (?)! 


222 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the combination of unlike 
elements]: The epionic catalectic tetranieter has the first foot 
an iambic, either of six or of seven ‘times,’ the second an 
ionic or ‘second’ paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of 
seven ‘times,’ and then the close, consisting of a trochee and 
a doubtful syllable, for instance: 


Such was [my] son when he entered Thebes in 
his chariot; 


and 
Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread 
from her distaff. 
23 
Plutarch Garrulity: Observe the charm of . 


And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet- 
tressed Muses. 


24 


Apollonius Pronouns: The Aeolic writers use the form 
Guys: ‘to us’; compare 


but to us some God 


25 


Herodian in Cramer’s Ozford Inedita: For the Aeolians 
say dv for wav, and mais for mas; compare 
all the place 
4 
1 See also Scolion below, p. 564 2 cf. Et, Mag. évvn 


(Hdn. 2. 302. 14) 3 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot 
be right; prob. Alcaeus + the mss are corrupt 
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26 


Hdn. 2. 932. 20 dé . . dn pevror AloAeis Kal ev andy 
mpopops dia ToD t adTd amopalvorvra 


dye yap apEatot 


lows dvaroydrepov as delxvuTa: év 7H Tep) "Emippnuatav. 


27 
Cram. 4.0. i. 63.29 [a. rod Gea Od, 4. T94]- 7d 5E v mpd 


Tod SimAod oddemdmore eiploxerat, ef uh wdvov ev Tg tos. . Oa 
of AioAcis avadoyerepol eiow 

yv 

inos 


Aéyortes Kal 


Kat invirwv opéwv. 


28 


Ibid. i. 327. 3 7d yap bpd Sevrépas wer ws mpddnArov, GAG 
kal mpirns, &s diAov ex THs AloAldos Siadkextov: ds yap amd rob 
olka 7 metoxy Cotkers>> (Alc. 88)- oftw ard Tod bpd <opets)- 


aXN @ TavT’ émopes “AME . 2 


29 
Tbid. i. 208. 13 fSpaés: rotto wap’ AioAcdor OnAuKGs AEyeTat’ 
avadéxera: KAlow akdrovOov OnruKP yéever . . Guowv TH Hos: 


elta f yeviKn’® 
iSpws <dva>opdorépa 3 
avr rod iSpods, as: ‘ MéAayxpos atdws kitos” (avr) aldovs».4 
1 mss here aptatw, Ka. Mpoo. gives -ato: B cf. Sch. Soph. 
Ai. 257 2 Bs mss épopeis “AA, 3 LE, cf. with B Hesych. 


dupa: ddun* Aakaves: mss idpas dupdrepa 4 E, cf. Ale, 47: 
mS3 ws MeAdyxpws avtl MeAdyxpaus kal aidds Rios 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
261 


Herodian On Peculiarities: opé ‘late’: . . . The Aeolians, 
however, use the form in: even when it is not compounded ; 
compare 

for he began too late ; 


which is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On 
Adverbs.” 


PAS 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford) [on the word &ea in the 
Odyssey]: The letter v is never used before a double letter 
except in dos . .. where the Aeolians are more consistent 
in using the form twos 


height 
and %ndos ‘high’ ; compare 


down the high hills 
28 


The Same: The word 6pé ‘to see’ is clearly of the second 
conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we 
compare the Aeolic dialect ; for as the participle of ofk& ‘to 
dwell’ is ofke:s (Alc. 88), so that of dpaé ‘to see’ is Speis- 


but O thou all-surveying Sun 4 
29 


The Same: idp#s ‘sweat’; this is used as a feminine in 
Aeolic; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such 
as jas ‘dawn,’ and then the genitive 13pws—compare 


as ill-smelling as sweat 


—instead of idpots ; as in ‘Melanchrus worthy of respect’ 
(Alc. 47), aléws for aidois. 


t cf. Id. Kaé. Mpoo. i. p. 497 ? Apoll, Dys. Adv. 573, 
p. 163 Schn. 3 cf. Cram, A.O. 1. 418. 31 * ref. to 
the eclipse of May 28, 585 B.c, ? 
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30 


Hesych. mdacouppov: avri tov magouprov: AioAcis* 


be fa 
70 Tdaaouppoy aTavTav yévos aupéwy 1 


31 
Et. Mag. 574. 65 pavtnv’ avr) tov Cnreiv’ éx tod palw Tod 
(nt@ . . Kal Somep 7d KAaley AioAtK@s Sinpntat Kad ylvetat’ 


KNainy daKpu 


oUTws Kal wainy TAEOvagu@ TOD UV paviny.* 


32 


Ibid. 587. 12 péreppa: todro Td mabos THs AioAiKys éorl 
diadr€xrov, olor: 
J t-_ 3 
« « . AUTLAO 
Ta wéTeppa’ 


6 yap métptos wéreppos wap’ avTots Aeyerat. 


33 


Apoll. Adv. 153. 20 Baptvera: kal Soa ee peradrnpeds dort 
tay eis Bev, bmep earl map AloAebot kal Awpiedot . . Omicbev 
bia a+ 


68 é€vmicba xactabets 


34 


E. M. Vet. 260 pa opin . . etpnta q opt avrwvuula mapa 
a” - * ~ # A - My Le id 
TP TointThH Tuy TH v* Supaxovoros Se Wiv Aeyovar, Adkwves giv 

CAioAeis de &agu-> 
mapa 8 dod. copat AevKdomedes 4 


1 Hoffm.-F, cf. racoupe! Poll. 9.143 and macaupds Hesych: 
mss macovpiov &. T. macovdiny (from above) AloAcis 7d macaupioy 
Hua amavtwy yevos 7 pavinv and rAcovacu@ tov v wu. Meist: 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
30 


Hesychius Glossary: magovppov: used by the Acolians 
instead of rdacuproy ‘swept up from all sides’; compare 


our whole race swept from every side 


31 


Etymologicum Magnum pavtny: equivalent to (nreiv ; from 
nalw ‘IT seek’. . and just asthe word «Aalew ‘to weep’ is 
made three syllables in Aeolic, as in 


to weep a tear, 
so neiny becomes with the pleonastic v paviny. 


32 


The Same: uéreppa ‘ moderate’: this is characteristic of the 
Aeolic dialect ; compare 


thou didst ask a moderate boon ; 
for uéreppos is used by the Aeolians for nérpios. 


33 


Apollonius Adverbs: Grave also is the accent of the dia- 
lectic forms of adverbs in 6ev, as in Aeolic and Doric 
émio0a for tmiabev ‘behind’; compare 


but he, standing behind 


34 


Etymologicum Magnum: The pronoun o¢! ‘to them’ is 
found in Homer with the vy; the Syracusans use fy and the 
Laconians ¢/v; the Aeolians %o¢:, compare 


and beside them, maidens white-shielded 1 
1 prob. the Amazons 


mss paviny and mA. tT. v waviny tod (nta FE: mss 7d ¢. mss 
also ddxpuciy = Impf. Mid. ‘* B: mgs giv mapa dé ot werd. 
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35 
Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2.281) kat 1b wds ofov: 
@s Tos éxer pawopévorcey 
amd rod movs yéyove. 


36 
E. M. Vet. 249 wéxros- 


, ts Lf 
. . WavTes PaupotEpols Pépov 
moxTous: 4 
maps To TéKos WOKTOS. 
37 
Hesych. rulde- évrad@a: Aiodeis 
TULO ov KoAwvay Tuvdapiéay . . 


Koddvay <Tuvdapiday A€yer thy Oepanvay.>* 


38 


_ Et. Mag. 199, 52 arb roo BAjpe 6 devrepos aspioros epAnv 
oiov: 


.. . Tobey b€ TMAKOS 
evmetes EBs 5? 


39 
Cram. 4.0. 1. 413.12 & ev onpecotyrat rd 
vapkiaow Tepevwtepov * 


kal Aéyouow rt awd ris Tépevos evdeia ylverar 6 répevos: ex 
TovToU Tb TEpEevaTepos. 


40 
Et, Sag, 225.8 yérav: <éyéAwv> olov 
yérav & abavaros Oéou 
1 B-Hoffm., cf. Hesych. padpos: xodpos: mss wéntorat pepor 
2 B-Hoffm: mss tvda and rvdav KkoAwvav: Tuvdapiday k. 


3 Hoffm: mss dé dAnds ebm. %B.: Vet. (s. BArcls) 8 ewrnas 
edmces “ mss vapxlooou Tep. 
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3a)” 
Choeroboscus Scholia: and the form zés, as in 
like the foot of a madman, 
is found instead of mous ‘ foot.’ 


36 2 
Old Etymologicum Magnum méxros ‘ fleece’: compare 


they all carried poorer fleeces ; 
xéntos instead of méxos. 


37 
Hesychius Glossary rule: hither; Aeolic; compare 
hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ; 


by this is meant Therapné. 


383 


Etymologicum Magnum: From BAj ‘to smite’ comes the 
second aorist %BAny: 


and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow ? 


oe 
Cramer Inedita (Oxford): Wherefore they put a mark at 
as delicate as a daffodil 


and say that from the genitive répevos ‘ delicate’ is formed a 
nominative 7épevos, and from this the comparative tepevdrepos. 


40 


Etymologicum Magnum: ‘yésav: for éyéAwy ‘laughed,’ 
as in 
and the immortal Gods did laugh ; 


lof. EM. 635. 22 (rds xetpawouevoiow) and Choer. Schol. 
182. 34 (do.) 2 cf. Arcad. 80. 9 3 cf. LM. Vet. 65 
‘cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 180. 22 
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Kata gvoToANy AauBdavera, ds H peToxH dyAot yéAavros yap 4 
yevikh Kava cuoToAHy Tov a. 


4] 
Hesych. 


evoéXavvov Otov oixovt 


Hro Tapa 7d oéAras h mapa thy ceAtyny, iva 7 amd pépous evactpoy. 


42 
Cod, ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 664 pera yap 1) a hwvfevtos 


émaryouevov mpooctiberat AioAlk@s Td v, ws Td ahp ainp, abs aius 
hn huépa, adrav thy BAGBY, kal 


bY v 
TaV dKkopecTov avdatav 


43 


Cram. 4.0. 4. 356.24 7@ @yr1, thy vta avtl tod bmapxovta, 
as kal % xpHaots SnAot ovTws Exovea: 


Tato évta® 


44 


Sch. Zl. 18. 257 [karedtayev & mply txeaxov | aontia 
AnipdBoio Baray brepnvopéovtos] TAnOvyTiKdy éEvik@ ewhyaryev 
AloAtk@s: kal Ebpimtdns “Iwi ‘xwAvdpecba ph wadety & BodAopat.’ 


45 


Aristid. 1. 8327 Sox rodvarticy morqoew Tors AloAcva: moin- 
rais* éxeivor pey yap, émeiddy 72 BovAwvra: ray Kal abtous 
gavricat, meyaA@ avTd mapeBadoy kal map’ apxalors mepipavel 
Hyovpevor padwor’ av obTws éFeAdyéEat.> 


1 Mein.—E : mss edoeAavdvo:or ol. 2 mss matéa é.; cf. 
Eust. 1787, 45 3 B: mss éfereytew 
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this comes by systole or shortening, as is shown by the 
participle, whose genitive is yéAavtos by shortening of 
the a, 


4) 


Hesychius Glossary: 
moonlit home divine 


comes either from céaas ‘brightness’ or from aeAfvn ‘ moon,’ 
so that it means, by the figure part-for-whole, ‘starry.’ 


421 


MS. quoted by Gaisford: When another vowel follows a, 
the Acolic dialect inserts v between the two, as dahp ainp 
‘air,’ aos abws ‘day,’ darav ‘harm’ adatay, as in 


and Harm the insatiable 


43 2 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): évt:, tyra are used to mean 
‘being,’ as is shown by the following passage : 


being a child 


44 


Scholiast on the Jdiad [‘ we broke the spear I had before 
in striking the shield of the proud Deiphobus’]: The poet has 
used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; com- 
pe Kuripides Jon ‘we are prevented from being treated as 

esire.’ 


45 


Aristides Eulogy of Rome; I think I shall do the opposite of 
the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage any- 
thing of their own, compared it with something great and 
anciently famous, because they believed that they would 
thus be the most convincing. 


1 cf. Fav. 262 2 cf. Choer. 2. 859, Fav. 205-6 
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46 
Sch. Soph. E/, 139 [@a’ ora rév y’ ef ’Atda | rayKotvov 


Aluvas matép avotdoes ote ydos oz Aitaiow)] . . . Kal 
Aioxvacs ‘udvos Oeav yap Gavatos ob SwHpwy épa-” 


<’Aidas Gedy> 
povos ov déxeTatr yAuKEpas pépos Edrri6os.+ 


47 


Zon. 224 Tittm. avewye: ... ofyw Kal avolyw, 6 Kal diiergnow 
6 AloAebs A€yor: 


TavTas olywv Oarapors * 


48 


Stob. Hel. 1.2.9 [87 Oeds Snptoupyds trav dvtwv Kal Siemer 7d 
dAov TE THs mpovotas Adyw, Kai molas odgias bmapyxei) 


Zevs 0 kal Cwfjs Kal Oavatou Teipata vopov® 


49 


Choer. in Ald. Cornu Cop, 268 . . ofov ) SampH ris Zampas 
kal} Ant& tis Antas, nal dnAodaw ai xphoes ovTws Exovoa* 


éx Latas 708’ apweryopevos were tor hépa4 


kal map’ adr TH Sampoi: (Sa. 55). 


1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl. Crus. —Z, e.9.: 
mss déxerar 2 mss @aAduovs mdavras <7’)? three con- 
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for 
wis we read Cotas the metre becomes that of Sappho 103, 
but her dialect would require Zeds 6 nal Colas nal bavdrw 
TéppatTa vepars * Ahr: mss 7b d€ éx &. K7A, 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 


46} 


Scholiast on Sophocles Electra [‘but thy father that is 
beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never 
raise him up either by prayer or lamentation’]: ... Compare 
Aeschylus: ‘Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts’ ; 
and this: ? 


Alone <of Gods Hades> receives no share of 
sweet hope. 
473 


Zonaras Lexicon: avewye ‘has opened’: ... ofyw (with its 
compound dvofyw), which the Aeolian makes trisyllabic, dtyw, 
thus: 


opening all chambers 


48 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life 
and of death 


49 
Choeroboscus: . . . like ampw ‘Sappho’ genitive Sargas 
and Anré ‘Leto’ genitive Anrds, as is shown by passages 
like this: 


From Sappho pressed is this honey that I bring 
thee ; 4 


and, in Sappho herself, this: (Sa. 55). 

1 ef. Suid. s. mdykowos 2 the anthor’s name is lost 
3 ef. Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 250. 18 4 prob. belongs not to 
Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later 
age 
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os STHSIXOPOT 7 IBTKOT 


50 
Et. Mag. 48. 39 akwdypara: olov 
XElpOv 7Oe TOdaY axiwaypaTa 


7a Tiwaypata TaY Today weTa pubpod Kal Tov XepOy % Kiwnpata: 
kal mAEcovacu@ Tov a Kal Tod y Kal TpoT7, Tov 7 Eis a GKivdyyaTa: 
Hpwbdiavds. 


51 
Et. Gud. 308, 26 
Kavewv 7 édtxas Boast 


amoxomg xal ovyxorh Kavkwves ‘Kavxovwv mrodieOpov’ kal Kata 
é fi 
cuykoryy Kavkwy.2 “Hpwdtavds Mept Madar. 


52 


Sch. 11. 16. 57 [r. rod edretxea]: Sorois kupiots eis qs Anyouct 
Baputovois curtévois mapaxerrar émiperixa dtuvdpmeva: Atoyerns 
. . . aurap 6 d:0yerns, MloAvuvelkns GAN’ 


d& TOAVVELKIS 
82 ‘EXéva 3 
53 
Apoll. Pron. 46. 10 [1. ré:0v avrwvupidy]- kal em) 7d 
pnt éuod avtas 4 
PTE KATLYVHTwWY TObaS WKEAS 
Tpvans 


di€aTadke Sucl mepicmwucvaiss HOuvaTer yap ovvtTeOjvar ia 7d 
emipepomevor pra. 


Aso E. M. Vet., A. P.: Gud. nabxovtes 6d, B. 2 mss 
KOKWP 3 mss &AAG moAumKhs drerdeva, ‘ Bek: mss 
éuauTas 
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STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (?) 
50 


Etymologicum Magnum a&xwayuata: In the phrase 
swingings (?) of hands and of feet + 
the word (translated swingings) means the rhythmic waving 
of the feet and movement of the hands; by the insertion of a 


and y and the change of 7 to a, xwwjuara ‘movements’ be- 
comes éxivayuara. Herodian.? 


613 
Etymologicum Gudianum : 
and the shambling kine of the Caucians ; 
by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, Kavewves 


‘Cauconians,’ as in ‘ the citadel of the Cauconians,’ 4 becomes 
Kavxwy ‘Caucians.’ Herodian On Inflexions.* 


52 


Scholiast on the //iad fon the word eitefxea]: To all paroxy- 
tone proper names in -ys there correspond oxytone epithets, 
for instance Acoyévns ‘Diogenes’. . but dioyevqs ‘sprung 
from Zeus,’ MoAuvetkns ‘ Polyneices’ but woAuveiwfs as in 


divine Helen for whom so many strove 


53 
Apollonius Pronowns [the accentuation of pronouns]: And 
in this passage, 
Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet 
of my brothers, 
the author has separated éu@ airas ‘myself’ with two peri- 


spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be takenas 
one word (as the reflexive éuavras) because of what follows. 

1 prob. in the dance, but nothing else is known of the 
word 2 Gram, Gr. 2. 167 ® cf. Cram. 4.P. 4. 55. 29, 
68. 24, LM. Vet. 180 4 Callimachus H. i. 39 5 Gram. 
Gr. 2.218 
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54 
Hesych. 
opotratoa Kaow Kacdvopas 


duod madevbevta) } duod rexvwbévra, érerdh Sidupel eiorw. 


as ANAKPEONTOZ 
55 


Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 iordoy or Tov Ziv Zyros epdaatay 
of radaiol “Iwves Thy KAlowv, olov: 


éml & laye 
Znvos trepepys Somos 
Caxpyys.” 


56 


Heph. 33 [7. avriomacrinod]: nal torw éertonua év aitg rade 
« «» diuerpoy 5é dxatdAnktoy 7d Kadovpuevoy TAvKwveoy favTov 
TAvawvos ebpdyros abra-t ® 
, cere Fe: a 
KATPOS NVLX O pwatvodXns 
GOOVTL TKUAAKOKTOVO 
Kumpidos Oddos dAecev * 


57, 58, 59 


Anon. Metr. Ox. Pap. 320.8 ef ris tis mpwrns dimodias 
ravTa Ta TXHpaTa mapoptca® Kal KataArlmror pdvoy adtis Bpaxetay 


1 Mus: mss kdot xacdvdpas duov madevdévres 27 B-E: 
mss érel 3 toxe and dduos Capns 3 this can hardly be 
right; perh. ob« aitod nrA. and éwe) kal mapa *Avaxpeovri 
éott, cf. 26 *Aptotopaverov (p. 25 Cons.) 4 cf. Ibyc. 6 
5 Wil: ms mpicat 


1 Helenus 2 or suddenly; cf. Hesych. (axpaeis’ 
étamvalous; i.¢. with thunder? 3 cf. Sch. Heph. 106, 
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54 


Hesychius Glossary : 
twin-born brother of Cassandra ; 


the word 6ué7a:5a(translated twin-born) means either ‘brought 
up together,’ or ‘born together’ because they are twins. 


ANACREON (?) 


55 


Herodian The <Accentuation of Nowns: It should be noted 
that the older Ionians kept the declension of Ziv Znvés; 
compare : 


and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly? 


563 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic]: Notable 
uses of it are these: . . . and the acatalectic dimeter called 
the Glyconic .. .4 


When the raving boar with dog-destroying tooth 
slew the darling of Cypris ® 


57, 58, 59 


Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about a.p. 
100; If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave 


Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nud. 563 (7a TAvcwvos) 4 the 
words which follow, ‘Glycon himself having invented it,’ 
are prob. corrupt; if so, perh. read ‘though Glycon himself 
did not invent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon’; if not, 
the lines must belong to a late imitator of A.; nothing is 
known of Glycon’s date, but like Asclepiades, who gave his 
name to a metre used in the 7th Cent., he was prob, 
Alexandrian 5 Adonis 
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kal Ta Aoima TOU aTixXou, TeAEL@oEL TODTO Td BiueTpor’ Ide your 
fotw Tad€ Sadalkera* 


‘H Afiuvos To madatov ef tts GAAN 
[Evéd]unv rdbe tots Geois dace 
mrépa § ayva trap ”Epwrtos “Adpodita 


ToUT@Y yap bvTwY dadaikeiwy amokoTTégbwoay al mparat rvAAaBal 
nal yevnoerarTd Avaxpedvreioy ovTws' Td madatby ef Tis BAAN... 


TON METATENESTEPON 


60, 61 


Ath. 14. 6382 f. dierfpnoay 5 padtota tev ‘EAARVav Aaxe- 
Saudviot Thy wovatkhy, mAcloTy abTH xpbpuevor, al cvxvol map’ 
abtois éyévovro meray moimtal. tnpodow Et Kal viv ras dpxatas 
gbas émimed ds, moAvuadeis Te eis TavTas cig! Kal axpiBeis. BOev 
kal TIpativas pal (2): Aakwvorérrié etruxos eis xopov- b1d Kal 
of mointal dteTéAouy Tpocayopevortes OUTWS Tas @ds- 


he LA 1 
YyAUKUTaTOY TpUTAVLY buvaDV 


Kar 


peda peduT@Tépwra Movoay.? 


62, 63 


Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 perayevéorepo: Aioreis trpeay Zavbs 
kal Zav- kad &1 perayevéarepa of “Iwves dik Tov <a> Zdv, TH 
Zavi-3 


1 Cas: mss buav 2 Cas: mss potoay 3 mss Aukams 


1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. fr. 38; 
the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains 
twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, 7.¢. 
Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read &yvn and 
’Agpodizn, favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 
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only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter 
will result. Take for example these Phalaecians :—-! 


Lemnos, foremost of cities of old, 
and 
This was my prayer to all the Gods 
and 
pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love. 


From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the 
first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus: 
‘foremost of cities of old’. . .? 


THE LATER POETS? 
60, 61 


Athenaens Doctors at Dinner : Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs 
of them, And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (fr. 2): 
‘The cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance,’ while the poets 
never tired of calling these songs 


chief of sweetest hymns 
or 
honey-wingéd melodies of the Muses 


62, 63 


Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: The later Aeolians 
used the forms Zavés and Zdv, and still later the Ionians used 
the a-form Zdv with dative Zavl ; compare 


must be long), cf. fr. 52. 3 2 the translation does 
not represent the metre: there follows a gap in the ms 
3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, 
the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made 
to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by 
a consideration of style and subject ; it is not certain that all 
fall within the scope of this book 
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KrDOL wor Zavos te Kovpn— 
Zavi 7 érevGepio 4 


64 


Et. Mag. Vet. 7Baiov: Adyerat dt mapa TH woinTh kat HBawdy 
kal Baidy: . . Kal 


B fol el da B cal 
AL@ EV ALWVL PPOT@V 


65, 66, 67 


Heph. 55 [m. xoptauBixod]- <Tepaobrat bev yap nal eis Thy 
ilav roy daaTvAoY Hh Kpytikdy, olov Simerpoy wev Td 


(OTOTOVOL [ELPAKES 
Tpluetpa de 


ovdé AcovTwy aHévos ovde Tpohal 
i! OT 
reTpaperpa dé 


at Kudepras érimveir’ dpyua Nevewrévov” 


68 
Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (E.Df. 231. 2) %or 5€ mpwrns nal devrépas 
cutuyias 7d ynpas omep 7d mumtrGs,> ofov on miumrAgs Kad 
TITEL, otoy" 
Tas ‘PabaudvOvos * mimrcis Biav 
69 
Plut. Q. Conv. i. proem, 7d 
picéw uvdpova cupmoTav 
1 mss fav re Aevd. 2 for choriamb cf. Ibyc. 67. 48 
3 ynpa Bomep TO TILTAD? 4 mss ras ‘PadduavOus 
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . 
and this 
and to Zeus the God of freedom 


64 
Old Etymologicum Magnum: Homer uses 7Baidy and 
Balov (both meaning ‘little’); compare . . . and 


in the little life of mortal man 


65, 66, 672 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre {the choriambic]: It also 
ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the 
dimeter ? 


lasses that work at the loom, 
trimeters such as 
neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion, 
and tetrameters like ® 


ye who inspire 4 the mysteries of the white-armed 
Cytherea 


68 


Old Etymologicum Magnum: The verb ynp& ‘to age’ is of 
both the first and the second conjugation like mipAG to fill, 
minr@ ‘I fill,’ ‘thou fillest’ mpmags and mimmaeis, the latter 
exemplified in : 


with which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus 


695 
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: The saying 
I hate a mindful drinking-mate 


1 cf. Sch. ad loc. * cf. Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 534. 14 
3 cf. Greg. Cor. ap. Hermog. 7. 988 (é« Kvé.) * or blow 
favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 
5 ef. Luc. Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (uae) 
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& Xdoore Sevexiwy, evior mpbs Tous emordbuous ciphotat A€youct, 
optikots émeK@s kal avaryaryous éy To mivew avras* of yep ev 
Binerls Aupicis, as Zoine, Tov énlorabuoy pvduova T™poonydpevoy" 
eyo 5e Thy rapoimtay olovrat Tois wapk méTov Acyouevois Ka) 
mpartomevols auynotiay ender. 


70 
Stob. Ec? 1. 5. 10-12 [m. eiuapyévns nal ths tTav yivopevwr 
evratias]: 1 
Knrdre Moipar, Atos ai te 
map Opdvov a dyxorara Geary 2 
éLomevar Teptwae apueTa TE 
pnjoea Tavtodaray Bov- 

5 Ady addapavrivars Udaivete KepKicwy, 
Aica <xal> Krobo Adyecis 7 
evwrevor Nuxtos xopat,* 

EevYoMevwy emaKkovaat , 
ovpaviar yOovvat Te 

10 daipoves @ mravdetparou * 
TEMTET Cppty POOOKOATTOV 
Evvopiav AurapoPpovous 7 aderpas 
Aixav kal orepavnpopov 
Eipnvav, monty te Tavde 

15 Bapudpovev AeAdOoiTe TuVTUYLaD. 


al 
Strab. 1.23 4 nad “Hoddy pev txpere uh pavapely GAA Tals 
Katexovoas Sdtars axoAavGety, ‘Ounpy de 
OTT Kev em dxatpipay 
AG Aadeiy ; 5 
yA@acay in KeNabelD ; 


1 there is some confusion in the mss; Nauck rightly 
recognised the 3 fragments, Il. 1-3 (S¢éuevat), ), 8-6 (Alea), and 
6-15 (the first ascribed to Eur. Peleus) as a single lyric poem 
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is said by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been 
applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of 
bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the 
table; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the 
master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites 
forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup. 


70 
Stobaeus Selections [on Fate and the good order of events] : 


Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the 
seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine 
numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of 
counsels, Destiny, Clotho, and Lachesis, Night’s 
daughters of the goodly arms,—listen to our prayers, 
ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell ; send 
unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright- 
throned sisters Right and wreathéd Peace, and may 
ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes. 


10r = 


Strabo Geography: Or should Hesiod avoid talking non- 
sense and follow received opinions, and Homer 


babble all that may come to a tongue that knows 
not time or season ¢ 


1 of. Ath. 5. 217¢, Luc. Hist. Conscrib. 32, Rhet. Praec. 18, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 1. 5 





2 mss rapa mss also ayxoratw 3 Wil: mss xodpat v. 
4 Wachs: mss mavdeluavror 5 8rrt xev Ath. Luc: Dion. 
drt xev, Str. Ot: Av; xed. only in Stv: Ath, Lune. 2p, Dion. 
Eras EAOy A€yew 
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72 


Theod. Met. 515 [ei yaunréov éotiy h mh tois émpérciav 
Zxovot xa’ ppovrida tis kat’ aperhy (wis: kal momral 6€ pacw- 
> A 23. 7 1 
@ yAUKEl Elpava 
, A 
TAovToOOOTELpa BpoTots 


73 


Ibid. 562 [Sri mdyres oxeddv &vOpwmot ptAowAoutias Hirrqyras]: 
khy ef mAdTTwyTaL mapoArywpeiVv kal mapopay avemiatpdpxs Kat 
mapatpéxew, 

tS ty) AP isd a 
.. bucoe* ¥ Opws ohas 
Oéryntp nOovas 
pnoiv  Tvinats. 
74 


Plut. _Pyth. Or.29° of bey ody mepl 7d Taddgtiov 9s Bowrias 
Katowxobvres HobovTo Tod Beod ("AméAAwvos) Thy emipdveray 
&pOoviz te kal weptovoiz ond henna 

mpoBarwy ® yap éx TdavTwy Kedaputerv 

@S$ ATO Kpavav péptatov vbwp 

Oyreov yada: Tol & éripmrav* éoovpevos 
miOous* 

> ‘ > wv ? \ 5 

aaxKos & ovTE TLS aupopes ° 

»- bee 4 

5 éduvu’ év Sopors: 
médXat ALOivol te TiOor ® TAAGOEV arrarTeEs. 


75 
Clem. Al. Str. 5. 661 
vat Tay “Oduprrov Katadep- 
kopevav oKxam TOUXOY “Hpav, 
gore mot Mia TOY Taptetov em yAWooas* 
7 woLnTiKh nei, 6 re Aig xvaos KTA. 


1 inss eiptyn 2mssvitte: *% Leonicus: mss mpordvrey 
4 mss -TAay 5 Headl. aud:popeds 6 Schn.-B: mss 
4 fe ‘ t Be 
kpnvday €Alvyve dduors, m, SE EvAtvor wiBar 
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72 


Theodorus the Metochite PreZw/e [whether those who take 
thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no]: 
And poets, too, say 


O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men 


731 


The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the 
love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and 
overlook and pass by on the other side, 


still are they pricked by Pleasure’s wiles 


as the poem says. 


742 


Plutarch The Pythian Oracle: Dwellers near the Galaxium 
(the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God’s 
epiphany by the great abundance of milk ; 


For like purest water from the springs the welling 
milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they 
filled their vessels in hot haste; aye, neither skin 
nor keg was idle in their houses; piggin and 
earthen jar, all were filled to the brim. 


75 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketh down 
upon Olympus, I have upon my tongue a sure and 
trusty treasure-house ; 
so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, etc. 


1 claimed by Wil. for Pindar 2 claimed by Schroeder 
for Pindar 
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76 


Dio Chr. Or. 33. 411 kal piv odx ottw Sewdy eorw, «i 
avOpwror perath mpoBatav paviv AdBoev od5’ ci Budyv, odd ay 
xpenetiCwow odd by bAanktoow, Gonep tH “ExaBny of reinral 

éyoug.y én) mao Tors Servos TeAEUTALOY MoinGal Tas “Epiwvas 
rey enl ma ts 8 r Epwt 

XapoTav Kvva, ydAKeov O€ ot 
yuabwr é« moday 
/ if: m 4 v 
POeyyopmevas Uraxove per “Ida 
Tévedds Te meplppuTa 
> ” Le 
Opnixias Te <Ldpov> Pidaveuor wet par.” 


TH 


Plut. Lat. Viv. 6 chy 8& rijs évavrlas Kupiov woipas, etre Beds 
efre Sainwy eariv, “Aidnv dvoua uve, &s by cis Gedes nal adparov 
i pey bray GradvOaper PadiCdr Tw 

VUKTOS atovas aepyn- 
ar > oe re 3 
Rote O Umrvov Kotpavos 


78 
Id. Non Posse 13 motos yap ky addrbs 4 KiOdpa Sinppoopevn 
zpos ginv h tis xopbs 
Ly Fy / ze ‘ 
evpvoTta KéAaOoY axpocopav 
ayvopevoy 61a oTOMaT@Y 


pbeyyspevos olTws nippaver ; 


79 

Id. Adv. Stoic. 19 ei 5& 6% mavrws Cdeiro Kaxued yeverews 7 
giors, ev hy Shwov mapaderyua Kaxlas (xavdy % devTepov: ef SE 
BovrAct 5éxa ¢atAovs h xuAlous % puplovs eer yevecOar, nad wy 
kaxlas mev popav rooavTny Td TAGOOS 

1 perh. €8, but B cf. 27.16. 531 yva@wy Geel: mss yra0uay 
which could hardly be fem. ? Herm.-B-E, cf. Hom. H. 
Del. Ap. 34, Il. 13. 12: mss Opninici re P:Atpy (PlAat) Euorye 
5 Plut. xolpavoy (adapting), cf. De EI 
Aga 
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76 


Dio Chrysostom Orations: Yet it is not so strange that 
men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or 
of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets 
say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned 
Hecuba into 

a dog of flashing eye, from whose hoary Jaws came 
a brazen sound that was heard by Ida mount and 
wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of 
Thracian Samos.1 


we 
Plutarch On Living in Obscurity: The master of the opposite 
fate, whether God or spirit, they call Hades (“A:dys), because 
after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into 
the as:dés or unseen, that 


king of murky night and untoiling sleep 


78 


The Same The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: What flute or lyre attuned to song, what band of 
singing dancers with its 

wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high- 
skilled lips 


ever gave such delight as this? 


Toe 


The Same Common Complaints ayainst the Sloics: Now if 
Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or, say, two 
examples would surely be sufficient, or if you like, there 
might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand ; 
and not such an enormous quantity of evil that 


1 Samothrace stands high Nef wlidawe Bi 21) Sich. 
Id. Am. Prol. 4 
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ov Wappos } Kos 7) TTépAa 

TotktnoO pow | oiwvav 

Tooooy av yevatT aptOpor, 
&perijs 5€ und? evirvioy. 


80 


Sch. Pind. N.6. 85 .. od éx mapadpouts 3 Cdxoroy elre Td 
ddpu Tod “AXiAAgws, woavel peiAivoy H Ti TotodTov avTd Epn ev 
KowdTHTl, GAN tt ididrepoy mapa Ta BAA KaTETKEvACTO. 
Bixpouy ydp, doe dv0 axuas Exew Kal uF Borg dicoa Ta Tpavpata 
ae eae . + Kal Zopowayjs ey “AxiAAéws “Epagrats (152 
Pearson). . 


Sinruyou yap ddvvar uty hptxov® 


"AXAXAnio Sopatos. 
8l 


Plut. Non Posse 26 kal bvcavarxeTovar TovTay AEyopEvwr, 
as T° 
émeita KELOETAL Babudérspe 
év xGovt cupmoo tov TE Kat Aupay 404 pos 
layas TE TAVTEPTEOS avr”. 


82 
Ibid. 27 ovdé fadiws ot’ GAvTws akodouer- 


@s ap eitovTa py apBpoovov 
THAauyes 4 éhacinmou mpoawtroy ® 
améXuTrev apepas. 


83 


Id. Consol. Apoll. 28 «i yotv 4 NidBn Kata Tovs pudovs 
mpdxetpoy eixe Thy tmdAnww TadTny bre 


1 so Am. Prol: here -rpixwy 2 some words prob. lost 
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to 
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voiced 
birds would heap so great a number, 


and of virtue not so much as a dream, 


80 


Scholiast on Pindar Nemeans: . . . He does not give the 
spear of Achilles the epithet ‘exceeding wrathful’ casually, 
as he might call it ‘ashen’ or the like as a stock-epithet, but 
because it was more suitable than any other. For the spear 
was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at 
one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achilles 
so tenel ole 

For he was rent by the twofold pain of the 


Achillean spear. 
81 


Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus; They are vexed at heart when they hear such 
words as these: 


Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and 
have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the 
all-delighting cry of the flute. 


82 


The Same: Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear 
it said; 


So spake he, when lo! the ambrosial far-beamed 
face of charioting Day had gone from him. 


83 


The Same Consolation to Apollonius; If Niohé in the story 
had had at hand the thought that 





1 see opp. 
belong to S. 2 no need to read jjpeor (see Pears. ) 
4B: mss Ty, auB. 5 Wytt: mss mpbs témov 
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ovx aiet! ParéBovte Bio 
BrdorTas te réxvov BorOouéva yAUKEpov 
hacs opaca 

TereuThaet, ovk ky oftws eSucxépaiver, as Kal rd Cay eberew 


exAumeiv dia TH weyebos THs cUuUpopas Kal ToUs Oeovs EmiKareia bat 
dvdpractov abthy yevécba: mpds amdAciay Thy XaAEMwTATHY. 


84 


Bacch. Jntr. Mus. 25 &Sékaros 3¢ érdmdtos é€& iauBov kab 
hryeudvos Kal xopelov Kal iduBou oloy 


e a te if: 
0 TOV TiTVOS aTEpavov 


85 
Clem. Al. Sér. 6. 796 


ov un} TroTe Tay apeTav 
adraEopat avt adixov 
Képoeos* 
&Sixov SE Avtixpus Képdos Hdovh xal Adan wd00s% re kal PdBos kab 


cuveadvre eimety 7a maOn THS WuXTs, GY TO mapauTixa TEpmVoY 
&viapoy es Toumdy. 


86 


Cram. 4.0. 1. 171. 33 ceonuelwrat To MoAvuria em) rovTou: 
kal To KUptoy Kal To Mpoonyopicov ekebAupe Td v" 


TloAvpria ravteprijs Kopa 


87 
Chrys. 7. arog. 24 ei months Tis ob tws Gmepalvero 


2 2 > L ! 
OUVK €loov AVELWMKEA KOPAV 


1 mss also nal 2 wh mote Tay B: mss why wor by, phy 
Te Tay § Miinzel: mss zovos 
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she shall not always be laden with the joys of 
vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious 
daylight 


but come to dic,! she would not have found life unendurable 
‘in the face of so great a disaster? and prayed the Gods 
that she might be carried away to the worst possible 
destruction, 


84 


Bacchius Introduction to Music: The tenth enoplius consists 
of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhich), a choree (or trochee) 
and an jambus, as 


he that . . . the wreath of pine ? 


85 
Clement of Alexandria Afiscellanies : 
Never will I barter virtue for unrighteous gain ; 


and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain 
and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the soul 
whose present indulgence brings future remorse. 


86 


Cramer Inedita (Oxford): The reason why the word Polymnia 
is marked is this, that both as a common adjective and as a 
proper name it loses the second v; 4 compare 


Polymnia, all-delightful maid 


87 
Chrysippus Negatives: If a poet thus expressed himself : 
I saw not the wind-swift maid. 
1 or even she that is laden. . . shall come to die 2 the 


slaying of her children by Apollo 3 the prize at the 
Isthmian Games 4 te. it is not Poly-ymnia 
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88 
Aristid. 2. 513 
pepe 3) Kal ratte ekeracov- 
is lat A * | > a ta XN \ 
a Motvoa yap ove anopws yever TO Tapov 
povov, GAN’ éTépyeTat 
mavra Gepilopéva, 
ToT ov boxet oot 6 moinTys abToy emaway AEyew ws Vannes Kal 
mépiwov eis Ta wean; TLS emecdav Acyn 
My moe KaTaTraveT, émevTEp pEaTo 
TEPTVOTATOY jEedewy 
is , ms b A 1 
0 KadrdBoas ToAvYopsos avros. 


89 
Ap. Tyan. Ep. 73. 407 ‘Eoriaig: matpidos éouev toppwrépw 
civ baiwort, H8n Se Ta THs mMéAEws mptypata ev vp éBarduar: 
odever Motpa mpos Tédos avdpav 
of Tay mpoTay AedoyYact Tima. 
dpter 3€ Td Aoumdy maidapia Kal pixpy énavw TovTwY pelpakes. 


évtaddd mov Sé0s, uh oparAn Ta bard vewy KuBepvdueva. gol 8 ov 
déos, émel BeBidxauer, 


90 
Plut. ap. Stob. £cl. 1.5.19 7d yap efuapuévov &rperrov Kal 
&rapaBarov, 
xXaTep wovov ppvat vedan 
KAPTEpa TOUTW KEKAWOT avayKa. 


ME 9 SB 


Arist. 2A. 3.8 éore 5€ maidvos Sv ctdy avtixetueva GAAHAAS, 
éy Td wer &v apxh apudtrer, Gomwep cal xpevrar ovTos 8 earthy ov 
&pxe: wev 7) warps, TeAeuvTa@or Se tpeis Bpaxeiac 


1 B joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the 
anticipatory use of yap cf. Anacr. 31 and 106); otherwise 
kaTtamavete has no objt. 2 mss add «al mempwuevn (gloss on 
avayka ?) 
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88 


Aristides On the Extemporised Addition: Just examine 
this : 

Since the Muse is not needy nor giveth to taste 
alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to 
harvest all,— 
is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is 
praising his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he 
adds: 

I pray you check her not, now that the goodly 
ery of the many-stringéd flute } hath begun its most 
delightful music. 


89 


Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus :—With Heaven’s 
help we are further from our home, and already I have been 
thinking of home affairs : 

Men who have received the first honour—their 
fate travelleth to the end; 
and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign 
in their stead. And there is some fear their government may 
fail—though you need not share it, for you and I have finished 
our course. 
90 


Plutarch in Stobaeus Se/cetions: For Destiny is not to be 
turned aside nor passed by— 

and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, 
for this straightway is spun potent necessity. 


ly O45 Bai 


Aristotle Rhetoric: There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; 
one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally 
put ; this is the one that begins with the long syllable and 
ends with three short, as 


1 either in the technical sense ‘ with many tones,’ 7.e. a wide 
compass, as in Plat. Rep. 339¢c, or ‘accompanied by many 
strings’ (of lyres) 2 cf. Sch. Arist. ap. Cram. A.P. 1. 308 
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Aadoyevés, cite Avatav 


ka) 

= , / om , 

Xpuceoxopas “Exare, mat Aras? 
Erepos 3° ef évaytias, ob Bpaxetar &pxovor rpets, | SE pakpa 
TedEvTAla* 

cal ei LA >} ? b1 
peta 6€ yav VdaTtaT wxeave® nhavice vue. 

obtos 52 TeAeuTHY noei’ 7 yap Bpaxeta* 5d Td AreAtjs elvar more? 
KoAoSdv. 


94 


Heph. 81 [x. rawvixod]: ovytibéact dé tives nal Erépw tpdmp 
Td TeTpauetpov, Hare rpeis elvat Tovs Kadovuevous TeTApTous 
raimvas, elra reAeuTatoy Toy KpNTIKdY" 


Oupertcay (Ou waxap diroppovas eis Ep 


Choer. od Toc. p. 249 Cons. ek té&yv Kadoupevwy AcAgixay 
éotly } mpoKemervn Xphois, wy exdyvTwy Td dvoeua TOD ToInTOD. 


95 
Plat. Prim. Frig.17 6 yap fjAwos avioxwy, és Tis efme TOY 
5:OvpauBomoiwmy, evOus KTA. 
Gd1os avioyov 
h] \ 2] = > > nn 5 4 8 ’ a 
evus avirAna depoBaTav® péeyay oikoy aveumv. 


96 


Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 6 uév oby BpaxvatAdraBos iyeuav Te 
kal muppixios KaAdeiTat’ Kal obTE peyahompents eoTiy ovTE GELS 
oxIpwa  avrob rodvde- 

reve 6€ ov KaTa TOda VeoxyuTA ® pédea. 


1 Sch. Arist. Cram. te mss also Avela, Avie 7 xp. B: 


mss xpuocoxdua 3 mss dkéavoy 4 waxpa? 5 mss éve- 
manger, but the metre is paeonic depoBaray Diib: mss 
-Bdrov 8 mss also vedAuta 
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O Delos-born, whether in Lycia? 
and 
Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus. 


The other on the contrary is the one which has three short 
syllables first and ends with the long, as 


The land and ocean-waters disappeared in night. 


This pacon forms a conclusion, the short ? syllable truncating 
the rhythm by its incompleteness. 


94 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the paeonic]: Some 
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making 
three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting 
the cretic at the end ; compare 

Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy 
altar.® 


Choeroboscus on the passage: This citation, which is 
anonymous, is taken from the so-called Delphian Collection.4 


95 


Plutarch Cold the First Principle: For as one of the 
dithyrambic poets has said, 


the rising sun straightway filled the great home of 
the air-walking winds. 


96 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition: The 
short-syllable type is called hegemon (leader) or pyrrhich, 
and is neither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following 
type: 

Pick thou up the limbs newly scattered at thy feet.5 


1 an address to Apollo 2 long? 3 to Dionysus at 
a poetical contest 4 apparently a collection of lyric poems 
preserved in the temple archives at Delphi, cf. the Delian 
Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 283, cf. vol. i, p. 317 
5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus 
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97 


Ibid. 6 wev yap ef aracav Bpaxeiay cuveotas Kadovpevos dé 
und tivwy tpiBpaxus wods,! ov mapadeiypa Toidvde 
f. HR 3 
Bpopute, Sopatogpop’, évuandte, 
ToAemoxerade TaTep "Apn 


Tamewos Te Kal Boeuvos eorTt Kal ayeryns, Kal odder bv ef adrov 
yévotTo ‘yervatov. 


98 


Ibid. 68 ék waxpas kal dvely Bpaxeray peony pev AaBov Thy 
bakpay aupiBpaxis avduacra, kal od cpddpa Tay evoxnuwy ear 
pvOudy, GAAG SiakéxAaoral te kal woAd Td ORAU Kal ayerves Exe 
old éort TavTi- 


“Tlaxye OpiapBe* ov Tavde yopayé 


Gis) 


Ibid. of pévror puOutxol rovtov Tod odds (Tov SaxTvAov) Thy 
baxpav Bpaxutépay eival pact Tis TeAcias, ovx ExovTes 3B cimeiy 
dom, Kadovow avThy BAoyov. érepds eotiw avtiatpopoy exwy 
TovT@ pubudv, bs amd Tay Bpaxeiav apiduevos em) Thy aAovyor 
TEAEUTE: TOUTOY XwploarTes ard T&Y avaTalaTwY KUKAIKOY KaAOdOt, 
mapaderyna avtTod pépoytes Todvde: 


KéXUTaL TOA UYiTTUADS KATA Ya. 


100 
Ibid. [x. xpntixod]: eay de hv dpxiy ai d00 waxpal Katdoxwow 
thy de TeAevTHY 7 Bpaxeia, ofa eort TavTt- 


ooi, PoiBe, Movoats te cvpPapov 4 


avdpebes mavu €or) 7d oxTpua Kal eis ceuvoAoyiay émtHdetov. 


1 mss also xopeios, tpoxaios 2 aarep ”Apn only in 4.4, 
(for “Apn B ef. Sch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads roreudnAove 
3 @plauBe Dind: mss d.6vpau8e contra metr. ‘ B-E: mss 
Modoai Te cvpBopev (cduBwpuo.) 
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oie 


The Same: The foot which consists entirely of short 


syllables and is called by some writers the Tribrach, of which 
the following is an example : 


Dinning, spear-bearing, furious, war-clattered, 
Father Ares 


is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to 
compose nothing that is noble. 


98 


The Same: The foot which is made of a long and two 
shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphi- 
brach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being 
enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and 
ignoble ; for instance 


Thriambic? Iacchus, thou leader of this chorus 


99 


The Same: The writers on rhythm, however, declare that 
the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being 
unable to say by how much, they call it ‘irrational.’ There 
is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which 
begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. This 
they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it ‘cyclic,’ 
giving the following example: 


The high-gated city lies scattered o’er the ground. 


100 
The Same [the Cretic]: If the two longs come at the 
beginning and the short at the end, like this: 
who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the 
Muses 
we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified 
style. 


1 ef, Keil An. Gram. 8.11, Macr Sat, 1. 19, 1 (may have 
taken Bpoue as Dionysus and “Ap as an appellation, but in 
that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D, 
not of A.) * the meaning of the epithet is unknown 
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101 


Ibid. [a. tpicvAdAdBwv puOuav] 7d 8 aitd cupBhocerar Kav 7 
Bpaxeta mporeOi trav paxpdv- nal yep obtos 6 pubuds atioua 
exe Kal peyebos’ mapddervypua Se adtod Tdde° 


if rs ld a fay 
Tiv axrayv, tiv trav Spdpw ; Tot wopevOe ; 


102 
Sch. Heph. p. 299 Cons. [. muppixfov]’ kata Strodiay 5& 


guvTiWepevos Kal Thy TMpokeAcvopaTixoby mol@y, Te KaAoUMEVa 
MpokeAeve uaTiks 7) TuppiXiaka METPA ToLel, GY Mapaderyuata® 
Ou more TaxvTosos él déuas éAdgou 
TTEpopopoy <ava> yepl Sovaxa TiWepéva-® 


103 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat, 6. 515.2 Hemidexium trimetrum 
dactylicum schemata habet octo, de quibus unum solum 
ponam Graecum exemplum hemidexium, quod repperi, tribus — 
dactylis constans : 


Beive, tov “Apxepopou ® tagov 


103 A 


Ibid. 542. 3 Minus Ionicum dimetrum catalecticum fit 
Ionico minore et anapaesto: 


"T0t patep peyara* 
104 


Ibid. 540. 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a majore] 
“Edckomrétane, KadrrKérabe, Prroyvopevta * 


1 mss cuvredj, mpairn E67 2B: mss énidecua (em 
deoud) and mrepopdpay (-ov) xepady xabnucva (xEpoo’ Kaboucy’) : 
AG, taxd mode? ém) Séuas and mrepopdpor” xedrbdva Kabnuernv 
3B: mss apxeApov 4B: mss parhp (wntep) peysdAn 
5 B-Keil-~Putsch: mss EAIKOCTIHTAAH (EATKOCMHTAAH) 
KAAATKEAAH (catalectis AAAE) @IAOKXOPEITA (#1AOKOAO- 
PEITA) 
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1011 


The Same [trisylabic rhythms, continued]: The same will 
happen if the short comes before the longs; this rhythm, 
too, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example 
of it: 

To what shore, to what forest shall I fly? whither 
shall I go?? 

1028 

Scholiast on Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the pyrrhich]: 
When this foot is put into dipodies to make the proceleus- 
matic (Luu) we get what are called proceleusmatic or 
pytrhichiac lines, such as this: 

Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with 
a feathered reed upheld. 


103 


Marius Plotius On Metres: The dactylic hemidexian trimeter 
has eight kinds, of which I shall give the sole Greek example 
that I have found, consisting of three dactyls: 


Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus + 


103 A 


The Same: The ‘lesser’ Ionic catalectic dimeter is com- 
posed of an Ionic @ minere and an anapaest : 


Come, Great Mother 
1045 


The Same [on the feet of the Ionic a maiore] 


Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the 
dancer 6 


' cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 172 Us.-Rad. 2 prob, (in 
this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 
3 cf. Keil Anal. Gram. 4 4 the name is uncertain Ect. 
Hesych. xarAucéAados § Dionysus 
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104A 


Dion. Hal, 25 (7. tod ‘tots beots ctyouar mao Kal macais,” 
Dem. Cor, 1] ob toroiros pevrot Kaxeivds dori 6 puOuds: 
Kpneious év puOpots aida wédropev ... 


éuot yoty Soxet: &w yap tod tTeAevTalov modds Ta ye AAG ev 
mig toa &piorat. 


105 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 510. 25 de pentametro integro 
acatalecto monoschematisto: est metrum integrum penta- 
metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinque dactylis constat, 
quale est exemplum Graecum illud : 


"Tov aud’ “Exévn temup@pevov dreTo.1 
105 A 


Ibid. 524. 1 tetrametrum (iambicum) brachycatalectum 
colurum . . ut est 


“O I1v@cos pecopparas * Geos map’ éoxapats, 


106 


Heph. 39 [m. iwvixod tod am’ éddoaovos]: toto (7d TeTpa- 
petpoy KaTaAnktikdy) pévtot Kal yadAtap Binoy kal pntpwakdy 
kaneiras-—SoT Ee poy de «nal GvaKrépevoy exAHOn—Die 7 TOAAG 
Tous vewrépous cis Thy enTépa TOV beay ypayau TovTe TE meTpy 
(ey ois kal Ta Tovs TpiTOUs MaLavas EXOVTA ral madmBdiey e1ov kal 
Tas Tpoxaixas adiapdpws maparauBavovar mpos Ta Kabapa), ds Kal 
7a ToAvOpuAnta TavTa napalm 5nAor 


Tanvral LNTpos opeins prrobupaot Spopdees, 
ats &vtea TATAYELTAL Kal yahKea KpoTana 


1 B: mss AEIMONAM#EAHNENHIMITQMENONQAHTO, AEIMON- 
AAAPEAENEINYTQAMENQAECO 2 B: mss -adtos 





1D. reckons the last syllable of uéApwpney short, though 
metrically it can stand for a long 2 as the remaining 
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104 A 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [on a 
passage of Demosthenes]: Is not the following rhythm, 
however, of the same kind? 


In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . . 


To me, atany rate, it seems so; for except for this last foot 
the identity is complete.! 


105? 


Marius Plotius On Metres: On the acatalectic iambic 
pentameter monoschematistic :—it is an acatalectic dactylic 
pentameter, which always consists of five dactyls, of which 
the following is a Greek example : 


Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen’s sake. 


105 A 


The Same: The brachycatalectic truncated iambic tetra- 
meter... as 


The Pythian God beside the hearths of the mid- 
most spot? 


106 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minore]: The 
catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambie or 
Metroac—and in later times also the broken or irregular— 
because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed 
in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, 
mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palimbacchius, 
and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionics) ; 
compare the following famous example: 


Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of 
the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash 
amain 4 
Plotian exx., quoted by Bergk, appear to have been com- 
posed ad hoc, these may be of the same nature 3 Delphi 


was the ‘navel’ of the earth 4 ascribed by Wil. to Calli- 
machus, but cf. Choer. ad lov, p. 245-6 Cons. 
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107 
Hdn, Gram. Gr. i. 523.12 7b de ‘orada Aluynv’ h 
Khdba YpvocecKapTov 


obx Eber Twa ebleiav atas i) KAdS* peramAacpol yap Eict. 


108 


Arist. Hh. 3, 11. 1412b  eiol d¢ wal af eixdves. . . de) evdori- 
potoa Tpdnov Tivd peTapopal: del yap ex dvoty A€yovTat, Gomep 
h &vd Adyoy petapopd olovy 7% adams payév eats Piadr} ~Apeos 
(Timoth. 25) cal ré%ov 


poppuryé dxopdos 3 
109, 110 


Dem, loc. 91 Anrréov 5 nal civOera dvduata, ov Ta 
FbvpapBixas cvyxkeipeva olov 


Geotepdtous mAavas 
ob5e 
x ne if 
dotpwy SopvTupov aTparov 


GAN? eoixdTa Tots bird THs cuvnbetas cuyxemmevoss. 


111 


Plat. Men. 77a Soxet roivyy por, @ Sanpates, apery elvat, 
Kabdnep 6 montis A€yet, 


/ a N, 4 
vaipe te Kadotce Kal SvvacGat 
kal éyw Tobro Aéyw aperhy, eriOumodyta Tay Kad@y Suvardy elrat 
moptec Gat, 


112 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 6. 1 [ris 6 map’ "Iovdaiors beds] Oavpaoas de 
7d émippnbev 6 Sdupaxos: *Ap’, tpn, ob Tov marpisTHy Oedv, 
Aaprpla, 

1 for @goyus in Dem. Eloc. B sugg. Ocddwpos or Oeodéntys ; 
but the frag. may come from Theognis the tragedy-writer 
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Herodian Complete Prosody: The forms ordda in ordda 
Alyyny ‘standing pool,’ and «Adda in KrA48a xXpucedxapmoy 


golden-fruited bough 


will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic, 


108? 


Aristotle Rhetoric: Similes, also, are always in a sense 
effective metaphors ; like the ‘ proportional’ metaphor, they 
always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield 
‘the goblet of Ares’ (Timotheus 25) and a bow 


the stringless lyre 
109, 110 


Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound 
words, but not dithyrambic compounds like 
heaven-portented wanderings? 
or 
the fire-speared host of the stars 


but resembling the compounds of ordinary speech. 


111 


Plato Meno: Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, 
in the words of the poet, is 


to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it. 


This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or 
beautiful and have it at command, 


iio 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [on the nature of the God 
of the Jews]: Wondering at what was said, Symmachus 
exclaimed, ‘And as for your divine fellow-countryman, 
Lamprias, 

Bic ueramA. Ono: 28an0) 2 cf. Dem. Eloc. 85 3 prob. 
Io’s 4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct 
5 ef. Id. Exil, 17, De EI. 9 
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eviov poryivatka 
pasvopévats Atovucov 
avOéovta Tipais 


eyypdhets nal svomotets Tots EBpalwy amopphrots ; 


112A zatay cis Avoavdpov 


Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 mpdtp? wev yap, as foropet Aodpis, 
EAAjver éxeivp Bwpovs al médeis dveornoay ws Od Kal Ovatas 
ZOvoar, cis mpatov S& malaves HoOnaay, dv évds apxnv amouvnuo- 
vevovot Todroe 


Tov ‘Edd ados ayabéas 
oTpatayov am’ evpyxXopou 
Irdptas tuvycopey & 

in Tlacav.t 


3 


Sdpiot 5¢ ra wap’ avrois Hpata Avadvdpea kadeiv elnpicavto. 
Ath. 15. 696e [m. roby Tod *ApiotoréAous cis ‘Epuelay maava 
P > 5 athe Soe i c 
Kahovpevov]’ ovx exer 8 ov5e 7d maavixdy emippnua, Knabamep 6 
eis Adaavdpov Tov Smaptiatyy ypagels bvtws maiav, Ov pyat Aovpis 
év Tois Sapulwv emirypapopevots “OQpois dbecBar ev Sdue. 


113 


Plut. Amic. Mult. 5 ta yap céxpyota tis pidlas BdaxXpyota 
ylyvetat 31a THY ToAvPpiAlav 


/ i 
ddXov TpoTros, aANov eyetper 
ppovris avOparrav: > 
ote yap af dices huey énl tavTd tals dpyats fewovow, obre 


tbxa1s Suotpdémots del olvecper, al Te TOY mpdkewy Katpol Kabdmep 
Ta mvetuata Tous ev Pepover Tovs 5 avtimimtovat. 


114 


Id. Garr. 2 nal naddrep Stay év avadrdbyw tit ciwmh yevnrat 
tov ‘Epufy emeiseAnrvdéva Aéyouaty, obtws bray eis cvumdacov 


1 so de EJ, mss here dv@, tiuator A., Egil. A. paw. avd. 7. 
2 mss mpwtoy 3 Naeke : mss -xdpou 4 mss gy (or ih) 7. 
5 mss &AAov tpdmos (tpdmov) yap HAAOv: BAAov. . BAAoy is 
apparently for &AAov pév . . KAAor dé 
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gay with 
frenzied rites, Dionysus 


do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries? 


112A Paran To LysanpeR 


Plutarch Life of Lysander: According to Duris, he was 
the first Greck to whom the cities built altars and made 
sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung 
paeans, one of which they relate to have begun as follows: 


We will sing the general of holy Greece who 
comes from the spacious town of Sparta,O Paean O! 
Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera 
should be called the Lysandreia. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle’s so-called Paean 
to Hermeias]:1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic re- 
frain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan 
Lysander, which according to Duris’ Annals of the Samians 
was sung to him at Samos. 


113 
Plutarch On having Many Friends: What is serviceable in 
friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too 
widely extended ; 
one man is moved by disposition, another by 
thought ; 


nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we 
enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, 
favour one and are contrary for another. 


114? 


The Same On Garrulity: When silence falls in an assembly 
they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the 
same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-party or 


1 (see p. 411) 2 cf. Id. San. Praec. 13, Coh. Ira 4 (mpd 


KUuaTtos Hs Tiva wm. Exp. aTEAAOMEVOS) 
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h ovvedpiov yvwpipwy Addos cicéAOn, TdavtTes amociwnaot ph 
BovaAdpevat AaBhy wopacxeivy ky 8 abrds apinrat dralpew 7d 
orépua, 


TPO XEiwAaTOS WOT ava TovTiay 
axpav Bopéa baévtost 


Spopdpevot addoy kal vautiav étaveatncar. 


115 


Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 moddAoi d& amd téxns abdpevor Tov 
Koay Kal avamAnadévres ovKeTs pgdlws aredGeiy SvvavTa, TavTd 
Tots euBacw eis mAoioy aidpas xapw, elt amoomacbeiaw «is 
médayos memovOdtes EEw BrAémovG vavTi@vTes Kal TapaTTdpevol, 
mevey 5& kal xpioGat Tois mapovow avdyKny Exovtes: 

Aeveds Kabvrrepe yaravas 
, fal ” 
evTpoownmo: opas Tapditav * épwres vatas 
A if te 
Kratéos xapakinovrov Satpoviay és UBpww. 


116 


Plut. An Seni 12 4 raroiwy wey apxorvtas ob wore: ypappara. 
KuBepyntika, KN TOAAGKIS ‘yevouevous ey mpiuvy SeaTas TOY mpods 
kopa kal mvetipa Kal vUKTa xEImepiwy ayadverv 

éte Tuvdapidav ader- 
gav &dov vadtav obs 
[SGVONGL 5 5 & 


HLL 


Id. Tranqu. 17 KvBepynty yap vite Kipa mpabvat tpaxd Kad 
mrvedma buvatdy éotiv, obre bor BovAETat Seomevp Atuéevos TUXELY, 
1 Bopéa B: mss here Bopéov, San. Boppa (aevros Crus: 


mss here (éoytos, San. I’racc. mvéorros 2B: mss 
maphicay: Wil.’s mapdepay hardly accounts for Aeukas x.y. 





1 lit, ‘to hover around,’ cf. Plut. Soll. Anim. 970 ¢ and 
brepaiwpeicGa ‘ to lie at anchor’ Hdt. 6. 116, or ‘ just to cross 
a strait’ (dit. as a means of transport), cf. Aristid. Or. 24. 331 
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and 
sudden lull in the talk because nobody wishes to give him a 
handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth, — 

as when the Northwind blows across a sea-beaten 
headland before a storm 


they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart. 


115 


Plutarch Political Preccpts: And often they take up politics 
through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of 
them find that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like 
people who go for a sail! and are carried away into the open 
sea, they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but 
obliged to remain and make the best of their plight ;— 


Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving ? 


ship send them speeding over the white calm to 
heaven-sent ruin.3 


116 


Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Treatises on navigation 
do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere 
spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and 
night + 

when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the 
Tyndarid brethren? .. . 


1176 


The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the 
wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or 


(587), or ‘for air and exercise’ sake,’ cf. Jos. A. J. 8.7. 3 
ep’ apuatos dxovmevos kal AevKhy Hupeecucvos eaOijra (6 SoAd- 


pwv) mpds aidpay €os elxev etopuay 2 cf. Timoth. Pers. 4 
® for tBpis cf. Act. Ap. 27. 21 4 Castor and Polydeuces, 
the saviours of mariners 5 cf. Id. Superst. 8 ebxduevos be 


Tov olaka mpoodyet, Thy Kepaiay bplnor peter SwooT. epeBwd. 
ek 6, 
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obre Gappadréws kal arpduws bropeivar 7) cuuBaivov' AAA’ ews ovK 
dméyvene TH TEXYN XpouEvos 
pevryer peya Aaigos imo oret a 
éoTe KE vepTaTov totos + 
f 
epeBadeos éx Jardoons vTépayn 
Crére 5&>* tpéuav naOqrat Kal madrdduevos. 


118 


Plut. Non Posse 23 bomep ef tis év meddyer ral xemave 
Sappirwy émioTas A€you,, Kare Thy vaby tTiwe Exew KuBepyyarny, 
MATE TOUS Berrie abrovs apiter bat émepxduevdv TE, KTA. 


émepxopevov TE pard£ovres Biaray : 
TOVTOV wkeias T Avée“wy piTTas. 


119 
Ael. H.A. 14. 14 [. doprddwy nal neuadwv]: Hye why Kadov- 
evn Kal bd Tay ToInTaY Keyas 
Spapety pev wxiotn Ovérrns Sienv,* 
ideiv (5€> tipa wuppdOpik kal Aacwwrdrn. 


120, 121 


Plat. Rep. 10. 607b radra 34, env, aworedAoyjaOw Huiv 
avapynoGeiow mep) moinoews, bre eikdtws &pa tére avriy ex rijs 
méAews GmeaTéAAouey ToravTnY odaav: 6 yap Adyos Tuas Tpet. 
mpogelnwuer 5¢ ath, ph kal twa ckAnpdrnTa Huey Kal aypoiktay 
KaTayv@, 8rt madam pév tis Siapopa ptdocopiz re kal moimriky. 
Kal yap 7 n 

Aaxépula mpos SecTroTay KvwY 


éxelvn <> Kpavyd(ovca® Kat 
péyas év ddpover Keveayopiace 


1 fore xe vépt. B: mss ews cveprepay fords E, cf. Superst. 
(opp.): mss foro aes 3 Plut. paddgovras, adapting : 
Dey. Or. Sst Sa Te padrdooovTes Biardy B: mss here 
Biasov, Def. Bla rév 4 some mss omit pev 5 E, as 


Pas explanation of Aax.: mss also kpd(ovca 
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cheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally 
impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his 
art, and 

flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it 
at its lowest out of the murky sea ;1 


but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear. 


118? 


Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should 
stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, 
and the very Dioscuri would not come 


to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the 
swift gusts of the winds 


119 


Aelian on Animals [gazelles and keuddes]: Yet what is 
called by the poets «éyas or a young deer—-compare 


fawn most swift of foot like a storm, 


but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy. 


120, 121 


Plato Republic: We have harked back to Poetry, and the 
defence we have just made must suffice to show that we 
apparently were right in expelling such a person from our 
city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think 
us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between 
philosophy and -poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that 
yelping 

cur who ’s master bays, 
that man so 
great in th’ empty talk of fools, 

1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients 

brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that 


supported it 2 claimed by Schroeder for Pindar, cf. Id. 
Def. Or. 30 
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kal ‘6 trav Alay copay byAos Kpitwv’? Kal of ‘Aerr@s mepyuvavres 
brit ipa mévovrat,’ Kal GAAa pupla onpeta Tararas évavTidoews 
TOUTwY? Buws dE ciphabe, ort nuets Ys el twa exou Abyoy eimely 7 
mpos ndoviv moinTiky Kal 7 Miunows, es xPh abray elvan éy monet 
evvopounevn, Bopevor av faradexoipeda, as ooviopey ¥ myst 
avrots KnAoupevols ba’ airs: GAAG yap 7d SoKoty GAnbes ovx Sorov 
mpodddvat. 


122 


Plat. Ep. 1 kaxeivo S€ 7d roinua rots vooy Zxovow ov Kakas 
exe Soxet 


ov KpUToS aYAG.OS 
omavwrtatos ev Ovatav ducerticto Bio, 
+o? 3 , > ed ie a b v 

avd addapas, ovd’ apyvpou Krivat Tpos avopw- 

mov” doxtpalouey’ dotpamrtet pos overs, 
5 ovee yaias evpuTédou 

youtmor BpiOovres abtapxeis yar, 

as ayadav avdpav opodpaduav vonats. 


123 
Stob. £el. 1. 6. 13 [x. roxns 4 radtoudrov}: 4 


oo 


Tuxa, pepoTrov apxa 

Ka Téppa, TU Kal codias Baxets edpas ® 

Kal TLULGY Spores émeOnkas &; epyous: 

Kab TO xanov TA€OV f KQKOV €€ « o€dev, a TE 
yapes 

Aauret mept cay TTépvya xpicéav: 

Kal TO Ted TAdaTIYyyL Sobev 

HakapiaToTaTov Ten€beu 

m8 dpaxavias Tm Opov edpes év adyeor,® 

Kal Aaumpov Paos dyayes ev TKOTO, 

10 mpogepectata’ Geav. 


ao 


1 Herw.-Adam: mss diacdpov, d/a (3:4) copay and kparay 
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that ‘crowd of the unco’ wise,’ those ‘subtle thinkers beggars 
after all,’! and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. 
Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry 
whose end is to please, and by that I mean all ‘imitation’ or 
art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove 
that she had a proper place in a well-constituted state, we, 
at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, 
because we know what an effect she has upon us; but till 
then, as religious men, we cannot betray what seems to us 
the truth. 
122 


Plato Letters: This poem, too, is approved by sensible 
mien ; 

Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of 
disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, 
shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are 
the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set 
earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of 
good men and true. 


123 

Stobaens Selections [on Fortune or Chance): 

Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou 
sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on 2 
human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, 
and grace shineth around thy golden wing. That 
which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest ; 
thou findest a way out amid the woes of perplexity, 
and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou 
most excellent of Gods. 


1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric Se 
grantest honour to 





2 mss also -rev 3 mss also mpoodpers 4 St. aser. to 
Aeschylus 5 répya7i Grot: mss réppati Oaxets e5pas Jac: 
mss &xos dpis or omit 6 cipes sugg. B: mss eldes 
dryers? 7 mss also mpupavéorara (-ov) : 
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123 A [Aplovos] tuvos eis Mooedava 


Ael. H.A, 12. 45 7d r&v deApivar pirov ds ciot pirgdot re 
kal Pidavaol, rexunpi@oat ikavds Kal ’Aplov 6 MynOuuvatos ex te 
Tod aydAparos tov éml Tawdpy xa) tod éw abt@! ypapeytos 
éxiypappatos. gott Se 7d emiypaypa ‘*APavdrwy moumraiow 
*Aplova Kukaéos vidy | ék SiceAod weAd-yous cacev oxnua Tdde.’ 
Buvoy d€ xapiornpiov 7@ Moceidavi, naptupa ths Tay deAplvav 
tropovatas, olovel nad tovTois Cwdrypia extivev 6 Aplwy eypare. 
ka) ori 6 Buvos ouros: 

"Ticre Gear, 
im if , 
movTLE XpuoTpialvE Tlocerdor, 
yardox” eyKUpLOvOS dpxed adpas,” 
mepi o€ Bparyxiorae® TAWTOL 
5 Pipes Yopevovat KUKAW, 
Kouporor TOO@U pippacw 4 
ehadp avaTadromevot, otpoi 
hprEavyeves mK VEpomos axUAAaKES, HrAopMoUTOL 
derpives, vara Opéuparta 
10 koupay Nnpeidav Gedy, 
as eyetvar’ "Auditp ia, 
ot pe eis liléorog yap ert Tawapiav aetay 
erropevoay ° mralopevov —— évl TOVT@ 
KupToiot V@TOLS dx éovTes © 

15 ddoKa Nypetas maKos 
TEnvOVTES, dart Bi ToOpov, PATES Sort 
as « ad’ adtTrACOU yAadupas vews 

> 78 Dk la a wv q 
els lou aALToppupoy Aimvas Epivrav. 
15iov wev Shrov deAglyvwy mpds Tors &vw AcxGeiar kal Td Pirdpovaov 


1 Herch : mss an abrov 2 mss ‘y. eyxupovdapay, 
yathoxe Kupovdpxa (xvpovars’ eliza eyKbpou GAuds J HB 
mss 6pdyxi01 (Tz. -ia) rep) Boe 4 Tz. pimdopacw *® Brunck: 
MSS -care, -caro 6 Brunck ; mss xopevoyres 7 mss 
pivay e 
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123 Al 


[Arton’s] Hymn To Poserpon 


Aelian On Animals: That dolphins have a natural liking 
for singing and the flute, witness Arion of Methymna by 
token of the statue? at Cape Taenarum and the inscription 
thereon, which runs ‘By immortal guidance this equipage 
saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main.’ The 
hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the 
dolphins’ love of music was composed by Arion? as a mecd of 
gratitude not only to him but tothem. It is as follows: 


Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident 
of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling? brine, 
the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, 
and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, 
the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, 
the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of 
Nereus’ goddess-daughters that he had of Amphi- 
trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian 
sea to Taenarum’s shore in Pelops’ land, ploughing 
the untrodden furrow of Nereus’ field astride their 
humpéd back, when crafty men had cast me from 
out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple 
billows of the ocean. 


Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, 
it is clear that dolphins are fond of music. 


lef. Tzetz. Cram. 4.0. 3. 352. 19 2 an effigy of a 
dolphin 5 the hymm cannot be older than the inid fifth 
Century 4 or teeming 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 


Aristox, ‘Pubu. & Zrotx. Ox. Pap. 9. 2 2 [r. Aetews Tpixpdvou)- 
xXphoato 8 ky abty ral 6 SdxtvAes 6 Kar’ YapBov avdmarr TeV 
meptexougay svAAaBay teJeicav cis Tovs xpdvous Ji as ev To 
KpnTiK@ ériBevto. ara dé Th oxime Tov n0dds SY ov 7 pvbpoTotta 
mopevoeTat Td €?s tauBor olor: 

év0a 6 Totxihov avOéwv dpBpotot rAeipaxes 
tA > £ re 
Babvoxiov map’ adoos a8porrapbévous 
evtwTas Yopovs ayxadais SéyorTat, 
év ToUT® yep of Te Tparor mevre modes olrw Kéxpyvtat TH A€EEL, 
kal mdAw Borepo: Tpels: xal- 


a > i x a a 
Gots evOupin Kal yopots HoeTar— 


éml woAv de TH ToadTy prOuoTollz ob mdyy xpaTat 6 pududs obros 
+... kara 8 Ta THs pvOuoroitas oxhwaTa mapaddrarTra (Td 
Bakxevaxdy kaNovpevov eldos)! év Ta: 

<a>? dirov “Opatow ayamrnpa, Ovaroiaw 


avdTavpa poyov— 
éort 5€ mov Kal tvvexets em) Tpels: 
f vi ee: a / 
héptatoy daipov’ ayvas Téxos 
n Ay , Saar? , we} 
patépos, av Kadpos éyévvacé mot év 
tais moAvoASiows OnBSais 


XpHeatro & bv nal 6 tapBos rH abt rary Actet, dpucorepoy de 
tov Baxxelou: Td ‘yep povdx povoy olxesdrepov TOU Tpoxaikov h Tov 
iduBov- olov év TQ: 


~ ~ ~ id, ay t > 14 
Bate, Bate xeidev aid eis TO TpoaOev opopevat. 
¢ lal re > wh 
Tis TO a veavis ; ws evTpETTNS viV aperret 
rpeis wédas Siadelmovaw ai Evy(vyto, bore wepwodades Ti -ylyverOat. 


1 suppl. Blass 2 @ suppl. Powell 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 


Avistoxenus Elements of Rhythm [the ‘three-beat ’ cadence] 
It may also oceur in the Iambie-Dactyl,! the syllables con- 
cerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to 
the beats. The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus: 


there immortal meads of varied flowers take to 
their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing 
throngs of dainty Bacchic maids. 


In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of 
three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again: 


whoso delights in good cheer and a dance— 


But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all 
frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called)* varies 
its rhythm in the line: 


beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man 
from his labour >— 


Three such feet sometimes occur together : 


The great God that is child of a pure mother 


whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy 
Thebes §&— 


The same cadence may occur in the Iambus, though with 
less grace than in the Baccheus; for the single beat is more 
suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Iambus. For 
instance, in the lines: 


Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the 
front. Who can that maiden be? How gracefully 
about her hangs— 


the ‘syzygy,’ or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at 
intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period. 

Pu he. Lu not — > here as elsewhere 
the translation clisregards the metre of theoriginal 4 suppl. 
Blass wine © Dionysus son of Semelé 
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129 «is Tuxnv 
Berliner Klassikertexte 5. 2. p. 142+ 
Tlovvyerpe, TOLKthopopge, mravol meds] \¢," 
Ovatots ouvo pea tee mayxpares Tbya, 
TAS Xpn Teav tox yy Te delkat 
Kaper dv ; le Ta pev dyipa 
5 Kal oeuy” els Teo ew [2ov7"} e[v- 4 
Oéws] tanpixes ® Kata yay 
vepos aud Onnapéva Lodeg[y © 
Ta be patra Kal TaTrewa 
ToAAaKLS TTEPOLCLY * 
10 eis tos é&derpas, 
@ batyov peyana. 
TOTEpov oe KA open ® Kiw8e xeraivav, 
y] Tay TAaXUT OT Mov "Avdykay, 
) Tap maria yerov oe Spw aavar TOY ; 


15 mdavt@y yap apyav Kai Tédos axpov? éyers. 
130 Taav Aceds (7) “EpvOpaios) 1 

Tlasava kdvTOunTW detoate Kov[pot] 

Aaroidav"Exatov, ie @ te Tlavdy, 

Os péya xXepua Bporotow € évyelvato 

perxOels ev prorat Kopwvids 74 Dreyveig.™ 

1 written by an Egyptian who writes A for p, 6 for 7, and 
makes other mistakes not mentioned below |? E (confirmed 
by Schub.) 3 P kar apet[av Schub., kat teay e[ Wil: or 
tléxvay omitting ready? no. of letters at end unknown aw 


(a unelided ?): Pow... . Wil, on .[....Je.. Schub. §* tran- 
ee P -xas ere (Ei Coreof? ) ef. H. DL. 34.35: P pevg.. 


. gfor v . { Schub. ? this word not certain ol Ss 12? 
acuaey Og gs 12 Taxvayyedoy from above 20 Wail aE: 
ayjov Wil. (4.2. aypov for a&xpov 2), anew Schub. LEN Tole 


the 4 versions of this poem, perh. the famous paean of 
Sophocles (see p. 225), all extant in inserr., see Powell Cold. 
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129 


To Fortune or CHance 

From a Fourth-Century Papyrus: 

Wing-sandalled being of many hands and varied 
shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how 
should thy strength and excellence be told? That 
which shines proudly on high, comes it but within 
thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the 
ground in a murky cloud,! and what is mean and 
lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost 
raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho 
or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger 
‘twixt Gods and men? For thou holdest the 
beginning and the last end of everything that is.? 


130 
Paran or Dium (or Eryrurar) 


Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the 
Healer, so famed for his skill, hey, O hey, thou 
Healer !—who begat great joy for man when he 
mingled in love with Phlegyas’ daughter Corénis— 

1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls mci: 


Soph. (?) ap. Clem. Al. Str, 5. 726 (Dind. Fragg. Soph. jin. in 
Poet. Scen. Gr.) 





Alex. p. 186; the above, found at Dium in Macedonia, though 
not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few 7's are 
changed here to a’s as in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 
12 Di. pAeyvao 
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5 in Watava ’AokdAnmiov Saipova Kdewvotatonr, lé 
Tlaray, 

Tod bé Kal éEeyévovto Mayawy xai Tlodareipios 

29079 vo i a AON , 

9d “lacw Axeo® te TeAVANTOS, & (é Llacav, 

Alyia TE evams Tlavaxera te HUriovas raises 

ow ayaKruT@ evayel ‘Tyteia,+ 
1027 Tlavay “AokdAnmeé, daipov KNEWOTATE, be 

Iarav. 

xaipé pot, tdaos & émiviceo Avéwy ® rod 

eUpUxopor, ié ) é & éé Macy, 

dos 8° pas: xatpovras opav pdos deXlov 

Soxipous ovv wyaKkAUT@ evayel ‘Tyveta,* 
15 in Tlatay "AckrAnmé, daipov ceprotate, 

é TLacay. 

131 

Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Haer. 5.7 Miller? ene) yap imdGects 
avrois 6 &vOpards eat *Adduas, Kal A€yovor yeypadOar meph 
abvrod Thy yeveay adrov ris dinyhoerai;”? udbere Hs Kata pepos 
mapa Tay eOvay Thy aveketpgroy Kal adiddopor Tod avOpamov yeveay 
AaBdvres emimAdocover TE XpiotS. yi 5€, pasiy oi “EAAijves, 
avGpwmov avddwke mpdtn KA. 

Tata & dv@pdérovs avédmxe mpeTy 
Kadov eveyxapévn yépas 

by) purady avaisbhtev pnde Onpiav GAdywr, GAN Tuéepov Ceov Kat 
Oeopirods 26édovea wntnp yevecbar 


xaher ov o éfeup eiv 4 


€iTé Bowwrois A haducoweneies 
5 Nipwns vmép Kyndicidos ° 
Tpatos wwopwoTav avéryer,* 
elte Koupijres tjoav 
*Tdator Oéiov yévos 
» Dpvyror KopvPavtes 
10 ods HALos mpwrovs éreide 8 
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famons of 
Gods, sing hey for the Healer! Of his loins came 
Machaon and Podaleirius, and laso and Aceso to 
whom so many pray,—sing hey for the Healer !— 
Panaceia and Aeglé the beauteous, children all 
of Epioné, and with them pure Health the renowned 
—ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, 
hey thou Healer! All hail I ery, and come thou 
propitious to the wide-spaced city of Dium,—hey O 
hey O hey thou Healer !—and grant we may see the 
sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leech with aid 
of pure Health the renowned—ho thou Healer 
Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer! 


13] 


Hippolytus Against the Heresies: For since the man Adam 
is the foundation of their argument and they say it is 
written of him ‘ Who shall tell his generation?’, learn how 
they take in part the ‘undiscoverable and indifferent’ origin 
of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ, Accord- 
ing to the Greeks: 


*Twas earth that at the first had the noble 
privilege of giving forth our human kind, 


wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless 
brutes, but of a gentle race beloved of God, 


but hard to discern it is whether the first man that 
arose was Boeotian Alalcomeneus on the shores of the 
Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian 
Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud 





1 Di. vyera 2 Di. ciAaos 5 emweiceo Sewy Sacts 
Reitz. Poim. p. 83 4 mss 5¢ now et. 5 B:; mss’AAxou. 
6 B; mss bwép A. x. 7 B: mss avéoxe m. a. § B: mss 


mparos } emide 
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devdpopuels avaBractavortas, 

elté mpocernvatoyv! Apxadia leXacyov 

y] *Papias oixyntopa AvcavrAnv®’Enevais 3 
7 Aijpvos Karnrirravda KaBecpov 

15 appre Téxev * dpyracue, 
eite [leAAnvn Dreypatov 
"Arxvovija mponov Tiyavtav.® 
AiBves & lapSavta dact rewtoyovov 
avypnpav rediov avadvyta* 

20 yAuKeias amapEac@at Avos Baddvov" 
Aiyumtiayv 6€ Netdos idvy 8 évediurraivov 
Se@oyevel EX pe onpepov 9 
uypa capkoupeva 10 Pepuornte 
tea copata T avdldwourtt 


6 


1 Schn : mss mpbs ceAnvaiov 2 Wil: mss dfavaov 3 mss 
-olv 4 EF: msseéréxvwcey * H: mss $Acypatoy “AAKvovea 
mpecBurarov T., but cf. Orph. H. 32. 12 6 mss AlBes 5€ 
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth with rites 
mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or 
Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dysaules, or Lemnos her 
fair child Cabeirus, or Pellené Alcyoneus chief of the 
Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that Iarbas 
first arose from their desert plains, born of the 
pleasure of the loins of Zeus; and to this day Nile 
fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures 
fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that 
will live.t 


lit is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Herm. 37 
p. 332 declares is prose, comes within the scope of this book ; 
if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, ¢.9. 
mpota for mpatn 


TapB. . 7. 7 mss dvadvvta medi 8 Schn. —#: mss 
Aiyurrioy N. vAny 9H: mss p. o. (woyovav opnaly 
10 B: mss typas apr. 11 BH: mss kal cpa avadis. 
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eicaywyn 
Poll. i, 88 ai 6€ efs Peods wdal Koes peep 
maraves, vpvo, Ldtos éé "Apréusbos buvos ovmey- 
yos, “AqoAXwvos o Talay, dugporépav mpocodia, 
Avovicou ptee par aos, Anuntpos louhos: Aivos 
yap Kal AvTVépons cKaTavéwy wbal Kal yewpyav. 


Hadt. 4. 35 [7. "Apyns kai “Ortos|: nat yap 
dyeipew ope Tas yovaixas, (emovopatovcas Ta 
ouvomara év TO Eure Tov opt ‘OMY a dvnp Avxtos 
émoinae Cru t ovTos 6€ 6 "Ody Kal Tous a&dXous 
Tovs Taratovs buvous émoince éx Auxins édOar, 
Tovs devoopevous év Ano. 


Callim. H. Del. 304 
© QA e if t i. 4 
oi peéev vraeidovar vopov Avxtoto yépovtos, 
a 3 \ =m 7/7 , ” ’ oe 
év Tot ato =avOoto Georporos nyayev OA: 
e X \ , , 2 Si = 
at 6€ Todi wAnToOVaL YopiTLoEs dapadées ovdas. 
Il, i, 474 
ot O€ Travnpépiot MONTH Jeov (NaoKovTo 
KaXov deiSovres Tatjova Kobpor "Axaav, 
MéATrovTes Exdepyov: o dé Hpéva TépTreT akovwv. 


Archil, 76 Bergk 
avtos €Edpywv mpos avrov AéaQiov majova. 


1 mss Auriépons 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pollux Onomasticon: Songs to the Gods are called 
in general paeans or hymns, in particular a hymn to 
Artemis is known as otwyyos, to Apollo as the 
paean. Both these are addressed in processional 
songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb, Demeter in the 
tovios. The Linus and Lityerses are the songs of 
delvers and husbandmen. 


Herodotus Histories [Argé and Opis]: For accord- 
ing to them the women go begging gifts for them, 
calling upon their names in the hymn composed for 
them by a Lycian named Olen .. . This Olen it 
was who came from Lycia and composed this and 
the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos. 


Callimachus Hymn to Delos: The men sing the 
song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet 
Olen brought from the bank of Xanthus, and the 
maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the 
stable earth. 


Ihad: All the day long they worshipped the God + 
with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons 
of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter ; 
and his heart rejoiced to hear them.? 


Archilochus: Myself leading with the flute the 
Lesbian paean. 


1 Apollo i, Jif, 2, BH 
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Il. 18. 490 [7. dozisos THs ’Aytdr€ws]: 
év b€ dum moinae Toes wepoTTaV avOporrwv 
Kanas. ev TH MeV pa yapot T écav eiAaTivat Te, 
vipobas 0 éx Oardpwr daldwv Uro AapTromevdwy 
nylveov ava AoTV, TOAVS O VpEvaLOS dpwpeL* 
Kodpot o opxXnaThpes éciveov, év é apa Toiow 
avrol Popperyyes TE Bony é éyou: ai dé yuvaixes 
(orapevat Gavpalov ert mpoPvporaw éExdaTn. 

Hes. Scut, 281 [w. domidos tis “Hpaxdéous] 
évbev 8 abl évépwbe véor kopalov br avrov: 
Tol ye pev av tratlovtes br opynO ue cal aordy, 
Tol ye wev av yeNowyTes Um avANTHpL ExacTOS 
mpoal éxtov. 

Plut. ale, ie) emupnpicapevou 6é Tod Snpov Kat 
yevopevov Erol pov mavToV pos Tov ExmAOUY, Ov 
XpnoTa Taphy ovee Ta THS éoptis. “Adwriwv 
yap eis Tas nuépas éxelvas KaOnnovt@y eidwra 
TOAAAKOU vexpois exxoptCouévors Guwolra mpovKEWTO 
tais yuvacrki, cal Tapas éutpovvto KoTTOmevat Kat 
Opnvous 760». 

Aesch. Cho. 423 


HA. exora KO pLpLov “A prov elite Kiootas 
vopots indeptotpias 
ATpLKTOTANKTA mohuThdynta O hv téetv 
émacautepot pti} Ta XEpos épéymata 
avo bev aéxader, KTUT@ oe érreppober 
KpOTHTOV amov Kal mavdOdtov Kapa. 


Il. 24, 719 [7. rpobécews Ths” Extopos]: 
oi & émet eladyayov KrAvTa Swpata, TOV peY 
éresta 
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Iliad [the Shield of Achilles]: And therein he made 
two fair cities of mortal men; in the one were 
weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from 
their chambers amid the light of torches through 
the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young 
men whirled in the dance, and flute and lyre cried 
aloud among them, while the women stood each at 
her door marvelling at them,+ 


Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles]: And on the 
other side was a rout of young men with flutes 
playing, some frolicking with dance and song, others 
laughing, each and all in time with the flute-player 
as they went along. 


Plutarch Life of Alcibiades: The motion was 
carried and all was ready for the sailing of the 
expedition,? when there befel unfavourable portents, 
not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling 
at this time, in many places images were set out 
like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who 
beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral 
rites. 


Aeschylus Libation- Bearers : 


Execrra: I made lament in Arian? wise, or to the 
tunes of the Cissian® mourner; aye, then behold 
hands outstretched one after other, striking desper- 
ately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my 
miserable stricken head ringing again to their 
beat. 


Thad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had 
brought him into the famous house, then laid they 


1 cf. Hes. Scut. 274, Ar. Av. jin. * against Syracuse 
3 Persian 
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TpnTols ev Aexeer oe Bécar, mapa & elcav doors 

Oprver éEdpxous, ot Te oTovoecaay aoLony 

ol wey ap’ Opyveorv, emt 6& atevaxovTo yuraixes. 

Il. 18. 567 [7. domidos Tis ’AxtAdéws]- 
mapbenKal dé cal 7iOcou dtara hpovéovtes 
TEKTOLS EV Tadapoice pépov perindéa KapTov. 
Totow & éy Mérootet mais poppuyye Neryeln 
ijwepoev xrBapibe, Aivov Oo ome xanov debe 
AewTaren pavi ToL O¢ p pyjeoovres cmapriy 
orATH T luyu@ Te Tool cKaipovtes EovTo. 


Sch. ad loc. [Aivov 8 bro Kadov debe]... avTh 

A \ > \ f a? U x 3 re Mv 
Tov THY emt Aivm T@ AmrodA@VOS Trad! WON, VTE 
ym iep Kal UTO KUVOV ToLwevex OY SiacraaBévte 
Tparny ¢ dodeicay 500 OS “Apiatapxos eS yévos 
Tt Upvov TOV Aivov, OaTeEp Ei EXeye TaLava HoEev H} 
TL TOLOUTOV. 


Callix. ap. Ath. 5, 199 [ar. Tv Dirradergouv 
Tommy |: ératouv 6é é&jKovTa Ldtupor Tpos 
avdov doovtes pédos eriAnviov, épaatyiKer © 
avtois StdyVvos. 

Long. Past. 2.35 «al maoap TéXUnY emeerxv- 
Hevos evvopias HovoiKis éovperrer, obov Boov 
diyéry mpérrov, olov aitoriw mpocmopov, olov 
Trotpvars pidrov. 


Ibid. 36 Aptas 6é dvaatas Kal xehevoas oupit- 
Tey Atovucranov péXos émrudajveov avbrois dpxnow 
@pxijcaro. Kal eg wee more ev TpvyavTe, more 
dé épovte appiyous, eita TaTovyts Tos BoTpus, 


1 grapes 2 or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley 
(as revised in the L.C.L.) 
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels 
for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament 
of mourntul song, while the women wailed in answer 
to them. 


The Same [the Shield of Achilles]: And lasses 
and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet 
fruit! in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy 
did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute, and 
sang the fair Song of Linus? in a piping voice, the 
rest following with dancing feet that kept time with 
his playing and his song. 

Scholiast on the passage [‘sang the fair song of 
Linus J]: . . . that is the song first sung in honour 
of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was 
torn in pieces by sheep-dogs . . . but Aristarehus 
says that it is a sort of hymn, as if he said ‘sang a 
paean’ or the like. 


Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal proeession of 
Philadelphus]: There were sixty Satyrs treading the 
grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Wine- 
press, with Silenus for their overseer. 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe: Displaying all the art 
of pastoral music, he showed upon the pipe what 
notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what 
agreed with the flocks of goats, what were pleasing 
to the sheep.? 


The Same: But Dryas, rising and bidding him 
pipe a Dionysiac tune, fell to dancing before them the 
Dance of the Winepress. And now he acted to the 
life the cutting and gathering of the grapes, now 
the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the 
grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of 
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eiTa mAnpodvte Tovs ious, civa mivovTe TOU 
yhevxous. TavTa wavTa obTas evoynpovas OpX7)- 
caro 6 Aptas Kal evapyas, OoTe edoxouy Brérreuv 
Kal Tas GuTédous Kal THY ANVOY Kal TOUS TiOOUS 
Kat adnbos Apvarvta rivovta. 


Ibid. 3.11 «at amapEdpevo. T@ Atoviow Kpa- 
Thpos HaGvov KitT@~ Tas Keparas éoTEeparwpéevoL. 
Kal émel Katpos mv, laxyacavtes Kal evdoavTes 
mpovTreptroy Tov Addu. 


Ibid. 2.31 joav twas cal ddas eis Tas NUwdas, 
TAAALOY TOLLEVOY TOLnMaATA. 


Ath. 14.618¢ xal pois 6é ovopacias Kapareyet 
0 Tedder (év Seutépe ” Ovopactér) Taabe: ‘‘Tpaios 
7 Late ya ny Tapa TOUS aNETOVS 7oov, kaou- 
pévnt icws amo ths (wadidos. (paris 8 éariv 
mapa Awptetow o vootos Kal Ta émipetpa TOV 
aretpwv.? 1 S€ TOY ioToupydv Gdn EdiVOS,® ws 
’"Emtyappos év ’Ataddvtais iotopel. ode TOV 
Tahactovpyav lovdXos. Lhuos do Anrwos év TO 
Tlepi Watdvov dyoi: ‘Ta dpdypata trav Kpidav 
avTa xa’ avta tTpornydopevoy auddas: cuva- 
Oporcbévta Oé Kat éx ToAA@Y _pbav ryevopeva 
déopnv ovAovs Kal lovdous' Kal Ty. Anjpytpa 
ore pev XAdny, ore b€’lovAG. ard TeV OdV TIS 





1 here Kaib: mss before iy 2 Kaib. from Hesych. s. 
etyooros: mss aAéTwy 3 mss also alAwos 

1 Thornley (as revised in the L.C.L.) 2 but see Sch. 
Ar. Ran. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych. s.v. 3 an 


epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, cf. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 
416 b, 3. 109; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C./.G. 
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful 
and hearty carousing the must. All these things he 
represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that 
they all thought they verily saw before their face 
the vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that 
Dryas did drink indeed.t 


The Same: And when they had made a libation 
from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, 
with ivy crowns upon their beads. And when it 
was time, having cried the Iacchus and Euoe, they 
sent Daphnis away. 


The Same: They sang, too, certain songs in the 
praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the 
ancient shepherds.+ 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In the second Book 
of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following list 
of the different kinds of song: ‘The Himaeus is the 
Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn.? 
The word perhaps comes from himalis, which in Doric 
means the “return” or over-measure of wheat-flour.® 
The Weayers’ song is known as Elinus,* as we know 
from Epicharmus’ dtalantae. This is the tovAos of the 
spinners..> To quote Semus the Delian’s work On 
Paeans: ‘The trusses or handfuls of barley were 
known individually as duadac; collectively a bunch 
of trusses was called otAos or fovAos; and Demeter 
was known sometimes as Chloé, sometimes as Tiilo. 


2556, and a nymph Himalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55; cf. 
Hesy ch. ee Geol, iuadts—ipaadior, and iuadis Eust. isso. 
25 4 form uncertain, but for the song cf. Od. 5. 62, 10. 
222 5 see below, p. 532; some words may have inition out 
before this sentence 
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Anuntpos evpnparov ToUS Te KapTous Kal Tous 
dpvous Tous eis THY Oeov ovous Kadodot kal 
tovrous. 1 Snurrpovror kat KaAdLovADL Kal 
‘TIXefa tov odXOv odhov fee, vovrov te. drrot b€ 
gas épiovpyav eivar tiv @div. at 6é TOV 
TiTGevovc ay peat karaBavnadsjoes, ovowdlovras, 
Dy 6é Kal éml tais alwpats? tes én "Hpwyovn, 4 iy 
Kal aniriy A€youary, won. "Apia roTehns your 
év TH Korogaviar Todrela dnaiv: ‘’ Awéavev 
dé al avtds 0 Oeddwpos BoTepov Biaig davar@. 
hevyerau bé yevér Bau Tpupav Ts, ws €k THs 
TOUTES ojNov ear, TL yep. Kal viv ai 
yuvaires abovow abtod wérn mepl Tas aiwpas. 
4) 88 Tov Oepiatay @Oon Auruépons wanretrat, Kab 
Tav pucbwtav dé Tis Hv won TOV es TOUS aypovs 
hotavrey, ws Tnrexreidys dnalv év Apdixtvoci’ 
Kat Baravéwv ardra, ws Kpatns év Torpais kal 
TOV TILGcOVdaY adn Ts, ws “Apiotopavys ev 
Occpofopialovcas kat Nixoxydpyns év “Hpaxrct 
Nopnye. iy 6€ nal tots jyoupévas TOY Bookn- 
4 ie ‘ iid , > 
patwv o Boveordtacpuos Kadovpevos. Atouos 6 
a Bovkodos Sixeharns 0 ™ Paros elpav TO €LO0s" 
punwoveter & avtod "Exixappos ev “AXKvoVL Kal 
ev “Odvocet Navay@. 7 b€ eat Gavarous Kal 
AVTrats 62) dropupyos kanreitat. ai oe tovror 
Kahovpeva pdat Anjuntpe Kab Deporepovy Tpé- 
movat. % &¢ els ’AToAR@va @O1) pirnrsds, ws 
TedéorAra tapictnaw: ovmeyyos 6é ai els "Apte- 
pv. noovtTo dé’ AOnvnce Kal of Xapwvoov voor 


1 Cas. <oi aitoi» * Kaib, from Hesych: mss édpats 
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess 
are called otAo. or fovAot from the inventions of 
Demeter.’ Thesame word comes in the compounds 
SyurjtpovAos and xadXlovAos, and also in the song ‘A 
sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.’1 But ac- 
cording to other authorities the word means a 
Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called xaraBav- 
kadyoes Or Lullabies. There was also a song sung 
to Erigoné at the Swing-Feast, called the adAjris or 
Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Con- 
stitution of Colophon: ‘Theodorus himself came later 
to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious 
liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day 
the women sing his songs over the swings.’ The 
Reaping-song is called Lityerses. And according to 
Telecleides’ Amphictyons there was a song of the 
hired labourers who went out to the farms, and 
others, as Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, of the 
bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae* and Nicochares’ Heracles as Chorus- 
Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. More- 
over the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the 
Bovxohtacpos or Herding-song. The inventor of this 
was a Sicilian oxherd called Diomus, who is men- 
tioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of 
Epicharmus. The song sung at deaths and in 
mourning is called the dAodupuds or Wailing. The 
songs called (ovo. belong to Demeter and Perse- 
phoné. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad 
or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the 
songs to Artemis are known as ovatyyo.. At Athens 
they used to sing over the wine the Laws of 

lor ‘skein,’ see below, p. 532 7 not in the extant 
edition 
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map oivov, ws “Epuemmos dyow ev exto Tepi 
Nopobetav. ‘Apiatopavns & év Arrixais dyciv 
Aé€eow: ‘‘Tuaios @bn pvrw@bpav: ev bé ydpous 
vuevatos: ev 5é mévOecwv iddewos. Aévos 6é Kal 
aidwvos ov jLovov ev mévOectvy adda Kal én 
evTuxel porta Kara TOV Evpemidny. ; 

Knréapyos 8 ev mpwTe "Eporixay vouov 
xarela bat Tue pnow pony an’ ’Hpthavidos, 
ypagdav otTws* Hordavis % 7 erXoTroLvos Mevadxov 
KupnyeToovTes épacGetca eOnpevey petabéovca 
rats émiOvuiars. ortaca yap Kal TAavwpéevy 
mTavTas Tovs opetous émeEner Spupous, ws pvOov 
eivat, Tovs Neryopuévous ‘Tods Spopous: @OTE j21) 
pLovov Tey avOpomov Tous aatopyia Suadpéportas, 
aAda Kal Tov Onpav Tors dvnpepwrdrous auvoa- 
Kpdoat T@ TaOE, AaBovtas aicOnow epwriKns 
érrridos. d0ev éroinaé te Kal Toujoaca Tepijer 
KaTa THY epnuiay, Os pacw, avaBo@ca Ka 
dédovca TO Kadovpevov voptov, év @ éotiv’ 
Mapai épves @ Mévadka.’ "A pia rok evos éé 
év TeTapT@ Tlepi Movorrns ‘Ho0v” dnaiv ‘ai 
apyatac quvaires Kadvany Twa driv" Emax spov 
ay Toinua, &y @ Karvxn Ts Ovoua epoca 
EvdOrou veaviakov eUYEeTaL TH "Adpodity yapn- 
Ofvae auT@: érrel bé Urepeider 6 0 veaviaKos, KaTE- 
Kpnuvicey éavtnv. éyévero 5€ 70 maGos Tepl 
Aeveada. cadpovixoyv 6¢ Tavy KaTecKevacer Oo 
TomTns TO THS mapOévov 00s, ovK ek TavTOS 
TpoTou Gerdovans auyyevéerbar TH veaviaxw, Gr 
evyopévns ef SUvarto yur?) rou Eva@dou yevéo Bar 
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of 
Hermippus’ work On the Lawgivers. In his Alticisms 
Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: ‘The Himaeus 
is the song of the millers;! the Hymenaeus is the 
song sung at weddings; in mourning they sang the 
Jalemus or Lament; the Linus and Ailinos were 
sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in 
Euripides’ phrase, “for the singing of prosperity.” ’ 
In the first Book of his Erotica Clearchus says that 
there was a certain song called Nomian? which 
originated with Eriphanis, and he tells the tale as 
follows: ‘The lyric poetess Eriphanis, becoming en- 
amoured of Menaleas when he was out hunting, 
turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. 
Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro 
through all the mountain woods, till not only the 
most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept 
with her and understood the longings of her heart. 
And thus it was that she composed, they say, the 
so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and 
singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from 
this song comes the line “The oaks grow high, 
Menalcas.”’ To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus 
On Music, ‘In former times the women had a song 
called Calycé. It was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite 
that she might be wedded to a youth called 
Euathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself 
over a cliff, The scene was laid’near Leucas. The 
poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character; for 
she had no wish that she and the youth should come 
together at all hazards, but prayed that she might 


i but ef. Callim. Hee. (below) 2 ef. Ap. Rhod. 1. 577 
Long. Past. 4. 15 
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xouptdia 7) a) €b TODTO pe7) duvaron, dmrahrarynvar Tou 
Biov. év dé Tots cata Bpaxd “Prropyipaow 0 
"ApiatokEevos “"Idindcs’ dnaiv ‘ “Apradv«ny 
épacbeicav umepetdev. 1 O¢ aréavev Kal yivetar 
én ait Tmapbévois dyar @dijs, Hires ‘Apranvan 4 
dnat “Kanetrat,’ Nvydus 6€ ev mpwtm Tlepi 
“Hpaxreias rept } Maptavovvay Suyryovpevds eno: 
‘ ‘Opoies b€ Kal Tov @dav évias KaTavonoetev av 
TUS, &s éxeivor Kata Tiva emexwprabouerny map 
avrois <éopriy >? ¢ ddovres avakanXovvtat Tiva TOV 
apxatov, T poaayopevovTes Bappov.2 rovrov be 
Aéyourw viov yevérOat avdpos emupavods Kat 
mrovciov, TH O€ KaAAEL KAL TH KATA THY akpHV 
pa TOAD TaV adAwY SLeveyxeiv’ bv ehecTaTa 
epyous idiots Kat Bovdopevov tots Oepifovotw Sodvat 
mety Badifovra eb dap agavic Oivat. Cnrety 
ovyv avdToyv TOUS ato Ths xopas peta TIVOS pepe 
Aponpevov Opnvov Kal avaxdynoews, 6 Kal vov ere 
mares X Pw pevor diateXovat. ToLlodtos 6 eal 
Kat o tap Aiyumtiou Kadovmevos Mavépas. 


Poll. 4. 53 [7. mopar ov |: . . lovarot, ovrapot, 
ovmiyyot, Nivos, émipAtos Oy, (matos Kal imanis, 
6 6 déwy i waodds. Bépipos bé Mapiavdwver 
yewopyav dopa, ws Alyurtiov pavépos Kai 
duTvépaas Dpvyav. GX Aiyurttous bev 0 
Mavépws yewpyias eUpeTns, pova@y padnris, 
Aitvépcas 8 Dpvkiv: ot & avtov Miésou waida 
elvat Neyouow, as épiv O€ auntou Tpoxahovpevov 
pacrlyacat Tous évo.oovTas, Bracorépy O€ aunty 
mepitecovta Odvatov mabeiv: of d€ “Hpaxréa 


1 Wilam. 2 Cas: mss BwpBor, BépBoy 
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if possible be his wedded wife, or failing that might 
die..1 We are told by Aristoxenus in his Brief 
Notes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection, Harpalycé 
died, and the maidens made a song-competition in 
her honour, called after her the Harpalyct. We 
read in the first Book of Nymphis’ Heraclea, where 
he is speaking of the Mariandyni, ‘ Similarly we may 
notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it 
is their custom to celebrate they sing when they 
invoke a person of ancient times whom they address 
as Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man 
wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing 
beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the 
work on his farm, went in quest of water for his 
reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of the district went in search of him with a 
kind of dirge or invocation set to music, which the 
whole people sing to the present day. A similar 
kind of song is the Maneros, as it is called, of the 
Egyptians.’ 

Pollux Oxomasticon [poems]: ... the various forms 
of iovAos, ovAapos, and otzcyyos, the Linus, the Song 
of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which 
the singer was called ipaowdds.2 There was also the 
Borimus, the song of the Mariandynian farmers, 
corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the 
Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian 
inventor of husbandry, a pupil of the Muses; and 
Lityersas was the same among the Phrygians. Of 
the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas 
who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping- 
match and give the losers the whip, but met his 
death at the hands of one that was stronger, who 


2 of. vol. ii. p. 57 2 of. Eust. Jd. 1164, 10 
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yeyeviaOae TOV dmoxreivavta avrov A€youery. 
joeTo de 0 Ophvos meph Tas ddws Kal 70 Bépos emt 
Miéou mapapvOia. 6 6€ Bapipos Hv Terra Kab 
Mapvayduvov aderdgos, Orrcn Baciréws rais, év 
Opa veos epg Bépous amobavay Temata 6é 
Bpnvdder mepl THD yewpyiav dopatt. wv oé Te 
Kal ates do ja. Tais aispats mpoo@douevor, 
Ocodwpou Toinpa Tob Kohogwviov. Kai TL Kal 
émtAnviov avAnpua emt Botpvav OrABopevor, Kal 
érepov rriotiKov, ws Dpvveyos ev Kopactais 
pyoiv Oo K@pKos: 
eye O€ voy 817 TEpEeTI@ TL TTLOTLKOD, 
cat Nixopav év tois Necpoyartopaww 
GAN (61 mpocadrAnocov ov vav TILT MOV Teva. 


Kal épetixa On Tw’ abdjpata Kal ommend. 
"Exrivapmos S€ Kai mrouperiKovt Tt péXos avr€la bai 
dnot, IIdkatwv 6€ 6 KwpeKos Kal ouBateKxov =. 
Tuppnvot 6é TO "Aptatoréhous oye ov TUKTEVOU- 
ow UT athe povov aAAa Kal pacTLyovL Kal 
ovvotrovovat. 


Callim. Hec. i. 4a 11 


78n yap EwOeva Avyva paciver, 
deider Kab Tov Tis avnp VdaTnyos imatov. 


Hesych. Bavxadav: xataxoipiterw tOnveiv: 
maria pet wos KouuiCerv. 


Long. Past. 4. 88 %v ody, ws ev Totoiade cupTo- 


1 Kiihn: mss roinrixdy 
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was 
sung at the threshing-floors and the mowing, was to 
console his father. Borimus was a brother of Iollas 
and Mariandynus and son of king Upius who died 
young when hunting at harvest-time. He is com- 
memorated in a dirge-like song about husbandry. 
There was also a song known as Aletis, sung over 
the swings; this was the work of Theodorus of 
Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the 
Winepress, for the treading of the grapes; and 
another for the Winnowing, which is referred to by 
the comedy-writer Phrynichus in his Revellers, thus: 


I’]l whistle for us a winnowing-song ; 
and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line: 


But come you and play us a winnowing on your 
flute. 


And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for 
shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding- 
tune, and Piato the comedy-writer a tune for the 
Herding of Swine . . .1 And according to Aristotle 
the Etruscans not only box but even flog and cook 
to the sound of the flute. 


Callimachus Hecale: For already the lamps of 
dawn are shining, and I warrant some water-drawer 
is singing the Himaeus. 

Hesychius Glossary Baveadav: to lull to sleep, to 
nurse, to send children to sleep with a song.? 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe:* Therefore then, as 
usually when rural revellers are met together at a 


1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) Bip 
Theocr. 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math, 6. 32 3 ef. Anacreontea 
60. 8, Opp. Cyn. i, 127. 
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Tals, TaVTA yewpylKa Kal ayporka’ oO pev HdeEv 
a v vl e; \ wv Ns > b. a“ 
ofa dSovart Oepifovtes, 0 5é Eoxwrte Ta él ANvois 
re a > , , »: 
cxoppata, Didntas éovpice: Adumis nidnoe 
Apvas cat Aduwv apxncavto. 


Ibid. 40 rote 8é vueTos yevouévns raves 
avtTovs TapémeuTov eis Tov OdrNapov, of ev 
re ue QA > fal hf \ a / 
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Sch. Theocr. 10. 41 [Oacat 8) nal tadta Ta TO 
Geiw Artvépca]: Béaca, dyoi, nal tavTnv pov 
\ / A \ x oa if 
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dvaipnoas avTov Kata tov Maiavépov rotapov 
” oe A lol £ \ Ni , 
éppivrev, O0ev Kai viv ot Gepiotat Kata Ppvylav 
ww b) ‘\ 2 Ul ie a 4 
ddovew avtov éyewptdlovtes ws dptatov Oepratny. 


Ar. Nub. 1357 
6 8 ebOéws apyaiov civ’ édacke 70 KOapivfew 


16 t 0? e 4 a Kafe. 
acey Te mivovl’, mamepel KadYpus yuvaix 
adovcav. 
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feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was 
rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, 
there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs 
as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played 
upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy. Dryas 
and Lamo danced to them.? 


The Same:! Then, when it was night, they all 
lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some 
playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the 
oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And 
when they came near to the door they fell to singing, 
and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, 
nothing like the Hymenaeus, but as if they had been 
singing at their labour with mattock and hoe.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus The Reapers [‘Come, hear 
this of the divine Lityerses’]: By this he means 
‘ Hear this tragedy [sic] of mine, which I am about 
to sing concerning Lityerses’; now this Lityerses, 
who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel 
passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap 
with him, and when evening came would cut off 
their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf 
with the trusses of corn, would sing a song; but he 
was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into 
the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to 
this day the reapers sing his praise as a champion 
reaper.® 


Aristophanes Clouds: But he said at once that it 
was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like 
a wench grinding barleycorns. 


1 Thornley (revised in L.C.L.) 2 this prob. implies that 
there was a hoeing-song 3 cf. Hust. 1164. 11 
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Ar. Ran. 1296 


ti 70 pAaTTOOpat TOUT éativ; éx Mapabavos, 
vi ft Lg t uA 
wobev cuvéretas ipovioctpopou péry ; 


Sch. ad loc. olov cxoutoctpopov pédn & eixds 
yw A * a vo e bY bi n 
dvépa data dpuopevoy doewv. (wovid yap KadetTaL 
TO TOY avTAnwaTwY axoWior, Kal TO dopa 6 
adovaw of avTAntal iwaiov. Kandripaxos: (Hee. 
aU 


Od. 5. 61 [7. Kaduyods]: 
» & &vdov dovdidova’ ot Kary 
iarov émotxyopmevn Ypuvaein KEepKid Upatvep. 


Eratosth. ap. Et, Mag, 472 
 KepvAtis EpiOos Ud’ tiynrod mure@vos 
Aavéaitis otetyouca! Karas jerdev tovrous. 


Long. Past. 3.21 .. vats ddtéov &f0n mapa- 

f vy 4! > Lo vi \ ba \ 

TA€ovea. AvE“os Mev OVK HV, yadHvH Oe HY, Kal 

épérte eO0Ke. Kal ipettov éppwpeves: nret- 

A Lal , la FA A fA vA 

yovrTo yap veanrets iyOds eis THY TOA Siace- 

cac@ai tTwt Tov TrAovciwy. oloy ovv eiw@Oact 

vatrat Opav eis KauaTtwv apédXeLav, TOUTO KaKEtvoL 

dpavres Tas KwoTas avépspov. els péev avtois 

x a i > ta ie LY N 

KeXevoTns vauTixas noev wbdds, of bé RovTrOL 

\ a 

Kabumep Xopos omopaves Kata Kaipov THs éKeivou 

povis éBowv. 


1 reading uncertain, see p. 532 fr. 25 
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The Same Frogs: What's the meaning of this 
phlattothrat? Was it at Marathon, or where was it, 
that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer ? 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, songs of a rope- 
winder, such as a man might sing drawing water from 
a well. It seems that twovd is the name of the well- 
rope, and the song sung by the drawers is called 
Himaeus. Compare Callimachus (above, p. 503). 


Odyssey [Calypso]: And within, going before the 
loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while 
with a sweet voice.t 


Eratosthenes in Etymologicum Magnum: The hired 
Dandaetian (?) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of 
the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty 
gate-house. 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe: . . . they sawa fisher- 
man’s boat come by. The wind was down, the sea 
was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore 
when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell 
to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to 
bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the 
palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene, 
That therefore which other mariners use to elude 
the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on 
as they rowed along. There was one among them 
that was the boatswain, and he had certain sea-songs. 
The rest like a chorus all together strained their 
throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at 
certain intervals.? 


VM ci. Od. 10. 226 2 Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.) 


27) 


OTAQN 
x 
EIS TOTS OEOTS 
1 cis “Aprepww 


Ath. 14. 636d jv yap oh Twa Kal ywpls TaY eupugwpevery 
Kal xopdais SrerAqupevov Erepa dou pdvoy TapagkevaoriKd, 
xabamep To Kpeu Bara. rep ay not Aixalapxos éy Tots Tlept tov 
TAS ‘EAAdSos Biou, émxwpidoot pacKey OTE Kas? drepBodiy eis 
Te ampotopxetabal Te kal mpo ddew Tais yuvaitly tpyarvd TIve mold, 
ay bre T1s AmtorTo Tots Bantdrots To.ely Avyupdy Wédpor: Snrovabazt 
de é€v 7TH THs Aprépidos dopatt ov early apy: 


"A pret, oot ie emu ppv eptpepov 
Dpvov iéuer’, ai Ti Ge Kal mpobev? 
abé Tis GANG xpuoopacrva 


KpéuBara yarxordpg’ <idyowa> xepotv.? 


2 eis “Aptrepw 
Theodoret i. 540 Schulze [Kings 2. 16. 3]- cidov yap & tot 
moAeoW dmat Tov erous ev Tais mAarelats Grr opevas mupas, Kat 
TAUTAS TLYAS Srepadrouevous kal mndavtas, ov dvov maidas GAAG 
kal avdpas, 7a, 8€ ye Bpepn Tapapepdueva ia Tis paoyds: eddKet 
3& TodTO amoTpoTiacpds elvat Kal KaOapars. 
Hesych. 
"Ome dvacca, Tupa mpoOupos:* 


nip mpd Tév Bupav- 51a papydkwy eidBacl tives emdyew THY 
‘Exarny rats oixias. 


1 2; for wpd0er cf. awérpofev: mss pe 71. and Fuvoy (émvov) 
vevat (iceen fevat) SOey (08) 2 B-E: mss &8€ tis (Gd€ Tis) 


GAAG XpuTopavia K. X. 3 Palm: mss Tuppa Tp. 4 last 
sentence brought by B from atwripe to which it cannot 


belong (mss 79 Exdtn tas oixtas) 
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Book I 
TO GODS 
1 To Artemis? 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: There were some musical 
instruments besides those of wind and string, producing 
merely noise, for instance the xpéuB8ada or castanets. These 
are mentioned by Dicaearchus in his Life in Greece, where he 
says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound 
when touched by the fingers were much used by women in 
certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song; and 
he compares the Artemis-Song beginning : 


My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please 
thee, O Artemis, if e’er before thou hast had delight 
of a damsel all bright with gold, who clasheth 
brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands. 


2 To ARTEMIS 


Theodoret [‘ Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire ’]: 
In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, 
and people leaping over them, not only children but grown 
men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed 
to be an averting or purifying rite. 


Hesychius Glossary : 
Opis Queen, fire by the door ;? 
that is, fire before the doors; in some parts they draw 
Hecate to their houses by spells.* 


1 perh. by Aleman 2 or the fire is before the door; but 
the fire was perh. identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; 
ef. Callim. H. 3. 204 3 the last sentence does not certainly 
belong here 
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3 eis ’Adpooirny 
Plut. Q. Conv. 3.6.4 1€01 te yap mdpecot yeyapnkdrtes, i’ 
av Sef ‘ pidornaa epya’ redrcioGat, kal nuads odmw wmaytdmacw 7 
"Appodlrn mépevyey, GAAG Kal mpocevx dela Sh mouder abrh Acyovres 
év Trois Tay Geay Buvors 
avaBarn dyw To yhpas 
= tee , 
& kara Adpodita. 


4 eis Avovvcov 
Plut. Q. Graee. 36. 7 6% ri Tov Addvucoy af Tay *HAclwy 
yuvatkes tyvotcat mapanadotc: Boéw 08) maparyiyvecba: mpds 
auras: €xet dé oftws 6 Huvos: 
bd lad 
EnrGeiv, Row Arovuce, 
“Andeiwy} és vaov 
e bn \ 7 fi 
ayvov auv Napitecow 
5) . el 7 Co yap 
és vaov T@ Boéw TObi Oban, 
ake radpe, 
ake Tadpe. 
Paus. 6. 26. 1 Oeav 3¢ ev rots pdAtora Aidvuoov aéBovoiw 


*HAclot, Kal Tv Gedy opiow emipoitay és TaV Ovlwv Thy éoprhy 
A€yovat. 


5-7 els Atdvucov 


Sch. Ar. Ran. 479 év rots Anvaixots aya@or Tod Atovicov 6 
dad0dx0s KaTEXwY Agprada AE-yeL 


a ' 
Kaneite Oeor: 
nat of imaxovovtes Boao 


Seperni “laxye wAovtosora* 


1 “Adelwy B: mss &Arov 





1 cf. Hesych. avaBaddynpas (so B: mss avaBauddd-yopas)- 
gdppaxdy 71, kal AlOos év Sdum (a kind of spell; also a stone 
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3 To ApnropirEe 


Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: Our company includes 
not only young married men who perform ‘ Love's rites’ as in 
duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite has not 
yet fled for good and all, and who can still, I think, pray to 
her in one of the Hymns to the Gods: ! 

Put off old age for many a year, O beautiful 
Aphrodite. 


4 To Dionysus 

Plutarch Greek Questions: Why do the Elean women in 
their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ‘ with 
foot of ox’? The hymn is as follows: 

Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, 
to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither 
with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull. 

Pausanias Description of Greece: Dionysus is one of the 


Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, who declare that 
he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia.? 


5-7 To Dionysus 
Scholiast on Aristophanes Frogs: In the Lenaean Festival 
of Dionysus the torchbearer link in hand cries 


Call the God ; 


and his hearers shout 


Semelean lacchus giver of wealth ; 


in Samos) 2 this word seems to have been connected 
with @Jw ‘to rage or rush furiously,’ cf. ‘raging hither’ 
above; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous filling of sealed 
wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival ; in this 
very ancient invocation D. is still a ‘ hero’ and a bull 
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h mpds 7d év rats Ovals emireydpevov. éneiday yap omovdo- 
moihowyTat emiAeyouow 


bs Re / tf 
EKKENUTAL® KANEL Oeov: 


8-9 


Ar. Pax 968 aar edxoucba: | tis THde ; Tod mor’ cial moAAO) 
Karyabol ; 


Schol. ad loc. (a’) of amévdovres yap édeyov 
Tis THOE ; 
avril rod tis mapertiv. elra of mapdvres cdpnutCduevor EAeyov 
moAAOL Kayabot. 


rovro 5é erolovy of omévdovtes, iva of cuvecddres Te EavTois &ToTOY 
> a ~ = ’ Nis Caan > ste / > 
exxwpotey tay omovdav. (B’) 7d 5& ‘mov mor” Ear! A€yet ev 
GOev wov cioly of emipwvodytes, Iva aiT@ emireyouey miOaras: } 
ds undevds Gvtos Kadov Kayabod, 


10, 11. eis Atdvucov 


Ath. 14. 622b Sijuos 8 6 AfaAwos ev 7H Mep) Maicvwv ‘of 
avroxaBdaror” pyol ‘ Kadovuevor eorepaywuevar KiTTa oXedny 
emépaivov phaoets. Borepov de tauBor avoudoOnoay adroit te kal Ta 
moinuata avTav. of Se i@ipadrdAot’ pnol ‘Karoduevor mpoowmera 
pebvdvtwy Zxovaw kal éctre¢dvevrar xempidas avOwas Exovtes- 
xira@ot Se xpavrar peooredKois Kal mepié(wyra: Tapayrivoy 
KaAuTTov adTo’s méexpi TeV ahupav. atyn dé ba Tov muAGVOS 
eloeAOdvres, bray Kara weony Thy opxnatpay ‘yévwyral, emiorpe- 
govow eis Td Oearpoy A€yovTes: 





1 this strictly belongs to the next section 2 cf. App. 
Prov. 4, 90 (Karol caryadol) 
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Or the reference may be to what is said at a sacrifice. 
After the libation has been made they say 


It is poured ; call the God. 


8-91 


Aristophanes Peace: Let us pray ; ‘who is here?’ where 
are the ‘many good men’? 


Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they 
used to say 


Who is here ? 


meaning Who is present? and then the company would 
reply religioso: 


Many good men.? 


This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so 
that anyone who felt himself unfit to take part might with- 
draw. (2) Trygaeus says the words ‘where are?’ in character 
[i.c. they are not part of the quotation]—‘ where are the 
people who respond?’ so that they may make a plausible 
reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman 
[Zéé. noble and good]. 


10, 11 To Dionysus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Semus of 
Delos in his treatise On Paecans ‘The [mprovisers as they were 
called used to recite at a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. 
Ata later period they received the name of Jambi, a name 
also given to their poems. The Jthyphalli wear masks 
depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths over them, 
and flowered gloves or sleeves ; their tunics are shot with 
white, and they are girt about with a Tarentine robe which 
envelops them down to the ankles. They enter in silence 
by way of the pylon, and when they arrive in the middle 
of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the 
words :— 


Sys} 
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’ fi 3 > if 
AvayeT , eupuyopiay 
morette TO Dea: 1 
eOéret yap eapvdwpévos 7 
dua pecou Badilew. 
/ 
of 5& gadAopdpor? pnolv ‘mporwneioy pey od AapBavovow, 
mpookdmuoy * Se ef EpmiAdou mepiTibeuevor Kat maubépwros onde 
rouTov émitidevrat orepavoy daciy twy xa) KitT0v" Kavvaxas* Te 
mepiBeBAnpevor mapepxovra of wev éx mapddov, of d¢ xar& Tas 
pégas Ovpas,® Balvovres év pu@ud nal Adyorres- 
aol, Baye, Tavoe povoav ayrailopev 
cs a « A u af f 
am ov pubmov NEOVTES aLOAW peErEL, 
awa & arrapOéveuTor, ov Te Tals ma pos 
KeX pnyevav poaicw, aX aknpatov 
Ramp Nope Tov Upvov. 


elra Tpoorpexovres 7 érwbaCoy ods mpochowro, orddny 5& Exparroy, 
5 5E PadAogepos i) BadiCwy Katanacbels aidary.’ 


12 eis Képny 
Procl. ad Hes. Op. 389 .. of 5€ apxator Kat mpwiatrepoy 


Zo meipov, kal SijAov éx tTa&v "EAcvowlwy teAeTay, ey ots édeyero" 


Mapebe, Képn, yedupar' ® 
dcov oU Tw TplToXos 7) On? 


13 cis Anynrpa 


Hippol. (Orig.) Haeres. 115 Miller Adyouas 5€ adrév, pnot, 
bpiyes, kal xAoepby oraxuy Tebepiopevoy, kal peta TOUS Spvyas 
"AOnvator pvotyres "EAevaotvia, Kal émideinyivTes ToIs emomrevovct 


1 Pors, r@ Ce@ woreire 2 Mein.-Wil.-H: mss 0. y. 6 
eds pbs eopupwuevos 3 Kaib., cf. Posid. ap, Ath. 4. 176b 
and Suid. s. Sjos: mss mpoméAtoy 4 Cas: mss avydxas 
5 sugg. Kaib. : mss pécas tas @. 6 Hemst: mss xal udv 
7 mss also porp 8 B: mss Zaeye rod web (1.€. mapas) K. 7. 
9 E, ef. 4 Eur. Thocn. 1296, Aesch. Hum. 874, Prom. 568, 
Ag. 1072, Ar, Lys. 198, Theocr. 4. 17, 7. 39; ef. "Evvocidas 
Pind. P. 4. 33. 173 and Anpirnp: mss ome Tpimddcov 5é 
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Make way ho! for the God; he would fain walk 
through the midst in all his vigour. 
The Phallophori on the other hand wear no masks, but put 
on a vizor of thyme and lad’s-love and above it a thick crown 
of violets and ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, 
some proceeding from the wings and others by way of the 
middle doors, noving in time and saying 

This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring 
forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and 
maiden, never used in earlier songs; for the hymn 
we begin is pure and undefiled, 
Then running forward they would make jests at whoever 


they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried 
the pole merely walked in! bespattered with soot.’ ? 


12 To PrersEPHONE 


Proclus on Hesiod Works and Days: . . The ancients used 
to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
in which they used to say : 


Pass over the bridge, Maiden: the earth is well- 
nigh thrice-ploughed.® 


13 To Demeter 


Hippolytus (Origen) Against the Heresies: He says that 
the Phrygians say that he is an ear of corn reaped green, 
and the Athenians follow them when they perform initiations 
into the Mysteries of Hlensis and show the initiates the 


1 meaning doubtful 2? cf. Suidas s. SHmos and padrdAogdpor 
3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge 
by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of 
the ground for the autumn sowing 
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7d péya. kal Oavpacrdy Kal TeAcidTaToy emomTiKdy exe? puaTHpoV, 
év ch Tebepispevoy oraxuy. 6 5& ardxus odTds ert Kal Tapa 
*ACnvaiois 6 mapa Tov axapaxtnpicrou pworhp TéAELos peyas, 
kadanep adtds 6 iepopayTns, ok amoKeKoupmevos wey, ws 6 “ATTIS, 
evvouxiopevos dé dia Kwvelou kal Tacay arnprigpEeves THY capKivny 
yevec, vurros ev Edevoivi td TOAA® mupl TeAGy Ta peyada Kal 
&ppnra uvorhpia Bod kal xéxparye Neywr- 

€ nt , x 

lepov Etexe 7roTVLAa KoUpoV 

\ i 

Bpipo Bptpov'! 

i > x sy ff ip Lips a € re £ 
Tovréaot iaxupa ioxupdyv: motvia 5€ éorl, pnalv, 7 yeveois 7 
TvevpaTikh, 7 emoupdvios, 7 ayw: iaxupds bé eorw 6 odTw 
yevvepevos. 

14 é¢is Ata 
Mare. Aur. 5. 7 Evy *A@nvatwr: 
bag > t a 
Toor, toov, ® pire Zed, 
x a 4 a % lal 
Kata THS apovpas THs A@nvav 
Kal <xata> Tis Lledidy.” 


rot ov bet cixeaOan } of ws awAGS Kal eAevdepws. 


B’ 
AAAQN TON EOPTAZONTON 
15 


Sch. Pind. P. 3. 32 [Saoxovpi€er@at] (a) av7t rod malice Kad 
xopever- 7) dupotepous rovs Kdpous dpveivy, Toy vupdtoy Kal Thy 
vinony. (B’) HAAS: 7d brokoupiCerCat doWals elme 51a Td TOS 
buvodyras erevpnuCouevous Acyew ody Kovpois® re Kab Kdpats, 
kal AioxvAos Aavaiow ‘Kamer’ avetor* Aapmpdy HAiov paos, | 
Ews © éyelpw mpevuevets Tos vuudious | vdporor Bevtwy civ Képots 


1 Miller: mss Bp. Bpiwn 2 B-F (Mediav = Mediewy, cf. 
Tleiparas): mss *AOnvaiwy Kal ray wediwv 5 mss also xépots 
4 Toup: mss Kamera & elor 5 final, cf. Od. 5. 386 et al. 
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great and wonderful final mystery, an ear of corn reaped in 
silence. This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among 
the Phrygians, is the great and perfect illuminator or ray that 
comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, 
who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and 
yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by 
night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the light 
of much fire, shouts the words 


Brimo hath borne Brimus, the Queen a holy son ;? 
—the name meaning ‘strong,’ and the Queen being generation 


spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated 
is strong. 


14 To Zeus 
Mareus Aurelius Meditations: A prayer of the Athenians :— 


Rain, dear Zeus, send rain 
Over the fields of Athens 
And over the fields of the Plain. 


We should pray thus simply and frankly, or not pray 
at all. 


Boox II 
OTHER RITUAL SONGS 
15 
Scholiast on Pindar Pythians [on the word émoxovpiCer dar, 
of which the usual meaning is ‘to address like a child or in 
endearing terms’]: (1) Here used to mean ‘to sport and 
dance’ ; or to sing the praises of the xdpo:, that is the bride 
and bridegroom. (2) He uses this phrase because the singers 
sang in their ‘blessing’ ‘With both boys and girls.’ And 
Aeschylus says in the Danaids ‘ And then will rise the bright 
light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made 


gracious by the songs of those who have put them ‘with 
[i.e. made them fathers—to be—of] both boys and girls.’ 


1 cf. Hesych. Bpiue, Bpimds 
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Te kal Képats.” Kav T@ Bly avr rod ‘dope? Képas Kopavas’ 
mapotpuvoytes } viol pacw * éxxdper Kdpous ? Kopwvas.” 

Horap. Hierogl. i. 8 [m. xopavav]: ris 8 rovad7ns abtav 

: Bs i 
duovoias xapw péxpt viv of “EAAnves ey rots yduors ‘ex Kop: Kopi 
kopdyn?* rA€éyouow ayvoodrytes. 

Hesych, roupt(ouevos: Suevarot wevos, bia 7d Aeyew “yapov- 
pévais ‘aby Kovpots TE Kal Képais’” Brep viv mapepBapuevws exkopely 
Aeyerau. 

Ael. H.A.3.9 Gxovw 5€ rods mada Kal ey Tois yauors mera 


toy bpévaov Thy Kopdyny Kadreiv, civOnua Suovolas todTe Tois 
cuvwdow ent Th madomottz Si8dyras. 


Ayn \ \ , 
Ex Kopi Kopi kopovn 
avv Kovpols Te Kal Kopats.4 


16 


Ath. 3.109f. ayatvas: robrou rod &prov uynuoveve: Sjuos ev 
n AnArddos A€ywy Tats Cecpopdpos yiver@ot. lol Se Bprot 
peyaAdo Kal Eoprh kadrcirat Meyaddpria emiAdcyevray Tay pepovrav 


-Ayalyny otéatos éurrAewv Tpayov. 


1 mss and ed. pr. axupe? (edxopet) ay) rod Kdpas (xédpous, 
kovpous, Képos) mapatpémovres (mapatp. &€, mepitp., ™mpoTp., 


Tapo7 pvvoyTes, -Ta5) 2 inss also «dpes 3 inss éxxopl, 
Kopl, Kkopovn(y) 4 so H from the above passages ; kop! 


perh. (Deubner Herm. 48. 303) bears the same relation to 
Kopéyn as xeAc- to xeAdyy in 33 below (as puss to cat, a voc. 
sometimes used to form a sort of compound with the nom., 
cf, pussy-cat, baa-lamb? but cf. Ar. Lys. 350 &vbpes movwadvn- 
pot); & may be (1) an exclamation ‘ho!’ ze. ‘come hither,’ 
though Lat. ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition 
used adverbially, meaning either ‘avaunt’ (which hardly 
suits 1. 2) or ‘emerge,’ zc. from the womb (for & not 2 cf. 
éxnaidexa); the other readings are prob, due partly to folk- 
etymology and partly to ms-corruption 
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And not only in literature but in life, some people when 
exhorting the newly-married pair, instead of akopet xdpas 
kopwras (which contains the word ‘ girls’) say éxxépe: kopous 
kopévas (which contains the word ‘boys’).? 

Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crows]: Fven to this day, 
because of this mutual affection between mated crows, the 
Greeks say to the bride at a wedding ct kori kori koréné 
[Come here pretty crow ?] without knowing what it means. 

Hesychius Glossary xovpi(éuevos: This means ‘having the 
wedding song sung to one,’ because they said to girls being 
married ‘with both boys and girls’ ; which now is corrupted 
to éxkopeiv ‘sweep out’ [or ‘supply well’ 2]? 

Aelian Natural History: I understand that at a wedding 
too the ancients, after singing the wedding-song, invoked the 
Crow, thus presenting the newly-married pair with a token 
of mutual affection, for the begetting of children. 


Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow ! 
And bring both boys and girls !4 


Ge 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The loaf named ayatvas is 
mentioned by Semus in the 8th Book of his Deliad, where he 
says that such loaves were made by the Thesmophori. They 
are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great- 
Loafings, the people who carry them erying— 


Bite a great-loaf full of fat. 


1 the point seems to be that the masc. «é90: can be used 
as well as the fem. «dpa: and here is collective of the married 
pair; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in 
the form preserved by Horap.; the Scholiast records two 
popwiar corruptions, one of which was perh. thought to mean 
‘ Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . .),’ 
the other ‘Supply well (xopéw = xopérvuui) the son and 
daughter of the crow . . (or the crow-echildren . .),’ both 
sentences being completed in the next line 2 some words 
seem to have fallen out ° crows seem to have been con- 
nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, ef. 
Pauly-Wiss. s. Corniscac 4 ef. Ath. 14. 646e, Hesych. 
8. xalvas (sic) 
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Plat. Thes. 22 @dwas 5& Tov marépa, TO "ATOAAWM Thy edXHY 
aredidou rH éBdduy Tov Mvavopidves unvds iorapevou- TravTn yap 
avéBnoay eis Boru cwlévres. 7 pev otv Abnows TaY dompiwy 
Aéyerat yiverBar bia 7d cwOevTas a’Tovs cis TadTd gumpita Ta 
nepidvra Tay Sitiwy Kal wlay xUTpay Kowhy ébhoaytas cuvedTia- 
Ojvat kal ovykatapayely AANA. THY dé elperidyny expepovat 
KAdbov éAalas épig mev eorenuevov, &omep tore Thy tkernpiav, 
mavrodara@y St avaTAcwv KaTapyuator bia Td ARkat THY apoplay, 
exddovres Eipeciwvn kTA. kairo. Tatrd Twes em) Tots HpaxAeidais 
vyivesOar Neyourw otrws diarpedopévors bd TavAOnvaiwy. of dé 
mheloves &s mpoeipnrat. 


Ar. Eq. 728 ives of Bodivres; obk tair ard rHs Obpas; | Thy 
cipeciwrny ov KaTeomapatare. 


Sch. ad loc. cipecidbyyy: (a’) nAddos eAaias épiois mepirmemrcy- 
pévos avadedemevos. ethprnvto de abrov dpaia mavta axpddpua, 
apo 5 Trav Oupay foraow aithy ciaétt Kal viv. motodot de TovTO 
Kara madady Te Xpnorhpiov. of pev yap pacw Gre Amod, of Se 
bri Kal Aomod, Thy macay KaTacxevTos olkoupernY, Xpwpevwr rive 
by rpémov mavcairo rh Sewdv, thy Avow rovTny 6 Tlvéws 
éuavredoato, ef mponpécioy trep amavtwy “Adnvaio: Guceiay" 
Oucdyrwy otv Tav’AOnvalwy 7d dewdr ematcato. kal oltws omep 
xapiorhpiov of ravraxdbev Tots *AOnvalois etémeumoy Tay Kapmay 
amavrav Tas amapxas.. . bev eicéts Kal viv, emeiday avicraor 
Tov KAddOV, A€yougt TATA 


Eipectavn ctca péper kat wiovas aptous 
Kal wére év KoTUAN? Kab Exavov amownaad Oat,” 
Sy, ef 3 2, of, cca 2) @ , 0 5) 4 
Kal KUALK evCwpoto, Orrws ® pefvovca Kabevdn. 
(B’) Tivavewios kal @apyndriois HAim Kal “Opats éopra ovo 
AOnvaio.  épovar be of maides rovs BadAouvs épiois meprerAT|M- 


, f ar i a, = 5 
uévous, bOevciperiavar A€yovTat, Kal tovTous mpd Tov Bupay 
Kpeuaow. e&nprnvro d& ray OahAGy ai @pat. 


1 Eust., Ht. Vet. pédcros kotuAny 2 Plut. Clem. Sch. 
avay., Eust. éerixpnoacda 3 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. ei{wpoy 
and as é&y (Plut. Sch.), va nai (#t.), imws Clem. Suid., iva 
Eust. 4 Suid., Sch. Ar. Plut, -dns 





1 from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who 
sailed with T, 3 before he set out for Crete 4 these 
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17 


Plutarch Life of Theseus: After he had buried his father, 
Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh day of 
Pyanopsion, which was the day on which they went up to 
Athens after their safe return.! Now the custom of boiling 
pulse (on that day) is said to have come from the rescued 
youths * having mixed together their remaining provisions in 
a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common 
board. The Hiresioné which is carried at the same festival 
is an olive-branch wreathed with wool, such as Theseus used 
for his supplication,*and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings 
in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it 
sing: ‘ Hiresioné, etc.’ But according to some authorities 
the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who were 
thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, 
however, is more generally given. 

Aristophanes Knights: What’s all this shouting? go away 
from the door. You've torn my Ziresioné all to shreds. 

Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Eiresioné was an olive- 
branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of 
fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their 
doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an 
ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted 
about a world-wide famine—or, as some authorities declare, 
a plague—, directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore-tillage 
sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did 
and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of 
all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a 
thank-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, 
when they set up the branch they say: 

Eiresioné brings figs and fat loaves and honey in 
the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of 
neat liquor to send her to bed drunk. 

(6) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals 
called Pyanepsia and Thargelia.4 At these the children 
carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them 
their name etrestonae,§ and hang them before the house-doors. 
The ‘seasons’ are fastened to the boughs, 


festivals were held in Oct.-Nov. and May—June respectively 
5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with épia ‘ wool’? 
8 apparently the techuical name of the various fruits (Wil.) 
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Eust. 1283. 7 elpeosdvy- @adaAbds éAaias éeoreuucves epi 
mpookpeuauevous exay Siaddpovs ex ys Kapmovs: Tovtov éexpeper 
mats aupibarys Kat Tina: po Ouvpav Tod "AmdAAwVos tepov ev ToIs 
TIvaveious . . . Hyoy 5¢ a8 Ore radra Kal amotponf Aimov. ydov 
dé maides ottrw: Elpecidyvn xtra. peta Bt thy Eopthy tw aypay } 
Ti9dact mapa Tas Bipas. Kpdrns 3¢ éy 7@ Tlep) ray *AOHyyot 
Ovsiay abopias mote KataaxovTns Thy méAw Bard KaTa- 
orevavtas eplors ixernpiay avabetvar 7@ "ATdAAGY. 


7, > fms ae eee) A 

4 Et. Vet. _ lpeoidyy: . . - mpoeriBero de ineata éneivn TH TBE? Th 

oi wept Oncea cwOFya: Soxodor’ Kataxytopata b€ Kal KvAIKa otvou 
Kexpaueyny kataxéoyres adTis emiAeyouow: Eipecidyn KTA... . 


18 


Vit. Hom. Hdt, 33 mrapaxemdCav 6 ev ri Sduw tals vov- 
bnviais mpoomopevdpevos mpos Tas olkias Tas evdaimoverraras ® 
éAduBavé rt deldwy Ta treo, TAS, & Kadrcirat Elpecidéyn, ed7youv 
3é abtor xal cuprapioay del Tay Taldwy tives TaY eyxwpiov 

A@pa rpoceTpaTropec@ dvdpos péya duvapévoto, 

is if wv Saf 
ds péya pev SvvaTtat, peya Oé Bpéwer OAGt0s aiel. 
avtai avaxXivecOe, Ovpar’ TOVTOS yap écetot 

TONACS, GUY TAOUTH 6é Kal EUppoaUyN TEFarvia 

5eipnin T ayabyy Oca 0 ayyea, pegTa per ein, 
hg 2 8 ee ty om 606 oe 4 
KupBacin alel pats Kata Kapoomou EpToL. 
Lal if ’ 
voy pev KptOainy evomida cyoapoecoav 
. . 5 b - 


ce 


TOU TaLdos O€ yuvn Kata didpaxa® Bryoerat 
Uppy, 
e , oe ah rd 3 , lel 
qyutorot © a&ovg. Kpataitoses és TOE SMa, 
1 unexplained 2 Suid. ray éempaverrarwy Sew Tl: 


mss kupBata, Suid. kupxain 4 Wil: mss kapd. €p. pa¢a, 
Suid. déprov Epreo waca 5 so Suid: mss dippada 
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Eustathius on the Iliad: The Eirestoné is an olive-bough 
wreathed with wool and having various frnits of the earth 
attached to it. It is carried by a hoy whose parents are 
both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo 
at the Pyanepsia' . . . It was sometimes done to avert 
famine. And children sang as follows: ‘ /iresioné, etc.’ 
After the festival is over . . .2 they set it beside the door. 
Crates declares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that 
a suppliant bough wreathed with wool was once dedicated to 
Apollo when the city was aftlicted with famine, 


Old Etymologicum Magnum: eipecttvn . . . This was set 
out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew 
are supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle 
it with various things and pour a cup of mixed wine over it 
and say: ‘ Htresioné, etc.’ $ 


184 


Herodotean Life of Homer: While he was spending the 
winter in Samos, every new moon he visited the most 
prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return 
for singing the following lines, which are called the Kiresioné ; 
he was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the 
people of the district, who led him about: 

We are come for aid to the house of a great man, 
a man great in power, and loud of voice like one 
ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, 
for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth 
abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all 
his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling 
over in his bin, To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame 
cake .. .5 Your son’s wife shall come down from 
a chair, and hard-hooved mules shall bring her to 


1 here follows the story of Theseus 2 lit. outside the 
fields or outside Agrae, but the passage seems corrupt Scie 
Ar. Vesp. 399, Plut. 1054 and Sch., Lycurg. fr. 82-5, Clem. 
Al. Str. 4, 2. 7. 3, Eust. 1283. 8, Suid, eipeortvn 4 cf, 
Suid. s. “Ounpos 5 some lines lost 
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10 abrn 8 lorov vdhaivor em’ Hr€xTpo BeBavia. 
hight v up 2 , 1 pe BeBavia 
vetuat ToL vedwar eviavalos WaTE YEALO@Y" 
of > > - x , > A a | 
éotnk év mpodvpos w>Wtdr Todas, dArAa hép 
abba. 
cme 7 : t * , Be ql 
umép ce TOTOAXWVOS, W YUVAL TL OOS: 
el yey TL Owoets’ eb O€ pj, OUY EoTHEOMEY” 
15 ov yap auvoieicovtes evOad AAOopev. 


2 68 AS, ins aa) \ ee, ot A 
Hdero Oe Ta een Tade éy TH Sauw el wordy xpdvoy ime Tay 
maldav, Ore ayelpoiey ev TH Eopti Tov “AmdAAwros. 


19 


Arg. Theoer. [7. cipécews tv BoveoAunay]: ev tats Supaxov- 
gals oTdgews MOTE yevouevns Kal TOAAGY mwoAtTay POapevTwr, cis 
budvotay Tod mANnOovs TdAW? eloerOdvTos FSokev “Apremis aitia 
yeyovévar Tis diaAAayhs. of 8& dypotko: Sapa exduioay Kal Thy 
beov yeynOdres dvbpynoav, exeita rats <raév> Gypoikwy dais 
Tomoy @wkay Kal cuvfberav. abdew 5€ pac adrods Eprov enpTn- 
Levous Onpiwy év eaut@ mAcovas rumous ExovTa Kod mhpay mavomep- 
mas dvdrAewy Kal olvoy ev alyelw aoxn@, onovbyv vépovras Tois 
bravraoi, orépavey Te wepikeio Oar Kal Kepara eAdpwy mporeraOat 
kal wera xetpas Exew AaywBdrov. Tov de vikhoavTa AapBavew 
Tov TOD veviknmevou &prov: Kaxeivoy pey ém) THs TeV Supaxovalor 
béve Todkews, Tos SE vevixnuevous cis Tas TeplolKidas xwpeEV 
ayeipovras Eéavrots tas tpopas' Gdew? Be AAA Te madias Kal 
yédwros éxdueva Kal edpnuodvras émideyev’ 


Aéfar trav dyabav tvxay, 

bé£at Tay Uyielay, 

é yA \ lal a 

av hépopes Tapa tas Geod 

* > , , 4 

av éxrdkato Tyra, 

1 Wil: mss omit mpo@.—8ds, Suid. mépoa: rH *AmdAAwvoS 

yuidridos 2 mss moré 3 Schaef: nssd:ddvar = E (aor, 
of éxAapBdvw, exAd(ouar, or éxAayxavw ?); they are thanking for 


food received in A.’s name: mss &y éxAcAdonero (€xaderoato) 
é 
THVA 
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this house;1 may she go to and fro at the loom 
upon electrum.? Aye, I come, I come every year 
like the swallow; | stand in the doorway barefoot, 
so give your gift quickly. For Apollo’s sake I 
prithee, lady, give. If thou give, well; but if thou 
give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither 
to take up our abode with you. 


These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when 
they went begging at the feast of Apollo. 


Is} 


Introduction to Theocritus [the invention of pastoral 
poetry]: At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens 
had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was 
believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. 
The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully 
sang the Goddess’ praises, and the people afterwards made 
those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they 
sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal- 
shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a 
goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a 
garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, 
and in their hands a hare-stick or hurlbat. The winner 
received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at 
Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the 
neighbouring villages begging food. The various songs sung 
by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with 
the following blessing : 


Receive the good luck, receive the good health, 


which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts she 
hath had of you. 


1 je. your son shall marry a wealthy woman who sits on a 
chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in 
a mule-car at her wedding 2 apparently a floor inlaid 
with this metal 
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Ath. 8.360b kopwieral 6 éxadrodyro of TH Kopéyy ayelpovres 
» . Kal Td dddpeva Se in’ avray kopavicuara Kadeirat, ws ioropet 
‘AyvokaAiis 6 ‘Pédios éy Kopwyiorais. Kal xeAiovlCey S¢ kaAdcirar 
map Podiows wyepuds TIs HAAOS, TEpl oF Hyol Geoyvis ev B’ Mepl 
Tay éy Pddy Ovoidy, ypsewy obTws: ‘eldos b€ Tt TOU ayeipely 
xeAdorviver “Pddi0: Kadovaw, 4 yiverar TH Bondpouiayr pyvt. 
xerWoviCery St Adyerat 51a 7d elw9ds emipwrveiobar 
"HAO’, Ade yeArd@v 
Karas @pas dyouca 
Kal Kadovs éviauTous 
éml yaoTépa NevKa 
¢€ a fal uf al 
5 KnNTL VOTAa pedatva. 
Tardbav ov mpokvKre * 
ék TLOvOS olKw 
Vv ze I 
oiva Te déTacT pov 
TUP® TE KaVUTTpOV" 
10 Katupdva* yedowy 
Kal NextGitav 
ovx wOettat.? 
ToTep aTiwpes 7 <tl cov> AaPapeda ; & 
3: f a > A wl > PL irs 
al pév Te d@oets: al dé pn, ovK eadcopes: 
15 1) Tav Ovpav hépwpes 7) OodTépOupov 
q Tay yuvaixa Tav éow KaOnpévar ; 
MiKpa pév cote padiws wy olcopes. 


1 Eust. em) vp. 2 Herm: mss od mpoxuxAeis: Eust. ob 
mar, (nrodpey 3 mss ofkov and ofvov 4 B (ef. kamuptdioy 
and kuKedy) 5 FE: mss ara6, & E (wrongly read ris ob 
and cut out ?) 7 mss ei (bis) and éaoouer 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Hagnocles of 
Rhodes in his Crowmen, the people who went round begging 
for the Crow were called Crowmen ... and their songs 
Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, 
which is sung in Rhodes, and of which Theognis writes as 
follows in the 2nd Book of his Lhodian Festivals: ‘There is a 
kind of begging-round which the Rhedians call the Swallow- 
Round, which takes place in the month of Boédromion,? and 
receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the 
following song : 

See! see! the swallow is here! 

She brings a good season, she brings a good year ; 

White is her breast and black her crest ; 

See, the swallow is here. 


Ho! roll a fruit-cake from your well-filled cot, 
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot ; 
Porridge she'll take, and a bite of hardbake ; 
She never despises good cheer. 


Go we away empty to-day ? 
An thou wilt give us, we'll up and away ; 
But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay. 


Shall we take your door and your lintel also, 
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below? 
She’s not so tall but we'll lift her and all— 

We can easily bear her away. [Over 


1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for xa. yea. in 1, 10 a xeA.), 
Hom. Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 53. 5 (‘ Plato ironically 
bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume 
and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with 
the swallows ’) 2 September—October, but it is clearly a 
Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian 
month into terms of the Attic calendar 
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al xa hépns TL, wéya Te 6 <KavTos> pépors.t 
adivouy’, avouye Tav Ovpav yerroove" 
9 > \ f / ’ ! \ OL. D4 
20 ov yap yepovTes ees AAG TrALOLa, 
tov de dyepuoy rovroy Karédecte mpatos KAedBovdAos 6 Aivdios ev 
Alvdp xpeias yevouerns ovAAoYIs xpnuatov.” 


21 


Moer. 193.4 BadrBides af em) trav apécewy Baces eyrexa- 
paypévat als énéBawoy of dpopets, ty é& Yoov forawro. 516 kad of 
Khpuxes ém) ray tpexdvtwy ‘ BadBida Krr.” kal viv ert A€yovow, 
*Arrixol, bamrAnt de Kowdy. 

Jul. Caes. 318 kal 6 Seirnvos Snxbels eordma wal rots aywriCo- 
Mévots ék TovTOv Tov voiy mpoceixev. “Epurs de éxnputter 


"Apyet pev ayov TOV KAaAN_OTOwV 
a0rAwy Taptas, Katpos O€ Kanet 
pykete pede" ANN axovovtes ® 
TaVv awetépav Kipuxa Boar, 
Barises 680 Oéte 1oda map moba.4 
vixens d€ TéeAos Zi ® perroer. 


22 


Philostr. Gymn. 7 i 5& prbduws axovers TOU KhpuKos, Opas ws 
én) mayrwy TeAEuTIS KnpiTTE: Aye wey Tov Tay ZOAwY Taplay 
ayava, Thy oddAnvyya 5é Tx Tod ’Evvadlov onualvew, mpoKadov- 
heévny tous véous és SmAa. Kedever Se TovTl To KNpvyna Kal 
TovAaioy dpauevous exroddv mot hépev, ovX ws AAEpouevous GAN 
@s Temavuevous TOU adrelper@a. 

Lue. Demon. Vit. 65 bre 3€ cuviney oiKel olds te dv aire 
émixoupely, cimav mpds Tols mapdvras Tov evarydvioy KnpiKeY Toda 

1 Mein.-Wil: mss éy 5) and péya 3h ti (rot, Tt Kal) pépors 
2 mss éoper a. 7. 3 or aiovres (B)? Cob. kAvoyres 4 this 
line not in Jul: Headl.-£: or roby rapa rovv?: mss BadBida 
modos 0. (rédas Oevres) 7d8a mapa méda 5 BE, Klean = Aui, 
ef. Coll. Gr. Dialektinschr. 1149, 1152, 1157: mss Zyvl, perh. 
a modernisation, contra metr. . 
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If you give us but little, then God send you more ; 
The Swallow is here! come, open the door ; 
No graybeards you'll see, but children are we ; 
So we pray you to give us good cheer. 
The custom of begging in this way was introduced by 


Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that 
city of a collection of money.’ 


Pell 


Moeris Atlic Terms: Badides are the grooves made at the 
starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might 
start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day say when 
the race is tobe run: ‘Set foot to foot,’etc. This is the Attic 
word, the Common Greek is $omAné. 


Julian The Caesars: Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence 
and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants. 
Hermes now made proclamation thus : ? 


The match that is steward of noblest games 
begins, and the time calls ‘Come, away’ ; so list to 
our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting- 
threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with 
Zeus. 


22 


Philostratus Gymnastic: If you listen but casually to the 
herald, you find that at the end of each ‘event’ he proclaims 
that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the 
trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning 
the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take 
up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order 
to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from 
doing so. 


Lucian Life of Demonax: When he realised that he could 
no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to his friends the 
so-called movs or ‘foot’ of the herald at the Games ‘The 


1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 
2 these lines were recited in one breath; cf. Gal. Mol. Muse. 
2. 9, Poll. 4. 91, Ammian. 24. 6. 10 
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‘Anye: mev KTA.’ kal mavrwy drooxduevos amHAGe Tov Blov Paidpos 
kat olos del rots évruyxdvovow epaivero. 
Anjyet pév ayov TOV KadrloTOY 
wv rd i \ a 
aOrwv Tapias, Katpos 6 KaNEt 
> = 
pnkeTe wérrewy, [GAN aKovovTes 
Tavvariov onpaivovoay 
/ le x 
candtiyya, véot, déper apapevos 
TovAGaLOV dTroT po TOMY Trat.| + 


23 cis “Adpodirny xat "Epwras 


Luc. Salt. 11 roryapoty nal ro dopa 0 petath dpxovmevor 
dbovarv (of Aakwves) *Appoditns emixAnois éotiv kal ’Epstay, as 
cuykwpaloey adtois kal cvvopxotyro: Kal Oarepoy d€ Tay doparwy 
—ivo yap dderat—xa) didacKariay exer ds xp dpxeicbar ‘Méppw 
yap? pacw ‘& maides, Kr.’ 

t a sit ny 58 
TOpp@ Yop; G) TTALOES, TOOA 
peTaPate kal xwpakate 
Bértwov.2 


24 


Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 tpidy yap xopav Kara tas tpets 
nAtklas cunotapevey év rails Eoprats, 6 mey Trav yepoyTay apxdouevos 
joe 

© t ile 4 os ra 
Apes tox aes GNKLpot veaviat: 
6 8 réy axpadvTwy dpe:Bdueros Creve" 
“Apes 6€ y eipés’ ai 6€ A#s avyaodeos® 
6 6€ Tpitos 6 Tav maldwy 


“Apes 6€ yf éooopecba ToXdAw Kappoves.* 


1 last 33 ll. £ from Philostr.; cf. J, 6. 69 dmrompo pépwr 
2 mss also kwudoare B.; cl. Hesych. xwpdddew- dpxetobat 
3 so Inst. Lac. and Se ips. Laud.: Vit. Lye. ai 5& As mwetpay 
AaBé, Sch. Pl. fv d¢ Afs 7. A. 4 Steph.-B: mss woAAdy 
Kpstocoves 
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match, ete.,’ and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life 
with the smile with which he always met you. 

The match that is steward of noblest games doth 
end, and the time calls ‘Come, away’; [so list, ye 
young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the 
things of the War-God, and take up your oil and 
carry it afar.]? 


23 To ApHropiTe AND THE Loves 


Lucian On Dancing: Thus the song which the Spartans 
sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the 
Loves to join their revels and measures. Moreover one 
of the songs—for there are two—actually contains instruc- 
tions how it ought to be danced: 


For ye must foot it wide-paced, lads, and dance 
your revels better. 


24? 


Plutarch Life of Lycurgus: Three choruses corresponding 
to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan 
festivals, and the old men began by singing 


Striplings stout of yore were we ; 
and the men in the prime of life answered 
That we are; pray look and see; 
to which the third chorus, the boys, replied 
And some day we shall e’en better be. 
See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note 2). 


1 in some of the contests the prize was a jar of oil, but 
the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which 
the competitors anointed themselves 2 Sig Jina whaiay JG, 
Se ips. Laud. 15, Cons. Apoll. 15, Sch. Plat. p. 223, Diogen. 
2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i. $2, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, 
Ars, 51, Poll. 4. 107, Et. Vet. 367 

a3 
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TY’ 
TON EID EProal 
25 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 972 tovaos 5€ xadrcirar 7) mpéry etavOnais Kad 
éxpuois Tay ev TH yevelp Tpixay. 6 pevto: Epatobevns tvoua 
gbns eplOwy enédwxey ev 7G ‘Epp, Aeywy obtw: “HH xeprijris Epibos 
ep’ SWnAod rvadcdvos | devdadldas Tevxovca | Karas Heidev lovaAous.’ 
ovn €art 3é, pnol Aldupos, GAA tuvos eis Ahuntpa, ws 6 ovmiyyos 
mapa TpoiCnviots eis*Apreuiv. %or1 yap obAos Kal TovAos h ex TAY 
Spayparwy cvvayouevy déoun* Kat OVAM 7] Anuhrnp. 

Sem. ap. Ath. 14, 618 (cf. p. 494), amo Tay oby TIS Atunt pos 
etpnudtwy tovs te kdpmous xal tovs Buvovs robs els thy Oeov 


o¥Aous Karotor Kad ioddAovs. oi abtol>® kal dynuhrpovdc Kal 
KaAAtovAa Kat 


mAELOTOV OVAOY ODAOP tet, iovAOD (EL. 


—BAdAot b€ pac epioupyay elvar thy Bdqy. 


26 


Plut. Sept. Sap. 14 émiathoavtos 5¢ ToD Adyou 7d oupmdcioy 
6 pev Oadjs emoindat ay i] ppovery zon Toy "EmimeviOnv bre Bh 
Bobretar mpaynara Exew hay Ta oitla Kal meTTwY éaut@, 
KaOdmep Tittakds. eyw yap, elwe, tijs Eevns Hrovoy adovons 
apos Thy pany év "Epecw yevduevos 


“Anet, pur’, aree' 


Kal yap Dirraxos aret 


peyadas Todos Bacirevov.? 


1 reading doubtful ; see p. 506 above 20 Cas: 3 mss 
dae? (ter), nUAa, Mirr., and pey. MirvAdvas Bac. 





1 Eust. 1162. 42 (émipdvnua eumerés), Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 972, 
Hesych. and Phot. tovdos, Pollux i. 38 (p. 488), Artem. 2. 24, 
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Book III 
OCCUPATIONAL SONGS 
Bays 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: The word 
YovAos is used to mean the first growth of the hair of the 
chin. Eratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the 
name of a spinning-song: ‘ The hireling spinning-woman on 
the lofty gate-house sang pretty fovAo: as she made barley- 
cakes.’? But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the 
Tovaos is a hymn to Demeter like the Troezenian oimyyos to 
Artemis. It seems that odAos or fovAos is the sheaf and 
OdAd (Oulo) is a name of Demeter. 


Semus in Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner (seep. 494above): Thus 
both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called ofAot 
or fovAct from the inventions of Demeter. The same word 
comes in the compounds dyujrpovaAcs (odAos of Demeter) and 
xaAAtovdos (ovAas beautiful) and also in the song: 


A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.® 
But according to other authorities the word means a spinning: 
song. 
26 4 


Plutarch Symposium of the Seven Wise Men: The argument 
having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed 
that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy 
other people by grinding and baking his own food like 
Pittacus. ‘JI heard my hostess,’ said he, ‘singing over the 
millstone when I was at Eresus 


Grind, mill, grind ; 
E’en Pittacus once ground with thee, 
And he was king of a fair countree.’ 


Tz. Chil. 13. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, E.M. 13. 563 ? reading 
doubtful, cf. p. 506 3 ora skein, a skein, etc. 4 cf. 
Ael. V. H. 7.4; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 10 p. 284, 
Isid. Pelus. Ep. 1. 470 p. 440 M 
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27 


Sch. Aesch. Pers. 940 [Mapiavduvod Opnyntipos]’ Kar- 
Alotpatos éy devtépw [epi ‘HpaxActas Titvod tpeis maidas elvat, 
TiptdAav, Maptavduvov, Bépuoy, by? Kuynyerotsta amoddcbat Kad 
BEX pL VOY Maptayduvobs aunt Gépous Opnveiv abtdy, Toy Se Mapay- 
Suvoy abgiioa pédiora thy Opnyntikhy airediay, kal diddtar 
“Yaryviy tov Mapavou Tarepa. kal avAol 5é Tues eigt Maptayduvo) 
émirnderdtnTa exovTes cis TAS Opnvedias, Kal T emibepduevor" 


atret Mapravdvvois cardpots kpovov Jaci 


as Tay Maptayduvay Opnywday ivtey. 


28 


Dio Chrys. 2. 59 [m. tot Bactdéws] pdyny 8 gdny pey 
doerat al mapadékera thy TH "Evvadl@ mpérovoay udda ioxupay 
xa) Sidropoyv, odx Hdoviyv ovde pabuylay pépovoay Tots akovouciv, 
GAN duhhxavoy PdBov kal @dpuBoy . . . &7e de oluar Thy Tapa 
KANTURHY, ofa 7 Tov Aaxwyikey euBarnpiwy, udAa mpérovea TH 
Avkovpyou moAiTelg kal Tois émetndevpacw éxelvors: 


"Aye, @ Xrraptas evavpw 
K@pot martépov ToNlaTay,” 
Rag pev itv mpoBdreobe, 
Sépu 8 EUTOAB@S Barer’ avta, 
Hay petdopevor Tas pais, 
ov yap TaTpLov Ta LardpTa. 
Sch. ad loc: mapaxaAnrtixa éx Tov Tepueae 


3 


29 


Heph. 27 [m. dvaratorixod tod Apiotopavetov]: 7d mevrot 
toy amovdeioy exov GAG mh Tv avamatoToy mapadnyorTa ecioly 
of Aakwrikey Kadovol, mpopepduevar mapaderypya TO 


1 Weck: mss M. pdévoy 2 mss evdydpou Kovpot m. woAinTay 
(-T@y, -Tas, -Ta1) 3 EH: mss Baddrete, Baddovtes 


1 doubtfully classified 2 cf. Tz. Chil. i. 692, Heph. 27 
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Die 


Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariandynian mourner]: Ac- 
cording to Callistratus in the 3rd Book of his work On 
Heracleia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and 
Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is 
mourned to this day by the Mariandynians at midsummer, 
and the second made great improvements in lamentational 
flute-song and was the teacher of Hyagnis father of Marsyas. 
There are certain flutes, called Mariandynian, particularly 
suited to accompanying laments, and the saying 


He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the Ionian 
mode 


refers to this. 
|g) 

Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king]: The only song he 
will sing or listen to will be of the loud and piercing sort 
suitable to the War-God, the sort that does not suggest 
to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror 
and confusion... and moreover, I think, the hortatory 
song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the 
constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city: 


Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town 
of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting 
shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with 
no thought for your life, for to spare that was never 
Sparta’s way. 

Scholiast on the passage: Hortatory lines from the poems 
of Tyrtaeus.® 

298 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the anapaestic verse known 
as Aristophanean]: The type, however, which has the spondaic 
instead of the anapaestic close, is called by some writers 
Laconic, for example : 


(on the anapaestic), Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 98. 26 we o 
Spartae primores fauste nunc Parcas (mistrans. of polpas= 
pépas ? B) ducentes 3 aseription very doubtful 
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a y 
"Ayer, ® Xmdptas EvorrAo. K@pol, ToTl Tay 


*"Apéws xivnaw.t 


Sch. ad loc, eel AAxuay tobTw exphoato, obtos 5& Adnwy. 


A’ 
TON IAIZONTON 
30 


Ath. 14. 629e [1. dpxjoewy]: Fy d& Kal mapa tots idiots 7 
KaAoupevy GvOeua. TaitTny Se wpxotvTo peTa AEkews ToOLAvTNS 
wipotpevar Kal A€yovTes: 

lol if lal \ 
Tlod pot Ta poda, rod por Ta ia, 
fol % bel f 
TOU pol Ta KANGA GEXIVA ; 
NGC ET: Noa 
-Tadi ta posa, tabi Ta ta, 
\ \ \ / 
TAOL TA KANG GéAIVA. 


31, 32, 33 


Poll. 9. 123 «iat 5¢ nal BAA matdial, éy KoTUAN, Xaarniiy 
puiay, ex’ & pia’ Hace, Tpuyodignots, pnrordvOn, XeAlXeAavT, 
oravOapiCery, pabaruylCew, mevrdarba, olrra MaArdies olrra 
“Pol oitta MeAtoat, wAatayerviov, THAepiAoy xKplva, oméppa 
Bihwv, Adrayes, Korn apie, n hey ev KoTUAn, 6 pey mepiaryer 
Tw Xeipe eis Toumlow kal ovvamre, 6 dé ware 70 -ydvu epiordpevos 
abrais gépera, emAaBdy toiv xepoiv TH dpbadruw Tod pepovros. 
ravTnv Ka inndda kal KuByoivda wadovot Thy maididy. h Se 


xadnh puia, Talvia ua bpOarkus mepioplytaytes Evds maidds, 6 
wey mepioTpeperar KnpUTT@Y 


Xarxchv priav Onpaco: 
of 8 amoxpiwdyevot 
Onpaces, AX ov Aner, 
1 mss xodpo: and klyaow 
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Forward, ye arméd children of Sparta, to the 
dance of the War-God. 


Scholiast on the passage: They call this Laconic because 
it was employed by Aleman, who was a Laconian,! 


Book IV 
GAME-SONGS 
30 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [en dances]: One of the 
dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This 
they danced with suitable gestures to the following words: 


Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
And where is my fine parsley? 

—Here are your roses, here are your violets, 
And here is your fine parsley. 


31, 32, 33 


Pollux Onomasticon: There are also other games, In-the- 
Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-mny-good-Sun, Grope-i’-the-Lees, 
Cockchafer, Turtle-tortle, Cross-finger, Kick-Bottom, Five- 
Stones, Avaunt-Apple-nymphs-avaunt- Pomegranates-avaunt- 
Ash-nymphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in Absence, Lilies, Flip- 
the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodman-blind. In the game called 
In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and 
carries another kneeling on them, the latter putting his 
hands on the former’s eyes. This game is also known as 
Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a 
handkerchief tied over his eyes and turns round and round 
crying 

I go a-hunting a Copper Fly ; 
and the others answer 
Hunt you may, but you’ll never come nigh, 
1 ascription very doubtful 
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oKuTeot BuBAivas abtoy malovoi, €es Tivos ad’Tav AaBynTa 7H 
. tex’ & gin’ Hare maidic xpdtov éxe: Tay waldwy civ TH ém- 
Bojpart TOUT, éndtayv védpos emidpaun tov @edy: Ober Kal 
Erparris év owicoais, EO’ HAtos wey melOerat Tots mraidiocs, | 


Stay A€ywou 
~\? 
"Eeey’ @ din’ Frze. 


7 be Tpvyosipnors Tov yerolov xapw elevonrat bet yap Tw és 
Tpuyds Aexayny kaTadedurds, Tepiayayovra omiow TH Xelpe TH 
oTduat avedecOa. 7 Se EnrhohavOn SGov mrqvov eorw, hy kal 
pnrordyOnv Karovow, Hiro ex THs avOnocews TaV whhey i h oby rH 
avOnoe: yiwdmevov: ov gov Alvoy exdjoavres apiaow, 7d 8e 
EAtkoeibas ev Th mrhoet 1 BieAlooera Sep "Aptoropdyns 
Zotxe Aéyewy, *Awdderov dorep MndoAdvOnv tov modds.” i be 
XeAixeAdyy mrapbévey eorly h raldid, mapdmotdy Tt EXovea TH xeteg: 
a Bev yap KdOnra, Kal Kadeirae xeAdyn, ai Se mwepirpexovaow 
dvepwracat 


Nedtyerwva, Te wovels Ev TO pegw ;* 


12 


q Se aroxplverat 
t ? , , 
Mapvop épta cal xpoxav Midnoiav. 
elt’ éxeivar madi exBowow 
e i Tome ie nf Lal > v 
O & &xyoves cou ti Told arre@neTo ; 
n 8 ono 
Aevxav ad inrwy eis Oadaccav Gdato. 
7d de cxavbapl(ew, KrA. 


34 


Ibid. 113 4 8 yvrplvda, 6 wer ev peow KdOnra: Kat Kadetrar 
xutpa, of 5 rlaAovew 4 xviCovew h Kal matovew adtoy mepi- 


1 mss incorp. gloss Te Alvov = 2 siis lengthened metri gr. 
or we must suppose zote:s (so Mein.)—or moieis or moée:s or 
moiéets—intended, with a comic type of dactyl; similarly 
ri moiay below. 





l cf, Hesych. puta yadnq: ‘the name of a game which 
children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their 
hands till one of them is caught’ 2 not the same as In- 
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of 
them. In Shine-out-my-good-Sun the children clap their 
hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. 
Compare Strattis in the Phoenician MWomen: ‘ And more, the 
sun obeys the children when they say 


Shine out my good Sun.’ 


The object of Grope-i’-the-Lees is simply fun. Something is 
put at the bottom of a pan, and the player has to get it out 
with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cock- 
chafer or pyAoAdvén is a winged creature also called pnado- 
Aédvén, which comes either out of the apple-blossom or with 
it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and 
the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what 
Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clowds 763), where he 
says ‘with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.’ 
Turtle-tortle is a girls’ game something like Pots.?. One girl 
sits down—she is called Turtle, while the others run round 
her asking 3 

Turtle-tortle, what dost thou there? 
and she replies 

I’m weaving a weft of Milesian rare. 
And then they ery again 

And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be ? 
and she answers 


He drove a white horse and went splash in the 
sea.4 
Crossfinger is played as follows, etc. 


34 


The Same: In the game of Pots one player sits in the 
middle—he is called Pot—,while the others rnn round him 
plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if 
the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9, 113 (below) 3 cf. Eust. 
1914, 56 (reads xéAes and adds ‘the word is an imperative 
echoing xeAwyn’), Hesych. xered xeAdvn 4 Hippolytus ? 


oe 
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Oeovres. 68 dr” aitod orpeponevov Anoéels avr’ abrod naOnrar, 


éo@ bre <O> 6 Bey exer at Tis xUTpas Kara Thy Keparhy Ti 
Aad mepibéwy ey KUKA®, of OE Talovow adToy émepwrayres 


Tis thy yvTpav ; 
&Keivos amoxpiveTat 
’Avatet 
7] 
Tis mept yvtpay ; 3 
KGKECVOS amoKpiveTat 
*Ry@ Midas: 


ov 5 dv rixn 7G Todi, exetvos dvr’ abtod rep thy xUTpav 
Teplepxer al, 


35 
Hesych. 


/ 
*EEayo yoXor tpayicKxov' 
Ae , ( 
maidias eldos mapa Tapaytivots. 


36 


Plut. Thes. 16. 2 [w. Sacpod rod Kpyrixovd]: “ApiororéAns 5& 
kal avros ev 7H Bortiaiwy Todrrela dAds eorw ob voullwy 
2 ~ x ™~ cod f > Ag A >, = 
avatpetabat Tous Tatoas ind Tov Miva, GANG Onrevorras ev Th 
Kparn kar arynpdc ice: kat more Kpiras ebxhy TOA CY amodibdyras 
avopdmay axapxny els Acrgobs dmooreAAew, Tots 8€ Tepromevors 
dvaperxOevras exydvous exeivwy cuvetedOeiv ws Se odvk Hoy ixavol 
Tpepe Eavrovs avTdb, mp&roy wey eis “ITaAlay Siamepioa KaKet 
Karoikely wept Thy ‘lamuyiay, exeidey De abs eis Opdxny Komi Ojvat 
Kal KAnOjvat Bortiatovs: 8) Tas Képas Trav Borrialwy Bbvoiay Tid 
Tedovaas enddew 


"Twpev els AOnvas. 


1 some mss omit ava(el to Kaxeivos 





1 the verb has to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob. 
=‘I’m donkey,’ cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106 LF elie 
Hesych. xuTplvda 4 cf. Plut. Q@. Gr. 35 (why it was 


the custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced 
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is 
caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief player holds on 
to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round 
in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking 


Who watches the pot ?1 
and he replies 
The pot’s a-boiling ; 
or else they say 
Who's round the pot? 
and he replies 
I, Midas,? 


and whoever he reaches with his foot takes his place. ® 


35 
Hesychius Glossary 


I lead off a little lame goat: 


a game played at Tarentum. 


36 


Plutarch Life of Theseus [the Cretan tribute]: Moreover 
Aristotle himself in his Constituticn of Bottiaca clearly does 
not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to 
death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of 
their lives as slaves in Crete; and he declares that the 
Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of 
an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these 
Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves 
there, first crossed over into Italy and settled in the district 
of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they canre 
to be called Bottiaeans; which is the reason why the 
Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice 


Off to Athens we will go.4 


‘ Off to Athens’ etc.) ‘. . . Hence the daughters of the 
Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their 
festivals ‘‘ Off to Athens” etc.’ 
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37 


Sch. Ar. Av. 54 [1G oxére Oeve rhy wérpay] mpbs thy Tov 
maldwy cuvnbelay rodTo AEyet' pacl yap exeivor mpbs AAANAOUS 
iddyres dprea, 

Ads TO oKEhos TH TéTp| 
Kal TETWOL TOpVvEd. 


19g 
ATIOTPENTIKON 


38 


- Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci orpiyya ap(pell- 
ant), quod maleticis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas 
volaticas etiam vocant. itaque solent his verbis eas veluti 
avertere Graeci : 


Erpiyy dmomoumety run 
otpiryy” amo Aady® 

épuiy avwvuptav 

OKUTOPOUS eT VHAS. 


38 A 


Plin. N.H. 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert 
muscum siccum, canum. Hic fricatur altero lapide addita 
hominis saliva; illo lapide tangitur impetigo; qui tangit 
dicit : 


pevyete xavOapioes: AVKOS dypLos Dupe SewoKer.4 


1H: mss mecotvra: ra bpvea: perh. oxédos merpz dés 
2 BE, cf. unxdopar: mss vuerikonay: edd. vukriBoay or 
vuxrikdpaka from Heysch. orplyaos 3 Haupt-B: mss. 
SYPPINTA TIOMMEIEN N. ZSYPINTATOAAON 4 mss also 
aipa 6. 





1 or female magicians 2 cf. Plin. W.H. 11. 2382 "*the 
period to which this and the next two songs or sayings 
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37 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds [‘kick the rock’]: This 
vefers to the children’s custoin of saying to one another when 
they see birds; 


Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly. 


Book V 
AVERTING-SONGS 
38 


Festus On the Meaning of Words: According to Verrius the 
Greeks call the scritch-ow] otpiyt, a name which is given to 
evil women? whom they also call ‘fliers’ or sorceresses, 
Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words: 


Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, 


from the peoples; away with the bird we may not 
name to the ships that sail so fast.? 


38 AS 


Pliny Natural Iistory: A stone which is commonly to be 
found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the 
addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, 
and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier 
saying 


Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf? is after 
you. 


belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ‘ you’ 
indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date 
4 the ‘ wolf’ is perh. a kind of venomous spider described by 
Aristotle 7.4. 9. 39. 1 as being ‘small, particoloured, active, 
and a good leaper,’ but compare 38 C . 
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38 B 
Marcellus Emp. Jfed. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) 
oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc remedinm 


efficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine 
varulum punges, et per punctorum singulas vices carmen hoc 
dices : 


hevye, pevye’ 
KpiOn oe Si@Ket. 
38 C is 


Alex. Trall. Art. Jed. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex 
calidis et biliosis humoribus nascente]: Annulum ferreum 
accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efficito, atque ita in 
octangulum inscribito : 


pedye, hedy’, lov yorr: 
6 Kopvdaros ce Entei 


Sy 
EPOTIKON 
39 


Ath. 14. 619c [m. “Hpipavidos]: . . ev eroincé re kal roinocaca 
mepirfet Kara Thy epnuiay, &s pac, dvaBowoa nat ddovca +d 
KaAoUpevoy voutoy ev @ earl: 


Maxpat Spves, & Mévadxa. 


40 


Plut. Amator. 17 [m. KAcoudxou rod bapoadtou]: “Hxev émi- 
koupos XaAxidedat Tov OcacarCiKod Kab nyeuwy im) ikov,” roAELou 
mpos Eperptets akudCovros: kal roy meCdv eddner Tols XaAktdevouv 
éppacba, Tos & inméas wey’ Epyov hv Scacba Trav rodrepiwy 
mapexadouy 5H Tov KAeduaxov kvdpa Aaumpdy byTa Thy Wuxhy ot 


a 


cippaxo: mpatov uBadrAcw eis Tovsinnéas, 6 3 hpwrnoe rapovra 
 B: mss x. eChre ? suppl. Bernardakis 
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38 B 


Marcellus Empiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores 
may be cured thus: . . . This remedy is also efficacious: 
Take nine barleycorns and prick your stye with their points, 
saying at each prick: 

Away with you, away with you: barleycorn is 
after you. 


38 C 


Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of 
hot and bilious ‘humours’]: Take an iron ring and make it 
into an octangle and in the octangle write the words: 

Away with you, away-ho, bile; the sky-lark’s 
a-seeking you. 


Book 6 
LOVE-SONGS 
39 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner {the story of Eriphanis}:}. . . 
Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or 
Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she 
wandered in the wilds; from this song comes the line: 


The oaks grow high, Menalcas. 


40 


Plutarch Amatorius [Cleomachus of Pharsalus]: He 
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the 
Chalcidians at the height of their war with Eretria. Now 
though the enemy’s infantry did not seem formidable, their 
cavalry was quite the reverse; so the allied troops called 
upon Cleomachus, who was noted for his valour, to lead an 
attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, was on 


1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 498. 
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voy (Ep pevoy ei péddor Beaobar Toy ayava: piioavtos BE Tov 
veavickov kat piAoppdyws airy donacapevou kal +d Kpdvos émt- 
bévros, emvyaupwOels 6 KAeduaxos kal robs apictous Tay Ocoodrwy 
ouvaryary ay mepl attoy e&fAace Aapmpes kal xpooemece Tois 
morcpiots, aote ouvrapazat Kal rpeWacbat bi inmundy- éx 5€ rovTov 
ka} Tay émAit@y guysvray, évinnoay Kata kpdros of XaAdniders. 
Toy perro KAedpaxoy amobayety raver uxe® Tapoy 8 abrov 
derxvbovow év ayopa Xadnibels, eg’ ob péxpt viv 6 Heyas eperrnke 
kiwyy Kal To madepacreiy apérepoy ev Woye TiBépevot TOTE aANOY 
érépwy nysmnoay Kal eriunoay. "ApiororeAns de roy pev 
KAeduaxoy BrAws arobavety onoi, KparhoayTa, TAY "Eperpiewy Th 
eaxn tov 8 imdb rod épwpevov pirnbevra Tay amd Opdens XaA- 
Kidewy yeveo Oat meupdevra tots év EvBola Xadnidedow emixavpov 
dbev EbecOa mapa Tois Xadnidetouw- 


°O watdes of Xapitwv te Kal Tatépwyv AadxeT + 
ec OrGr, 
pH pboveid” apas ayaboiow omediay: 
_ ov yep avopeia Kal 6 AvatpEdns Epws 
evi? Xanrxidéwv Oddret ToMecow? 


Avtay hy bvoua Th epaoth, TE 8 epwuev Pidtoros, ws ev Tots 
Aitlots Atovictos 5 moa:nrys ioropyce. 


41 


Ath. 15. 697 b OdAmiavds yap Tas Kamupworépas @gbas dondCerat 
PGAAOY TaY eomovdarmevwr- olai eiow ai Aoxpikal kaAovpevar, 
Botxixal rwes Thy puaw brapxovoa, ws Kal Ade 

o / n 

Q, te maaXers ; A Bn T™poogs ap, ixeredoo* 
mp kai Monely xeivov, aviore, ft) KaKOV 

péya <ce> movtion eae? Ta Sethaxpay. 

apepa Kal oy TO has dia Tas Oupides ovK 


eloopas ; 
1 Mein: mss éAdyere 2 Wil: mss énf 3 Headl : 
MS8 70A<o1v 4 perh. ixeredw 5 Dind.-Wil: mss p. 


mothons: ral we ® B: mss 457 7 Mein._Z: mss éxopns 
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. 
‘Yes’ said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a 
kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best 
men of his squadron and, sallying forth in his might, attacked 
the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into con- 
fusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed 
them, and the Chalcidians won an overwhelming victory, 
though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is 
shown in his allies’ marketplace, where the great pillar 
stands to this day, and the Chalcidians thenceforward held 
in notable regard a form of affection which they had before 
disapproved. According to Aristotle,! however, though it is 
true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against 
the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a 
Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in 
these lines: ~ 


Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy 
stock, grudge not to good men converse with your 
beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the 
looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manli- 
ness. 


The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, 
if we may believe the poet Dionysius in his Origins. 


41 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: For Ulpian takes more 
kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for 
instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a 
risqué type like this : 

O what is wrong? I beg you, do not betray us. 
Rise and go before he comes, or he'll do some great 
harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E’en now ‘tis 
day ; see you not the light through the window? 


Lyte Gs} 
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ToWvTwY yap dopeTay ailTod maga mANpns Hn Powixn, ev H kal 
avrds mepiner KaAauiCwy mera Tav Tovs KoAaBpovs KadovUEvoUS 
ouvridévtwr, 


Veg! 
EIS ANOPOTOTS 
42 


Paus. 4, 16, 6 Apirropeve: 5¢, ds avérrpeper és Thy "Avdaviay, 
Tawvias ai yuvaixes kal 7a @paia émBddrAdrovca Tov avOay eweAcyov 
dopa 7d Kal és Nuas rt ddduevov: 

"Es Te péaov medlov SrevuKdaplov é és 7 dpos axpov 
eimeT Aptotouévns Tots AaxeSarpoviors. 


SKOAION 
eloaryary?) 
Sch. Plut. Gorg. 451e (8) S«odov Aéyerar oi) 


TapotvLos po, Os pev Arxaiapxos év TO rept 
Movorrdy * Ayovev, 6Tt Tpia yéevn Vv Bdav_ TO pev 
vTO TavToD gSopevov <j 70 6é Uno mavr@v fev 
adra> Kad’ éva é&Rs, 70 dé bo Trav ouvetord- 
TOV OS eTuxXe TH taker, 0 & 6y Kadretcbar <d1a THY 
Ttaéw> oKONLOV™ as 6é "A pio roEevos Kal Dirrxs o 
fouciKos, OTL ev TOs yapmots Tepl pilav TpaTrefav 

1 cf. Ath. 15. 694a (below, p. 560)  ? Suid. and Phot. s. 


oKéaAtov 





1 to the same tradition possibly belong the Marisaewm 
Melos, Powell Collect. Alex, p. 184, and the MapaxAavatéupoy 
(Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment) ibid. p. 177 2 it is not clear 
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned 
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Songs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia,! 
where he* himself went about playing on the flute with the 
composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances. 


Boox VII 
TO MEN 
42 


Pausanias Description of Greece: When Aristomenes 
returned to Andania® the women pelted him with ribbons 
and all the flowers in season, reciting the song which is sung 
even to this day: 

To the midst of Stenyclarus plain, to the top of the 
mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans. 


SCOLIA 
INTRODUCTION 


Scholiast on Plato Gorgias: (2) Scolion is the 
name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was 
so called, according to Dicaearchus in his treatise on 
The Musical Competitions, because there were three 
kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the 
guests together, the second by all in due order one 
by one, and the third by the best performers just as 
it happened, the last being called, because of the 
haphazard arrangement, scolia. On the other hand 
Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare 
that they used to set a number of dining-couches 


earlier, aud not to ‘Doctor’ Ulpian; but the epitomator is 
probably at fault 3 after his defeat of the Spartans in 
the Second Messenian War 
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mroXhas chivas TiOévtes, Tapa [épos eEis puppivas 
exovtes 7} Sddvas 7 ov yopas ral épotixa 
guvtova. 1 O€ epiodos cKONA éyivero dua THY 
ovvbeciy TOY KAWOY él oiKnLaTwY TOAVY@ViOD 
ovcay, Kal TOUT® Kal Tas é7 a’Tas KaTaKNiceELs 
mapaBvatous yiverOar. ov ba THY pedoTroLiay 
otv, dua O€ TH THs puppivns cKodLay diadoatw 
TavTyn Kal Tas @das gKOALAaS KaNEtcAaL. (y) 
"AOnvnow év 76 TpvtTavei@ Tapa ToTOV oKOALA 
HOETO Els TLVAS, WaoTEp els “Appodsov, “AdunTor, 
Tedapdva- elpnabat 6 avTO aKONLOV Kar avri- 
ppacw, O71 pabea Kal OduyoaTEXa aS émuypapu- 
pata woeTo & éxarelro oKOMA, VT UT poTEWOvT@Y 
GANHAOLS TOV TULTOTaY, KaL HAEYYXOVTO OL pr) 
GOovTES HS Apmovoot. 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 1364 [emevta & éxédeve’ avrov 
ana Huppivny AaBovta Tay Alaytrou reEae Ti 
por]: Atkaiapxos ev TO mept Movorxav ’“Ayover 

‘ere 6€ Kowov TL 7400s paiveras cuvaxodouGely 
Tols StepKopévors ele pera pédous elTe dveu 
pédous éXovTas Te év 7H xeupl motetaBat THY 
agryynaw. ol Te yap dSovres év Tots gupToatous 
éx Tararas TLVOS mapadécews Kkr@va badvns 7 
puppivns AaBovtes ddovew.’ 


Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1. 5 Jin: €qel TOL Kal TA OKOALA 
gacw ov yevos dopator elvat TET-OUN LEV OY 
acapas, arn 6Tt Tp@Tov pev HOov Bony TOU Beov 
Kowas avavtes ula hovy maavifovtes, SevTEpov 





1 of, Suid. s. cxoAloy (a’) Hesych. s.v. and dew mpds wupplyny 
2 the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below) 
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one 
after the other sang proverbs and love-songs of a 
serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The 
course followed among them was skolios or ‘ crooked’ 
owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal 
rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the 
songs, according to these authorities, were not called 
crooked because of their metrical structure but 
because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle- 
twig as it passed from hand to hand.1—(3) In the 
Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia were sung 
over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, 
Admetus, Telamon ;* and this type of song was so 
called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what 
you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like 
‘epigrams’ (or metrical inscriptions), had but few 
lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in 
turn, and those who did not sing were thus shown to 
be unmusical.$ 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [‘ And then I 
told him first to take the sprig and recite me some- 
thing from Aeschylus’]}: To quote Dicaearchus’ 
Musical Competitions, ‘Moreover it appears to be 
natural for a man who gives a recitation or a song to 
do so with something in his hand. After-dinner 
singers by an old-established custom sing holding a 
branch of bay or myrtle.’ 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems: We are told that 
the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed 
songs, but were so called because the ancients first 
sang to the God a paean in which all the guests 


points to these scolia having formed a book; cf. on 14, 15, 
21, and Sch. Ar. Ach, 980 (Reitz. ) 3 ef. Diogen, 2. 68 
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& epekiis éxaoT@ _bupaivns mapadidomevns, Hv 
aigaxov olpar Sua 76 aoew TOY deEdpevov éxddouv" 
emt dé ToUT@ AVpas mepibepoperns 6 0 pev TreTraLoev- 
pévos édduBave Kal qnoev apuolopevos, Tov S 
apovawy ob T poo Lepevery, oKOALOY wvopnacby 70 
ft) Kowvov avutov pn de padiov. arrow bé pace THY 
pupaivny ov KabeERs Badiver, ara Kal? exaaTov 
amo KXivyS emi KALYNV SiadépecPar TOV yap 
TpOTOVY dcavTa TO TpeTw THs Sevtépas KALWS 
amoaTtedNew, éxetvov 6€ TH TPOTM THS TpiTHS, 
ita Tov SevTEpoyv opoiws TO Seutépa, Kal <d1a> 
TO TOLKLAOY KAl TOAUKAMTES WS EOLKE THS TEPLOOOU 
aKoALoy @vopacbn. 

Sele Arr: Vesp. 1222 [ra TKON OT WS déEn 
Karas]: apxaiov Bos € ETTLOMEVOUS aoew aKonou- 
Gus 7@ TPOTO, él TAvaatto, THS dis Ta efijs. 
Kat yap o é& dpxis Sapuny 3) i) Buppivay KATEXOD 
mee Supervisor 7 } {THI LXopov pédy axpis ob Undere, 
Kal pera TavTa © EBovneTo edidou, ovNX os 4 
Tagis amyre. Kal éreyev o deEdpuevos rapa Tod 
mpwtov ta é&fs, Kaxeivos érediOov Tmakw 
éBovnero. Oud TO mavras ovv an poaboxiras 
adety Kal Aeyely TA MEAN, TKONLA ELpHTaL Ova THY 
ducKodlav. 

Ibid. 1239 of dé pac ws eos. Hv Tov pi Suva- 
pevov év Tots cupTociots <7 pos Avpay>* Goat 
dadvns KrOva i) puppivns AaBovta pos TodTOY 


1 Reitzenstein 





1 cf. Cic. Tuse. 1. 4 Themistocles . . . cum in epulis 
recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior eich, Clenmeeall. 
Paed, 2, 44, 3, Tzetz. tauB. rexv. Kop. 82 
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a 
myrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called 
atgaxos because, I take it, the guest who took it 
sang (adev); thirdly they passed round a lyre which 
every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, 
but which was refused by the unmusical,! this last 
type of song being called scolion or crooked because 
it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other 
writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round 
in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to 
a guest reclining on another; the first, having 
finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the 
second couch, and he to the first on the third, and 
then the second in like manner to the second; and 
the scolion received its name of ‘crooked’ very 
naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle's 
course.? 


Scholiast on Aristophanes JWasps [‘ Mind you take 
up the scolia properly’]: There was an ancient 
custom by which the guests at a feast sang one 
after the other, beginning where their predecessor 
ended. ‘The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and 
sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichorus up 
to a point of his own choosing, and then offered 
the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he 
reclined. This guest would then continue where 
the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to 
the man of his choice. The songs wlfere called 
scolia or ‘crooked’ because of the difficulty involved 
in singing or reciting the lines without due warning. 


The Same: According to some authorities it was 
the custom for any guest who could not sing to the 
lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as 
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wv ica % 3 .." fol t a e A aw 

adew. ... OTL ovK amo Tov EERS 1) AVpa Tois 
. CG 2 18 > Dig) s ‘ ‘ Ni 

oupToTals €d(60T0, AAN évardAde€, bia THY TKOALAY 
a , \ Noy 

THS Nupas Teptpopav cKoALAa EdEYETO. 


Ar. Vesp. 1216. BAEAYKAEON xat OIAOKAEON. 


BA. 
PI. 


BA. 
1221 


1230 


1235 
BA. 


ef A ie as f 3 rd 
véwp Kata xXetpos’ Tas TpaTélas eiaéper* 
becmvobpev: arrovevipped’ dn orévdopev. 
Tpos Tav Oedy, evvTULOV EoTL@pela ; 
avaAntpls évebvoncerv: of 6€ cupToTat 
elaly Oéwpos, Aiaxyivns, Davos, Kréwr, 
E€vos Tis TEpos pos Keparhs AKéoTopos. 

A AY A f by i a 
TOUVTOLS EvvwY TA TKONL Orrws SéFEL KAAS. 
arGes ; ws ovdels Avaxpiov dé€erat. 
sees ” a \ ‘ a 3) ee i ae 
é€y@ eloopar’ Kal dn yap eth éyw Kréwz, 
dw b€ mpatos “Appodiou: dé€ar dé od. 

3 \ , Tee A ¥ x79 ig 
Ovéels remot avnp éyevt “AOnvats 
ovxY ovTa ye Tavoipyos <a> au>t 
KNETTNS. 
\ At , . , 
tout ov Spaces ; Tapatrodet Bowpevos: 

ra NY 3 cal AY a 
pryoe yap éEorelv ce kai Suaddepetv 
Kal tTHobe THS yHs eerAav. DI. dyw dé ye 
dav atretry, vy AV, Etepov acopar. 

"OQ "vOpwd’ obtos 6 patvopevos TO péya 
KpaTos 
dvtpéwecs Eve Tav TOA? & © ExeTat poTras. 


tt 8 6tav O€wpos mpos Today KaTtaxel- 
pevos 

wv r if. a ert 

adn Kréwvos AaBdpevos ths Se€ras 
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it were)! to it. ... The lyre not being passed on to 
the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs were 
called ‘crooked’ after its crooked course.” 


Aristophanes JVasps: BpELycLeon and PuitocLeon 


B. (in dumb-show) Water for the hands !—bring 
in the tables—We dine.—We've had the after- 
wash,—Now the libation. 

P. Good Heavens! is our feast a dream? 

B. The flute-girl’s played.—The guests are 
Theorus, Aeschines, Phanus, Cleon, Acestor, and a 
stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia 
properly with this company. 

P. Why, of course; I'll do it better than any 
Diacrian. 

B. Pll test you. Now, I’m Cleon, and I start 
with the Harmodius. You shall take it up after 
me. (sings) None was e’er born at Athens who— 

P. (sings) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you. 

B. Oh that’s your game, is it? You'll die of 
execration. He'll swear he'll ruin you and have 
your blood and get you banished. 

P. Well, if he blusters, why, I'll sing another. 


This man who's so mad to get all in his grip 
Will o’ertopple the State ; she’s just ready to tip. 


B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes 
Cleon by the hand and sings: 


1 i.e. recite 2 cf, Ath. 15, 693f. below, p. S60) 
34 parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been 
included in the book of Scolia 





1 Bentl. 
3)9)5) 
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"Aduntov Royov, @ "Taipe, pabav Tovs 
ayabovs ides 
1240 tovTw Ti AéEets oKOALOV; DI. wdiKds eyo, 
> yv e! t 
OvK €oTLV adwTrexicery 
ovd audortéporce yiyvecbar pirov. 
BA, peta todtov Alayivns o Lérrov déEerat, 
avnp copes kal pova.xos: Kat aceTar 
1245 Xpipara kal Biav Krertayopa te Kadpot 
peta OetTdrav 
@I. rodra b7 Stexoutracas av Kayo 


BA. touti pév érekds ot y e&eTictacau 
1250 6rrws 6 él Setmvov eis PtdoxtHpovos ipev. 


Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1235 (above) é« trav “AXxKaiov 6é 
Tmapwoet eis Kréwva &s pawopevov. 


Thid. 1239 (above) "Aduxjtov Aoyov: Kai TovTO 
apyn ckoriou: éEfAs 5é éote’ ‘TaY SetA@v améyou 
yous bte dethOv OALya xapts. Kal év Tledapyois: 

0 pev dev *Adpuntov Aoryov ™pos puppivny, 

o & avtov nvayxater ‘“Appodiou pédos. 
‘Hpodixos Se év tots Kapwdoupévois kal tov 
“Aduntov avayéypade trapagels ta Tod Kpativou 
ex Netpovev: 


1 prob. preserves the metre of the original; ¢g. dovs 
amavtas amexBadels Tupavvous 





1 the original was perh, ‘ You shall turn the tyrants out’ 
2 de. substitutes nawépevos ‘mad’ for paiduevos ‘seeking’ 
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Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad ; be friends with the 
brave and good ; 


how will you cap that ? 

P, Oh, first rate. 

I'd play no fox's tricks if I were you, 
With both sides to be friends nill never do. 

B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines 
son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, 
who'll sing : 

If to me and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle 

stout 


And a few brave men of Thessaly— 


P. —You’ve won our bragging-bout.? 
B. I see you're quite au fait at the game; so let’s 
be off to Philoctemon’s to dinner. 


Scholiast on 1. 1235 (above): The poet is parody- 
ing Alcaeus, making Cleon ‘ mad,’? 


The Same on 1. 1239: ‘ Learn wisdom of Admetus, 
lad; be friends with the brave and good’ :—This 
too is the beginning of a scolion; the next line is 


The coward is the man to shun; he knows no 
gratitude. 


Compare Aristophanes in the Storks : 


‘The one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig “ Learn 
wisdom of Admetus,” and the other compelled him 
to sing the Harmodius-song instead.’ 


Herodicus, in his treatise on Persons Satirised in 
Comedy, has included Admetus (or the Admetus- 
song), comparing Cratinus in the Chetrones: 
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Krertayopas dade étav Adprjtov médos avrj. 


. z ‘s A C4 2 / ta 5 
; Ibid : Krevraryope: aris eyevena meni, 
KrXertayopas pédos A€yovat TO eis avTnv, KNevta- 
ryopav. 
An Eysisi 2 oi 
vov pev yap étav €XOwpev és Aaxedaipova 
/ > ‘ / we vi 
vnghovtes, evOus Bréropev OTe Tapakopev" 
aoO OTL pev dv Aéywouy ovK axovoper, 
ae y , ay? « a 
a & ov Xéyouat, TAVO’ UTrovevonKaper, 
i 2 / + > % \ na % fal Cf 
1235 ayyéAXopev 8 ov Ta’Ta THY aVTOV TéEpL. 
vuvi 8 adravT ipeckev' aT eb wey ye TLS 
door Tehapavos, Krectayopas aédecy €or, 
emnvécapey av Kal TpoTETLMpKIT AME. 


Sch. ad loc, TeXapavos: apyy Tivos aKOXLoV 
‘Tlat TedXapavos aiyunra’ .. 6 6€ vods ote Ta 
> ? / a i re 
evavTia Néyomev EavTols Kal TpaTTOpEV’ OTAaV yap 
Tis don ato THY aKoriwy TlivSapov, A€éyouev OTe 
bef wadrov abe avd Krectaydpas THs Towntplas: 
€ A G , 7 pP 34 

, > 
7 yap Krerrayopa Tointpta nv Aakwvikyn, 1S 
> a , 
pépvyntar kat ev Aavaiow Apiotodarns. 


Suid. cxodov: (8 )Oropunwa éyparvev Tuparvieoy 
TEept TOU GKoALOD péTpov 6 TpoeTaOn av’T@ vd 
Taiov Kaicapos. 





1 7.e. to the music of the Cleit., cf. p. 575 n. 2 2 there 
is a good deal of confusion here; but the ascription of the 
Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed 
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‘to sing the song of Cleitagora to the tune of the 
Admetus.’ 


Another Scholiast: ‘To Cleitagora’: Who was a 
poetess; by ‘the song of Cleitagora’ is meant the 
song to (or on) herself, Cleitagora. 


Aristophanes Lysistrata : 

Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we 
immediately look to see what mischief we can do, 
and therefore what they do say we don’t hear and 
what they don’t say we suspect, and give them 
messages which contradict one another. To-day 
everything pleased them, so that if anybody were 
to have sung the Telamon instead of the Cleitagora,! 
we should have thanked him and forsworn our- 
selves. 


Scholiast on the passage: The Telamon:—The 
beginning of a scolion ‘Son of Telamon, spearman 
Aias’ ... The meaning is that we say and do 
mutually inconsistent things. For when anybody 
sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that 
he ought to sing one of those of the poetess 
Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora was a Spartan poetess 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughters of 
Danaiis,” 


Suidas Lezxicon: Scolion :—(2) Tyrannion wrote a 
Treatise on the Scolion-Metre at the instigation of 
the Emperor Gaius. 


See also Procl. Chrest. (Phot, 321 A 3 Bek.), 
Didym. ap. EM. 718. 55, Eust. 1574. 14, Cram. 
4,0, 4. 314. 4, Timocr. 8 (vol. ii. p. 426). 
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A’ 
ATTIKQN ZTKOAION 


Ath. 15. 693£ éuéuynyro 8&1 woAAol Kal ray ’Artixay éxelywy 
ckoAlwy: arep xal abta &kidy eorl coi amouynuovetoa did Te Thy 
apxadrnta Kal apéAciay tev womncdytwy,? emaiwoupevwy ém) TH 
idég ravtn THs momrTikns ’AAKatov te kal *AvakpeoyTos, ws 
*Apicroddvns maplornow ev Aatadedow A€ywv olTws* 


doay 34 mot oKdALdv Tt AaBwy *AAKatov Kk Avaxpéovros. 


kal MpdtiAva 0 y Stxvwvia eBavpacero éml ri TaY ckoMwy moqoeL. 

, 5 a 3 . e 2 2 
okdAta 5€ KaAobyrat ov KaTa Toy THS peAomotias Tpdmoy Ort 

5 , Se Ow x 43 ond 

oKOALOS Av—Aéyouow yap éy Tais avetmevats eivat Ta*® oKdALIaA— 
GAG tpiav yevav bytav, &s onow *Aptépav 6 Kacavdpeds ev 
devrépe BiBAlwy Xphoews, ev @* ra mepl tas auvovclas hy 
dddueva, Gv 7d pev mpatoy hy & Bh mavtas dew vouos Av, 7d 
de Sevrepoy 8 3H wdyres wey Fdov, od why AAG <Kal?” Eva>® ye, 
Kata Twa mepiodoy e& brodoxns, Kal Thy éwl maor Tdkw Exor, 
<rd> zplrov 5&° of meretxov obKéTt maytes, GAN of ouverol 
Soxobytes elvat povot, Kal kata romov bvtwa, del? roXOLEY 
byres—Sidmep ws aratiay Twa udvov mapa TaAAG Exoy Td BHO 
fipa whe etiis yevdpevoy GAA’ Grou eruxer elvar oKdALOY EKATON 
td 5é TowodToy TdeTo éméTe Ta Kova Kal TaCW dvayKaia TéAOS 
AdBor evradOa yap 8 Tay copay Exacroy Pony Twa KaAny cis 

he ; he oe 4 5 a 
pécoy jklovy mpodeperv. KaArny de ravTny evdurCov, THY Wapaveriv 
Té Twa Kal yveunv exew Soxovoav Xpysipny eis Toy Biov. 

Tay ody deimvocogioTay 6 wev Tis CAeye TaY TKoAlwy TddE, 6 BE 
mis Téde° mdvta 8 hy 7a AexOevTa TadTa: 


1 sugy. Kaib: mss 8 of 2 Kaib: mss insert cal toy 
3 Reitz: mss ra after yap 4 E: mss ols 5 Reitz. 


6 B(7é6 add. Kaib.): mss tpiroy d€ nal tiv é m. 7. Exov 
7 Runck : mss rémoy Tuva ei 
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Book I 
AVC) SC OIL TATS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Many of the guests men- 
tioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. 
These too call for notice here because of the ancient and 
simple style in which they are written, Alcaeus and 
Anacreon being famous for this particular type of poem, 
witness Aristophanes in the Bangueters: ‘Take and sing 
a drinking-song of Alcaeus or Anacreon.’ Another cele- 
brated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sicyon. These songs 
are so called not because the style of verse in which they 
are written is oxoA:és or ‘crooked,’ for they are said to be 
reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to 
Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of 
Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there 
were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom 
sung by all the company together, and the second ina kind 
of succession round the table in which no gaps were allowed ; 
the third, unlike the other two, was performed only by the 
guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the 
order in which they sat, and so was called oxdAtoy or 
‘crooked song’ only as being irregular compared with the 
others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in 
succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover 
the scolia were sung after the songs which were general and 
compulsory. When those were over each of the really 
musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a 
good song, ‘good’ meaning one which appeared to contain 
some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility. 

Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now 
recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All 
that were given will be found in the following pages.? 


1 of. Eust. 1574. 6 2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of 
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, 
ef. Dio Chr. 2. 95; it tloes not appear to have been 
chronological 
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1 
Tladras Tprtoyéver’, dvaca “AOnva, 
: : 
dp0ou THvbe TOALY TE Kal TOXITAS 
atep adyéwv Kal oTdoewy 
Kat Gavatov dopav ov Te Kal TATHp. 
2 
Tl\ovtov pytépa 7 "Opmuay co aeldw 
Arjpnrpa areparndopors év @pals, 
aé TE, TAL Atos, Depoepary: 
xaipetov, ev 6é Tavd’ dupéretov modu. 


3 


Ev AnAw mor érixte watde Aaa, 

PoiBov ypvooxdpay, avart ’ATOdN,4 

édagpyBorov 7 aypotépav 

“Apteuwy, & yuvatcav péy ever Kpatos. 
4 

°O Tlav, Apradias pédmv creevvas,® 

opxnota Bpopiats oradé Nvydats, 

yeraoass, iw Iav,® ex’ éuais 

eippoot taiadS cordais Keyapnpévos.” 


2 


3 


5 


"Evixnoapev ws éBovrcpecOa, 

Kat vieny edocav Beol pépovtes 

eg Tapa Ildvdpocov <Kexportav 
|  hpa> pirnv <1’> ’AOnvav <morjoyov.> 


1 Cas,-E: mss pytép’ ’Odvuptiav edo 2 Cant: mss 
&uperov 3 Herm: mss waiSa (er réxva) A. 4 Ilg: mss 
-wVa 5 Herm: mss iw May and pedéwy 8 Bycialine 1: 
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1 


Trito-born Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou 
this City and her people, thou and thy Father, 
without pains or strifes or untimely deaths. 


2 


Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, 
I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee 
Persephoné daughter of Zeus; all hail, ye twain, 
and protect this City. 


3 


In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain, 
Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and 
Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so 
great sway over women. 


Al 

O Pan, thou Lord of famed Arcadia, comrade- 
dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, 
ho Pan! with pleasure at these my merry songs. 


5 
We have won as we wished, and the Gods have 
given victory [for the sake of Cecropian] Pandrosus 
and her friend Athena [upholder of cities].* 
1 the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to 
its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its 


resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 Bgk. is hardly fortuitous 
(Ilgen) 2 the latter half restored ¢.g. 





mss yeAaoiaio TI. 7 Wil: mss cippocdvais and aoéais 
Gowde (herde) Ke. 8 E: mss Mavdpdécov ws ¢. *A0. 
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6 
Ei@? é& fv omotds tus Hv Exactos 
\ a a 

To otHOos SieXovT’ Eretta TOV vodv 

éotdovta, KreloavTa TaD, 

avdpa pirov vopitew adder ppevt. 

7 QOS SIMONIAOY H EMIXAPMOY 

on , x yw ? 8 S 6 ol 

rylaivery ev dptotov avopl Ovate, 
7 mY Ni Sh 4 
devtepov b€ kadrov dvav yevér Oat, 
bt fa A a > Lf 

TO TpiTov O€ TAOUTELY aboAWS, 

x a 4 € cal \ fol / 

Kat TO TéTapToy Bay peta TOV dirov. 
dodévros 5€ rovTov Kab mavrwv jobévtwy ex’ ad’t@ Kal uynmovev- 
adyrwv bri Kal 6 KaAds TAdtwy aitod peuynrat ws apiora cipy- 
pévov, 6 Mupridos pn “Avatavdpidny aitd diaxexAevanévar Toy 
Kwpediomoiby ev Onoavps Acyovta oftws- “O Td cKdAtoy ebpoy 
exeivos, boris Hv | Td wey bytaivey mporov as &pioroy bv | wydpa- 
cev dp0ds- Sevrepoy 8° clva: xaddy, | tpirov b€ wAourety, Tove’, 
dp3s, euaivero: | pera thy iyieiay yap Td mAovTEty Siapeper | Kards 
d€ reivay early alsypdy Onplov.’ 

éijs 8 éA€xOn kal rade 


8 OS AAKAIOY 


a) a A t te 
1 ee CK YAS YH KaTLOnY TAOY 
el Tus OUVaLTO Kal Taddunv Exo, 
érrel O€ x’ ev TOVT@ 'YevNTAL 
fol f / > ¢ sl, 
T@ TAPEOVTL TPEXELV AVAYKN. 

' the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run xpi pev yap éx 
yaias Karidnv mAdov | at tis SUvairo Kal maAduay Exor | eel 5€ x’ 
ey TovTyp yerntai TP mapéovTi TPEXNY avayKa for (avéum) 
tpéxew cf, Ji, 12. 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. di. 1083: Tyrrell 
mapaev7: perh. rightly: B sugg. xpéeo@’ (rather xpdaecd’) for 
tpexe, cf. Plut. cited Adesp. 115 below 


1 cf. EKust. 1574. 18, ‘This scolion comes from a Fable of 
Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because 
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ee 
Would it were possible to part every breast and 
so read the mind within, and then closing it up 
believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend. 


7 Simonmpes or Epicuarmus (?) 


Health is the first good lent to men ; 

A gentle disposition then ; 

Next to be rich by no bye-wayes ; 

Lastly with friends t’ enjoy our dayes.? 
When the last song was sung and the delighted company 
had recalled the excellent Plato’s praise of it, Myrtilus pointed 
out that the’ comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to 
ridicule in his play The Treasure-House in the following lines: 
‘Whoe’er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to 
give first place in it to Health; | But if the second best is 
to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad; for 
Wealth | Comes next to Health, and there’s no living 
thing | So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.’ 

The songs continued thus: 


8  Atcazus (?) 


A mariner should view his course from the shore, 
if he but haye the power and skill;4 but once he is 
on the sea he must run before whatever wind may 
blow. 


when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that 
when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed 
him to be a dissembler’ ? Herrick : for ‘ gentle disposition’ 
the Greek has what more prob. means ‘personal beauty’ 
8 Gorg. 451e and Sch. (‘this scolion is ascribed by some 
writers to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus’), Laws 631 c¢, 
661a; cf. Luc. Laps. 6 and Sch., Clem. Al. Str. 4. 5. 23, 
Apostol. 17. 48d, Ars. 456, Arist. RA. 2.21, Rhet. Gr. Walz 7. 
1154, Stob. F7. 103. 9, Liban. Ep. 1060 4 or to see if he 
have the power and the skill 
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é 
‘O xapkivos a8 épa 
yard Tov opi AaBov: 
‘ EvOov ypy tov éraipov ép- 


pev Kal wn cKoda ppovetv. + 


KAAATSTPATOY 
102 “Appodiov 
Ovdels mwmor avinp éyevt’ APrjvats > 
€v wvptou KAAS TO Eidos hopHow,* 
aomep ‘Appodios x Apiotoyettar, 
OTE TOV TUpavVoY KTaVveT NY 
toovopous T ’AOnvas éromoarny. 


ou 


pirtad’ “Appode, ov TL Tov TébynKas: 
pycous 8° ev paxdpov cé dacw eivat 
iva Tep modeKn 7 Ayiréa 

Tudelony 7 é7 éc Prov Acopijdea.® 


év puprov KAabL TO Eidos popyre, 
10 with ‘Appddtos K "Apioroyeitan, 
T "AOnvains € év Ovaials 
Whoa Tupavvov” Iwmapyov éxawerny. 


aiet op@y KAé0s EgoeTat KaT alav, 

pimtad™ “A pp.ddios K “Apioroyeiton, 
15 ore Tov TUpavvov KTAVET HY 

igovopous tT AOrjvas éroinoatny. 


1 mss 6 d¢ xapx., Eust. eb0éa 2 see opp. 3 Bentl: 
mss éeyéver’ "A@nvaios 4 Suid. xpariocw 5 # (Brunck 
*AxtAeds): mss moddéxyns ’AXiAAeUs T. Té pact Tov ecbAdy A, 
® mss voce, 


6 





1 cf. Hust. 1574. 14 (ed0éa and Euev), Aesop, Fab. 70 (346), 
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g1 
Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, ‘A 
friend should be straight and not be crooked- 
hearted.’ 2 


CALLISTRATUS 
103 Sone or Harmonpivs 


No man was ever born at Athens [who . . .] 4 


I'll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot 
and made Athens free.— Dearest Harmodius, I know 
thou art not dead, because they tell me thou art in 
the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still, 
and brave Diomed.5—I'll carry my sword in a myrtle- 
branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when at the 
Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. 
-——Your fame shall live in the earth for ever, dearest 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the 
despot and made Athens free. 


Plut. Hdt. Mal. 27 2 7.e. the Pot once called the Kettle 
black ; but ust. ‘that a friend should be upright and not 
crooked-hearted’ 3 cf. Eust. 1400. 18, Hesych. ‘Apuodiov 
nedos (‘the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by 
Callistratus’) and év puprov «nAddy, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sch., 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 503 e, 
Diogen. Prov. 2. 68, Apostol. 8. 35, Ar. Lys, 632 and Sch., 
Suid. s.vv. év piptov, odSé wor’ eyw, mapoiwos, Aristid. i. 133 
4 (not in Ath,) this seems to have been the first line of the 
Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, 
ef. Vesp. 1224 (above, p. 554) 5 Sch. Ar. Ach. 980 makes 
this the first stanza, adding ‘ they sang it to Harmodius and 
s\ristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of 
Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of 
Admetus, the other Telamon’s’ 
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11 [pagiAAns 
"Adpatou Aoyov, @ Taipe, paOwy Tods ayabovs 
pire, 
TOV Sek Oy & améxyou yvovs Ste Setdois drdivya 
yapes.t 
12 cis Atavra 
Mat Tedapavos, Aiay aixypnrta, Aéyouat ce” 
és Tpotav dpiotov érGeiv Aavady pet’ Axedr€a® 


13 

Tov Tedapdva mpatov, Alara bé SevTepov 

és Tpotav Aéyouaw édOeiv Aavaay pet *Ayerréa.t 
14 


Eide AVpa Kara yevoljay éhehavriva, 
Kai pe Kadol Taides péporev Arovictov és yopov.° 


15 


Eig’ dm upov xanov yevoipar peya Xpuatov 
Kai pe KANG yuva hopoin Kalapov Yewéva voov.® 


16 
Luv poe rive, cuvynPa, cvetehavy popes 
ovv pot patvomévm paiveo, oly aeHdpove 
, 
swoppover.® 


1 for notes see p. 76 above and p. 567, note5 2 Eust. a’ 
3 wer’? Eust.: Ath. xat 4 mss xal ‘Ax. 5 some 
mss have éAe@aytiva (14) and yevoiuay (15); elsewhere 4 is 
restored by edd. © Cant: mss ody cwhpovnotw cagpport, 
cvoowppdver capport 





1 for other contexts and notes see p. 76 above ech, 
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111 Praxitia 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he. 


122 To Asax 


Son of Telamon, spearman Aias, men say that next 
to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever 
went to Troy. 

138 

Men say that Telamon was first, and Aias second, 

after Achilles, of all the Greeks that went to Troy. 


144 


O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and 
pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus’ 
choral dance. 


154 


O would I might become a pretty great new gold 
jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a 
mind pure of ill. 


16° 
Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be 


wreathed with me; be wild when I am wild, and 
when I am staid be staid, 


Eust. 285. 2, Hesych. dew TeAaudvos (eis Atavra), Theopomp. 
Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antiph. ib. 11. 503 e, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 
(ascr. to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to 
have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island 
T: and A. were the heroes (Reitz.); the author seems to have 
known Alec. 83 4 ef. Dio Chrys. i. 95 (in the same order) 
5 cf, Hust. 1574. 20, Anaer. 25 and 70 
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17 


€ \ \ , , mes a? € 4 
Tro wavti Ai0@ cKoptios, ® Taip’, UmodveTas: 
ppdgev pn ce Bary TO 8 adhavel was éweras 
t 


doAos. 
18 : 
‘A bs Trav Badavoy tav pev exer, Tav & Epatat 
NaBeiv: 
> wi a Xx 1 A) ww ‘A Sv 
Kayo Taida Kadnv TiHy péev exw, THY O épapat 
Aa Betv. 
19 
IIdpva1 cal Badaveds twitdv éxovo’ eéwredéws 
os: 
a S: a Ui t Ss \ / b! ‘ 
év TauTa TuéAw Tov 7 aya0oy Tov TE KAKOV NOEL. 
20 


"Eyxet cal Kyndmu, didxove, und érirndov, 
et Ypn Tots ayabois avdpdaw oivoxoetv.* 


21 
Alat, Aewpvdptov rpodacérarpor, 
olous avopas aT@decas, pdyerOar 
ayabovs Te Kal evmatpioas ® 
"vv > Be a is v 4 
ot tot édetEav olwy maTépwy eaav. 


1 mss mépyn 2 ef xpf Pors, and ’A@. MoA: Ath. ef 8% xp 
3 metre favours B's yaw, but ’A@. Moa. has kat 4 so ’A0. 
Moa., Suid. Ars. Apostol.: Ath. nipnoav, E. Df. éacw, éacay 





1 cf. Ar. Thesm. 528 and Sch. (‘from the verses ascribed 
to Praxilla’) and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 of. 7A@. Mea. 
20 (‘at an earlier time than by the Alemaeonids, the tyrants 
were attacked by Cedon, which is the reason why they used 
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17} 


"Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; be- 
ware or he'll sting you; for there’s no treachery but 
waits upon the unseen, 


18 


This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have; 
and this fair maid I have, that, I am fain to have. 


Ig) 


*Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat ; 
Both wash good and bad in the very same vat. 


20? 


If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou 
not to pour one out for Cedon. 


218 


Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what 
heroes thou hast slain !—gallant soldiers and high- 
born gentlemen who then did show of what lineage 
they came. 


to sing of him too in one of the scolia ‘‘If good men,” ete. ’); 
Zenob, 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42 3 cf. °A@. TIoA. 19. 3 (‘the 
Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt. Parnes and after 
being joined there by some sympathizers from the city were 
forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards 
commemorated in one of the scolia ‘* Alas” etc.’), #.3f. 361. 
31, Apostol. 7. 70, Ars. 239, Eust. 461. 26, Suid. s. emt Aeap. 
paxn, Hesych. Aen. 
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22 


“Oars  awipa ptrov pi mpodidwaty, peydhay exer 
tiuav év te Bpotots ev Te Oeoicw Kat éuov voor. 


23 YBPIOY 

axdaAtoy 5€ agi ties Kal ro bro ‘“YBplov tov Kpnros moder. 
exer 8 otras: 

"Eote Hot TAOUTOS peyas Sopu Kal Eipos 

Kal TO kaov Aaronjiov, mpoBAnua Xpwrtos 

TOUT@ yap apa, TOUT@ Gepifo, 

TOUT wares Tov ddvv olvov aw apTréero, 

5 TovTm SéoTroTa pvolias KéxdAnpat> 


Tol be itt) TOAp@VT’ exe Sopu kat Eidos ® 
kal TO Kaov Aaa yjiov, mpoBrnwa Xportos, 
TavTes youu TETTIOTES <apgi 
apov> kuvéovts SeaTrotav <éué decrrotav>* 
nm fe Mi “4 4 
10 cai péeyav Bacidja howveortt. 


24 IIYOEPMOY 


Ath. 14. 625¢ [7. Hovorxijs]: pact dé Tib8_puov TOV Thiov €v TO 
yéver THs appovias ToT Toihoa oKoALa > weAn, Kal 51a 7d elvat 
TOV money *levikov *Tao7) KAnOjva: Thy apuoviay. ovrds eort 
11vbepyos ov pynwoveber “Avdvios h ‘Inm@vat ev rois “IduBots 
Con. eat y® év BAAw obrws: ‘Xpucoy Aéyer TlOepuos ds ovdey 
Tada,” Ever 5E OTs 6 T1OEpyos: 


Ovsev Fy dpa TaAXA TAHY 6 XpUTOS.” 


1 BE, cf. Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh. 2. 866 avr} yap 
exAnons “IBpace TapGeviov: mss deondras pvoias x. * ToAUa@YT’ 
Herm. (better roAwavr’?): mss -res 3 suppl. B-Hil.—Crus. 
4 so Eust., paraphrasing nal mpopevodc: peyay 8.: others 
gevéovres °° Cas: mssoxad § Kaib, ‘* éonlyin Suid, 





1 cf. Eust, 1574. 7 2 possibly to be identified with 
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The man who betrays not his friend hath great 
honour methinks both of men and of Gods. 


231  Hysrras 
Some authorities would reckon as a scolion the Song of 
Hybrias the Cretan,? which runs as follows : 
My wealth’s a burly spear and brand 
And a right good shield of hides untanned 
Which on my arm I buckle. 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these [ make the sweet vintage flow 
And all around me truckle. 


But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones 

To call me king and lord.8 


24 Pytuermus 4 


Heracleides of Pontus On Afusic (in Athenaeus Doctors at 
Dinner): It is said that drinking-songs were written in the 
Ionian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was 
called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the 
Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the 
Jambics thus . . .° and again: ‘ Pythermus says that com- 
pared with gold all else is nothing’ ; and his actual words 
are 


All but gold is nothing after all. 


the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych. s. i8:xrjo as composer of a 
march-song (Wil.) 3 Thomas Campbell; the date of the 
poem may be as early as the 7th cent. B.c. 4 cf. Diogen. 
Paroem. Gr. i. 285 obdev jv THAAG mdvTa rAyy xpvaods, Plut. 
Prov. i. 96, Suid. obdey jv mapa THAAG wAhy 6 xpucds Sa 
quotation has probably been lost 

ws 


LYRA GRAECA 


obkody kal Kara rovToy Tov Aéyov mibavdy éott Tov TdPepucy 
éxetbev bvTa moinoacba: Thy dywyhy TOY peAGY apydrroveay Tois 
HOeot Tay "lave. 


Sch. Diog. Paroem, Gr. 1. 285 Leutsch airy apyy éore 
ckoriov. avaribetor dé adro Mv9épue.? 


25 
Ar, Vesp. 1241 [Adunrov Adyoy, & ’ratpe, uab&y robs ayabous 
pire]: 
Ovk éotiy addwrent lew 
ov0 audorépoice yiyverBat pirov. 


26 Kderayopas 


Thid. 1245 [pera rodrov Alcyivns 6 SéAdou déterar, | avhp 
copds kal povorkds: Kar’ doerar | 


Xpjywata Kal Biav Krevtayopa te Kapol pera. 
Octtarov. 

Schol. ad loc, KaAewraydpas péAos A€youo: Te eis avThy 

KAeiraydpay, iris eyévero mouirpia, OeTrTadn Tis yuvh... eK 


ckorlov twés éoriw: “AOnvators d€ Cerrado) cuvenaxnoay ev TH 
Tpos TOUS TUpdvyous TOAELY. 


27 


Ath. 11. 783e, vol. 3 p. 22K [m. apboriios]: erwoy 8& rh 
dpvotiy werd péAovs, peuerpnuevov mpos wkiryTa xpdvov. ws 
"Apenlids- ‘ AbAer por wéAos: | Tb 8° ade mpos THvd exmiopar 8 
eye téws. | B, attr: od wal Cov) hv &uvorw AduBave.’ 


Od xpn TOAN eyew Ovntov advOpwrov, adn épav* 
Kal xateoGieww—ad Sé KapT apecdys.® 
1 mss Mv0épuwrv 2? metre halts: Mein. 6yn7vov avip’ 


aTA: perh. @yyréy byt’ 3 Mein: mss ob 5& kapra peldn : 
the original was perh. rive 5’ duvori or the like 


1 Scholiast : ‘és kéAaka diaBdddrAe: abrdv, he trounces him 
for flattery’; not certainly a scolion 2 ef. Cratin. 236 K 
(‘to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus’), Ar, 
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This seems to show that Pythermus suited his musical 
system to the character of the Ionians because he came from 
that part of Greece. 


Scholiast on the passage: This is the beginning of a 
Scholiast the } ge: TI the beg g of 
dvinking-song or ‘ catch’ which is ascribed to Pythermus. 


25 


Aristophanes JVasps [to cap ‘Learn the tale of Admetus, 
my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good ’}. 


You cannot play the fox and be friends with 
both. 


26 Cierracora 2? 


The Saine [‘next, Aeschines son of Sellus will receive the 
myrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will 
sing ’—] 

Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the 
Thessalians . . 


Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora 
is called the song of Cleitagora, who was a poetess of 
Thessaly . . . It is from ascolion. The Thessalians fought 
on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants. 


27 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the amystis or ‘bumper’]: 
They drank this to music, counting the time it took. Com- 
pare Ameipsias; ‘ Play me a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her 


music, you, while I drink it up. 2B. You play, and you take 
the bumper’ (sings) 


Much is not for mortal man; 
Just love and meat—but you're too greedy. 


Jr. 261 KK, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (‘a Laconian poetess’), Apollon. 
ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1245, Hesych. KAc:taydpa, and see above 
pp. 56-8 3 these last words are prob. substituted by the 
poet for e.g. ‘and a pull at the can’ 
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28 
Hesych. 
Bopéas 


oxdAidy Tt obtws apxduevoy! Erervor. 


B’ 
SKOAIA EVITA TOSON 
29 Odrtew 


Diog. Laert. 1. 34 7a 5€ yeypaupeva tm’ avrod pnol AdBay 
5 ’Apyeios eis ern relvew diaxdoi . . Tay be ddouevwy abtod 
elvas Tade 


Ob re Ta ToAXG ern hpoviunv atredpryvato So€av" 
&y TL wateve copov 
& <ré>? te xedvov aipod, 
Avoes yap avopoy KwTihwv yLwooas aTrepavTo- 
Royous. 
380 dAwvos 
Ibid. 1. 61 trav 6€ Q5onevay adrod ear! rade 
Tlepudarypevos avdpa éxacTov dpa 
Bh KpuTTov éyyxos EXwov Kpadia 
pardpe <oe>s T™pooeverrn Tpooame 
yAdooa oé of Sixdpubos éx peraivas ppevos 
YyEeyovy. 
31 Xeddvos 
Ibid. 1. 71 ray b€ ddouever aitod pddiora evdoxipnoey exetvo- 


1 Mein: mss ddduevoy or, ows 





1 all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes 
from Lobon of Argos whe prob. lived in 3rd cent. B.C. ; 
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Hesychius Glossary : 
Boreas 
There was a scolion beginning thus. 


Boox II 
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN! 
29 THALES 


Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers: According to 
Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred 
lines . . . The’same writer gives the following as one of his 
pieces which are sung: 2 

A multitude of words is no token of a wise judg- 
ment; pursue one thing that is wise even as you 
choose one thing that is dear, or you will loose the 
never-silent tongue of the babbler. 


30 SoLon 
The Same: Of his pieces sung ? this is one: 


Against every man be thou on thy guard, lest in 
his heart he hold a secret sword though he accost 
thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all 
double-worded * from a heart that is black. 


31 CHEILON 


The Same: Of his pieces sung? this is the most famous: 


none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but 
all may be as old as the 5th cent. 
2 or recited 3 Ze. ambiguous 


By fi 7) 


NOE, III. Par 
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"Ev ALOivats axovais 0 ypuaos éketaleras 
N if la ba \ 14 
wu 
d.d005 Bacavov havépav. év 6€ xpovm 
> a bi n a lol ” ede 
avopav ayabav Te Kaxav TE vos ax’ éXeyyxov. 


32 Ilirrdxov 


Diog. Laert. 1. 78 trav 5€ ddopévay abtod pddrora evbonipnce 
Tade 


"Eyovta xpi T0€a Kat iodoxov papétpay 
atelyew ToT” data KaKov 
X\ 4 % A a A la 
TigTOV yap ovdév yAWooa Sia TTOpATOS 
Rare? SuyouvOov Eyovar? Kapdia vonua 
Xb xi pole vonpa. 


33 Biavtos 
Ibid. 1. 85 ray d€ ddopevwr abrod ebdoxiunoe tade- 
’ ra wv A > t Lf , 4 
Agtolow apecke TAoW €v TOE A KE MEVS* 
, An wv te > yA \ , 
mrelaTay yap exer Yapiv? avOadys dé TpoTros 
moddaKe <dn>° BraBepav eFéXaprwev atav. 


34 KAeoBovAov 
Thid. 1. 91 ray 5€ Gdopévwy eddoxiunoey adrod rade 
*Apovaia TO wAéov pépos ev BpoTtotot 
oywr Te TAROOS' GAN oO KaLpos apKéce. 
ppoves Te Kedvov" jun paTaLos a yapus yevérOw. 
z Headl: Mss xpuc@ 2 Ed. Frob. éxi, perh. Fishin 


3 B: mss €xovea: Cob. dixd@ypoy * mssatnep., * U.K 
Hermann 
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Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones 
of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test 
of good or ill by lapse of time. 


32 Pirracus 


Diogenes Laertius: Of his pieces sung?+ the following is 
the most famous : 

You need to go ’gainst an evil man with a bow 
and a quiver of arrows ; for of such as have a double- 
worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth 
only lies. 


33 Bras 


The Same: The following is famous among his pieces that 
are sung : 

Seek to please every citizen in the place where 
you abide; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; 
whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious 
calamity. 


34 CLEoBULUs? 


The Same: Of his pieces that are sung! the following is 
famous : 

The more part among men is all rudeness and 
verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let 
thy intent be good; suffer thou not grace and 
beauty to be in vain. 


1 or recited 2 ef. Suid. KAcdéBovdAos 
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ng 
AAAA? 


35 Eidwparis? 

Berl. Klassikertexte 5.2.56 
Dp ra td , (ore Jee | 
Eyxépacov Napitov Kpathp emi 
arepéa «pluton | Té Tpomlve Aoyov. 
onpaw’ 6 OTL ma pO eviediy * 
dreipoot mrefopen é Duvors 

5. Tav Sopos 7) Hpare * Ketpapévay | 
Tpotav KaTa° TOY Tapa vavoly el 
pvdaoros Gdovta vuxTiBdtav oKoTroy. 


36 Myypoortvy & 

Ibid. 
“0 Mova<av> ayavoppare LaTeEp, 
ouven istreo cov Téxvoy [ayy ]o [yor]o. 
apte Bpvovcay aowbap * 
TpWTOTAyeL copia 
5 dtamroleiNov ex pepoper. 
[pad tloe téyEav Be ee dpda[oz' | 
[made] TmapaT poiwy,® Udier 70a 
AD’ Eavod Trépvyas, TUYOS ieao 
AeTTOALOwY [en ayaly.® 

10 eb-!9 Kadopa TEMAYOS” 7 mapa yav 
Expevye Notov yaXerrav 
dofepav [d:azro|ytomAavh paviay. 


1 restored by Wil. Schub. Crus. 2 or -74 (tit. in marg ) 
3 Powell Col, Alex. p. 191, which see for details: P map9evav 
7 Pow: P dopioxpart 5 P kai{rloy ® tit. in marg. 


Pawsayv 8 Wil. répampoiéy °° Pow. txwly 1° P ev: 
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Book III 
OTHERS! 
35 Tue Goppess or Spies? 


From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. 3.c. : 


Fill the bow] of the Graces brimming, and drink 
a health in a covert saying. Proclaim that with 
countless praises of maidens we will garland the 
Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear 
at a prowling spy who was taken beside the 
immemorable ships.* 


36 MxemosynE (Memory) 


From the Same: 


O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a 
pure offspring of thy children, Freshly blooming is 
the song we bring, made motley with new-fashioned 
skill. {The ship] is wet with the dews of Acheloiis.4 
Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the 
sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the 
smooth-pebbled beach. "Tis well. Look at the sea; 
escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the 
ocean-ranging Southwind. 


See also Ar. Vesp. 1232 (above, p. 554), Mein. 
Com, Fr. Anon. 305. 


1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may 
belong to rather too late an age to be properly included here 
2 the Greck apparently means ‘She that makes detection 
easy’ 3_Dolon, ZI. 10. 300 ff. : the song is of the nature of 
a riddle 4 prob. rain 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY 


On the third day of the Apaturia, known as 
Children’s Day, when Athenian fathers brought the 
infants born within the year to be enrolled in the 
clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the 
schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing 
and recitation of passages from the poets. The 
young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught 
to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no 
doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the 
survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may 
be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, 
but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian 
codes suggests that they were also taught to the 
boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius’ time, taught the 
children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans cele- 
brating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as 
they grew older the Nomes of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century 
B.C. mentions among school-subjects reading, recita- 
tion, and lyre-playing. We learn much the same 
of Teos from an inscription of the 3rd Century.? 
Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, 
as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful 
of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by 
imitation, vivd voce, of good models. The children 
of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appre- 
ciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere 
size of the Dionysiac Theatre. And not only this. 
Even as children the young Greeks took part from 
time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every 
Athenian tribe as constituted by Cleisthenes pro- 
duced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men 
and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. When 
the young Athenian, and we may believe the same 
of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the 


1 the Athenian schoolmaster’s library would include such 
anthologies as the .4ttic Scolia and ‘ Theognis’ 
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his 
education become a thing of the past, put away 
with his childish clothes and his long curls; but when 
the wine and dessert came on he would take his 
turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice 
was not always the latest thing from the @avpata— 
such as Theophrastus’ Late-Learner sits out several 
performances to get by heart—but often what he 
had learnt at school, a ¢jos from Euripides or a 
song to his own accompaniment from Alcaeus or 
Anacreon. 

This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back 
to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato 
above, like the inscriptions, calls the children’s 
performance fpafwdia, and says that they ‘sang’ 
Solon’s elegies. These terms are survivals from that 
time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the 
‘renowns of men,’ which, with songs like the profes- 
sional minstrel’s Lay of the Wooden Horse and The 
Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the 
material out of which the two great Epics were 
“stitched.” But besides music, early poetry had 
another constituent, the dance. For just as voice 
and gesture are clifferentiations, we may believe, 
from a single activity, the communication of ideas, 
so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, 
are differentiations from the song-dance which 
primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. 
Although neither the civilisation described by Homer 
nor—so far as we can distinguish it from the other— 
that of the time in which he lived, can be called 
primitive in the anthropologist’s sense, the Iliad 
contains survivels from this stage of development. 

It is clear for instance that poam) and péATec#ar some- 
times mean much more than song and singing. Hector 
says, boasting (7. 241): ‘I know how to charge into 
the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance 
(uéArec$a1) to furious Ares in close battle.’ In three 
places of the Iliad we find the phrase xuvdv péAmnOpa 
yevérOa: ‘become a song-dance of dogs,’ that is their 
sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather 
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than the song that makes the metaphor applicable. In 
the Odyssey (8. 266), Demodocus’ song of the Love of Ares 
and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded 
by a dance of young men. 

And song was originally cult-song. Traces of. this, 
too, survive in Homer. Phemius calls himself a 
minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is 
both Hymns and Lays, «dda dvipav. Homer often 
calls the minstrels @eio, ‘divine.’ Their function 
appears to have been twofold. They were profes- 
sional story-singers, and they led the dance. Just 
as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, 
so what may be called the ‘entertainment’ side of 
the minstrel’s activity was once part of the religious 
side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding 
or a funeral cannot be dissociated historically from 
the dance or song-dance which in Homer appears 
generally to have become a mere entertainment. 
The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus 
deseribed (JJ. 18. 590) : 

‘Also did the glorious Lame God devise therein a 
dancing-place (xopés) like that which Daedalus made 
for the fair-tressed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There 
youths did dance and maidens of costly wooing, their 
hands upon one another’s wrists. Of fine linen was the 
maidens’ raiment, and the youths wore well-woven doublets 
glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and 
the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver 
belts. And now ran they around with deft feet 
exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at the wheel 
which fits between his hands, makes trial to see if it 
run; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. 
Around the lovely dancing-place stood a great crowd 
rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music 
on his lyre,’ and leading the poarf in the midst two 
tumblers whirled.’ 

These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional 
dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyporcheme 
of later times, their dancing was probably more 


1 the minstrel, omitted in the MSS, is not certainly to be 
supplied, as he was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of the 


Odyssey (4. 17) 
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus 
proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes in Attic 
drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into 
two parts. 

The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more 
clearly a religious act (Jd. 18. 490): 

‘ And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. 
In the one were espousals and marriage-feasts, and 
beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song 
(Suévaios). The young men whirled in the dance, and 
high among them did sound the flute and the lyre; and 
all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door.’ 
The Funeral Song (24. 718), like some of the songs of 
entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. 
Perhaps it is merely taken for granted : 

“And when they had brought Hector’s body to the 

famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set 
beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these 
did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in 
answer.’ 
Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make 
what is called a ydos or address to the dead, and 
after each ydos the women moan again. Here is 
something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge 
between the principals, with a chorus of wails from 
the rest. Perhaps the dance-element was supplied 
by the elaborate mourning gestures of the wailing 
women.! However that may be, the dance is clearly 
a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in 
the vintage-scene of the Shield (18. 572): 

‘And maidens and striplings with childish glee bare 
the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the 
midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear- 
toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (or sang of 
the fair Linus) ? in a piping voice, while the rest, beating 
in time, followed his dancing (uoA7#) and his singing, 
leaping lightly with their feet.’ 

Such a cult-dirge would retain ancient features longer 


1 asonthe Dipylon Vases; see below p. 623 2? or, comparing 
Od, 21, 411 ‘sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)’ 
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true 
that children’s games are often rituals that have 
degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of 
puang, song-dance, when Nausicaa plays ball with her 
maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alcinous gives a dis- 
play by the two champion ball-throwers, it is a dance: 
‘and the other youths stood by the lists and beat 
time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.’! 


In connexion with this early song and dance we 
have had more than one mention of beating time to, 
or keeping in time with, the performer. This brings 
us to the question of THE NATURE OF GREEK METRE. 

It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely 
by length of syllable; there was no ‘ictus.’ This, it is 
true, tallies with what we know of the natural accentua- 
tion—pitch, not stress—of the language in classical times ; 
and if the history of early Greek music could be confined 
to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reason- 
able enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, 
and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute- 
player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover 
‘percussive’ sound like that of the lyre was probably 
found a better accompaniment to the dance than the 

sustained’ sound of the flute.2~ There is no instance 
in Homer of dance or song accompanied merely by a 
flute. Now it is well known that languages change the 
nature of their accentuation, at one period stress (or 
varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied 
note); and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted 
Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that the 
Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreci- 
able ictus; and this (though of course it came to run 
counter to the natural pitch-accent of the word, and, as 
in Polish folk-music and in English blank verse, could 
be shifted on occasion from its ‘ proper’ place)? may 
well have been a survival from the time when Greek or 


1 Od. 8. 370 2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes 
and staccato-playing when leading ‘congregational’ singing, like 
that of the Greek fluteplayer to the xpovmwega or foot-clapper 
when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical short- 
comings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution 
of ~- for -~ (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 ef. ll. 7 and 16 
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pre-Greek had more of the nature of a stress-language— 
whether or no this time was identical with the very early 
period which produced the ‘weak’ forms of ‘ roots’ 
exemplified by di-pp-os beside pép-w. 

That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it 
grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested 
by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable 
into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as avidporjira 
and ¢iA7. It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as 
we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than 
the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution; 
admits ictus-lengthening—if such it be—of certain con- 
sonants; and, as might be expected in the early stages 
of a language which preferred copérepos to ocopdrepos, 
eschews the succession of three short syllables. The 
strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form 
as orevétepus (due to the word’s having been originally 
orevFés) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers + 
which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, 
can hardly be dissociated from the spread of resolved 
feet from Iambic-Trochaic into Melic metres,? 

If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does 
not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved ‘equi- 
distant stress,’ that is, that it was divisible into equal 
‘bars’; but, other considerations apart, Homer’s mentions 
of beating time assuredly point this way for the folk- 
music, and the use of the xpodme(a* for the later art- 
music. Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible 
to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on 
occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan 
madrigals, but, as in our blank verse, the underlying 
sense of it must always, one would think, have been 
there. Despite the half-parallel of our own plain-song, 
it is hard to believe that the Greek poet-musicians of the 
6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as 
pirdppvdxo: in contrast with the giAdopedAcis of his own 
day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non- 


1 the later working of the change appears in the fact estab- 
lished by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (a) of more 
than two ‘ shorts’ and also (b) of more than two ‘ longs,’ whereas 
Plutarch and Philo avoid (b) but not (a) 2 Aleman uses 
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p. 
587,n.1 4 e.g. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2 
without compensating by a change of tempo 
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpunctuated, 
or unevenly punctuated, succession of ‘longs’ and 
‘shorts,’ in which the grouping could make little or no 
appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating 
consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and 
Iambi (or Trochees) in two-foot ‘ metra’ would seem to 
indicate 4-time rather than 2-time in the one case, and 
6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping 
surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8-time, half- 
way through the ‘metron’ or bar. If there was or had 
been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature 
with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? 
For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has 
some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, 
and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all 
the music of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the 
view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant 
ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that 
in feeling if not in fact is equidistant, must in the nature 
of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And yet the 
piAdppvOuos reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an 
aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all 
allowance for undoubted difference of metrical associa- 
tion between the Greeks and ourselves,! this effect often . 
seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to 
believe it a mere phantom.? 

THE NATURE OF GREEK DANCING is mostly beyond our 
present scope; but certain considerations may throw 
some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use 
of the word ‘ foot ’ in a metrical sense proves that, of the 
bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the 
most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless 
because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. 
Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables 
and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the 
syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This 
stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic 
and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in 


1 for instance, despite the well-meant attempts of modern 
composers of music for Greek plays, nothing can make a 
choriainbic metre sclemn to the ear of Englishmen, whose 
ancestors disliked it so much that they inverted the adjective 
as in ‘the house beautiful,’ ‘the Jady bountiful,’ and preferred 
‘wife’s mother’ to ‘mother-in-law’ 2 a good instance is the 
speech of Jason, Pind. P, 4. 148 ff. 
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the Iambie and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of 
Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there 
were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the 
Prosodiae for instance (~—~-~—~~—), clearly involved 
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between 
each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded 
with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is 
made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate 
identity of poetry and dance, considered with the par- 
ticularly slow development of ‘ resolution ’ in Melic verse, 
which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than 
the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance 
far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity. 


When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which 
followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, 
this dimly-seen and hardly-to-be-measured time of 
changes territorial, economic, political, we find the 
Hexameter still the art-metre par excellence, but it 
has widened its scope. The Trojan Cyciz,+ some 
of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing 
sometimes on material other than his, have begun 
their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; 
and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned 
with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of 
other Epic poetry such as the Titanomachy. These 
poets mostly are the conservatives—the old con- 
ventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. 
The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubt- 
less liked to have bards singing at their table of the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king 
Agamemnon of Aeolian Cymé, whose daughter was 
married to Midas king of Phrygia. The name and 
the marriage are both significant. Now this Cymé 
not only plays a part in the traditions surrounding 
the name of Homer, but was the city whence HEsIop’s 
father emigrated to Boeotia; and in Hesiod, kings, 
by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors 

1 this name for a select body of poetry should be compared 
with the xowy mepiodos of Pindar’s works (Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it 
more probably originated among the schoolmasters than 
among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the 
Greeks by this name came to an end in 405 
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship 
like the court-poets before him. By Hesiod’s time 
the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The 
poet now detests war, and his audience—and with it 
his subject-matter—has widened. Hesiod is a popular 
poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He 
writes more for the gatherings at the forge and less 
for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, 
long become a mere entertainment, takes new life 
as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his 
ancient réle of prophet. For our present purpose 
the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks 
not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, 
but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. 
But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The 
personal note which rings so clear in the poems of 
Sappho and Alcaeus may well have been struck in 
Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day. 

The same period produced the earliest of the 
Homeric Hyams. The Heroic Lay which was the 
material of Homer’s Epics seems once to have been 
the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacri- 
ficial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, 
part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual 
portion. 

The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a ‘ praise 
of men’ to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to 
Apollo a proem or prelude.! Now early ritual song, for 
instance Olen’s Delian Hymn and the hymn performed 
by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not 
always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical 
times was not.2 It is possible that it was the use of the 
narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at 
an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately 
to drop the dance. The process of division was doubt- 
less slow, occasional long before it was usual; and even 
after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to 
have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three 


1 see also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, 
p- 674 2 the testimony of Proclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judge by 
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15. 631d 
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songs of Demodocus (Qd. 8. 73, 266, 499), though all are 
apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone 
is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accom- 
panied by a dance. This theory is supported by the use 
of dures by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently 
a purely secular song—a survival perhaps from the days 
when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the 
Hymn had not yet taken place. 


It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mytho- 
logical Period, the Dark AGr, to which we must 
now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, 
and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any 
poetical form but the Hymn. Yet to judge from 
references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, 
and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no 
doubt existed side by side with them Wedding- 
Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation- 
Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and 
the like. How far all these should be classed as 
cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to 
draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense 
every human act is cult. The point here is that 
the Hymn seems at this very early time to have 
taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we 
should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly 
clear. It was the subject of religious competition. 
And naturally, for these contests, so marked a 
feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed 
in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest 
in music the hymn of praise or incantation—once 
of the ghost—is the obvious subject: The fact 
that Olen’s Delian Hymn to Eileithyia (p. 594, below) 
was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need 
not trouble us. : 

If we may trust Pausanias’ account of the earliest 
competitions at Delphi—and his account almost certainly 
represents the local tradition if not the local records— 
the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and 
played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut 
line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) 
was drawn comparatively late. Homer’s minstrels already 
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod’s Apollo, like Archi- 
lochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays. That 
the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual 
part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to the Muses 
which begins the Works and Days and some of the extant 
Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by 
Pausanias’ remark on the shortness of the only genuine 
Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would 
be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be 
more acceptable than others to any particular audience 
of the wandering bard, while the same ‘hymn’ would 
be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to 
those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, 
like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Once the 
partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to 
become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, 
such as we find in the longer Homeric Hymns and Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo. 

Among the. early bards we hear of Anthes of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus 
of Pieria who composed ‘the poems about the 
Muses,’ the Delphian Philammon who described in 
lyric poems (or in music) the births of Leto and 
Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses 
at the Delphian temple. These may not all be 
facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece 
kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. 
The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not 
invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high 
antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us 
was attached to the temple for this purpose. With 
such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubt- 
less has some kinship.1 Even in Hesiod’s day there 
seems to have been something of the nature of 
poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The 
eult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae 
in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and 
the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as 
for instance in Plato’s Protagoras, that arts and 
crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here 


1 cf. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. depéotxos, 
A. B. Cook, C.R. 8. 381 ff. 
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to something more than a mere casual association 
of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, 
that is the author of the Works and Days, attended 
a long-established school of faywdta, to which his 
pupils or pupils’ pupils, the authors of the other 
Hesiodie poems, also belonged. The strong Aeolic 
element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 
7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less 
than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for 
the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a 
mixed pre-Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed 
but not, as in most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, 
permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders. 

Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migra- 
tions are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in 
Sicyon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of 
Pontus (340 B.c.) its register of the priestesses of Argos 
and the poets and musicians,! and where the existence 
of a fourth tribe representing the pre-Dorian element has 
doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first 
Greek painters and sculptors and the first appearance 
there of Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had 
been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary 
priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, 
Pamphos, and Musaeus which Pausanias accepts as 
genuine. These were Hymns sung at the Eleusinian 
Festival, some of them Hymns to Love. A fragment of 
Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving 
pieces of pre-Homeric literature: ‘ Pamphos,’ says 
Pausanias (7. 21), ‘who composed for the Athenians their 
most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is “‘ Giver of 
horses and of ships with spread sails ” 


inmwv te doTnpa veay T iuKpyndéuvor.’ 


At Delos we hear from Herodotus and others of Olen 
“the Lycian.’ Pausanias speaks, as though they were 
extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden 
who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to 
Eileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is per- 
haps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places 
Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus: ‘ The Lycian Olen 


1 probably their victories in competitions 
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eomposed various Hymns for the Delians including one 
to Eileithyia, in which he calls her 
evAwos 


or ‘deft spinner.’ Tho Hyinn doubtless celebrated the 
births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen’s hymns are prob- 
ably referred to in the Homeric /Zymn to the Delian 
Apollo (156): ‘And there is this great wonder also, 
whose renown shall never die, the Delian maids that aro 
servants of the Far-Shooter; for when they have praised 
Apollo and after him Leto and Artemis that delighteth 
in arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women 
of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.’ These 
Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in 
the days of Callimachus (see p. 488, above). Of the several 
recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim of Olen 
is perhaps the best established. 

All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be 
connected with Apollo or Demeter. Speaking of the 
earliest competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) 
that he was told that the subject of the contest was 
a Hymn to the God, and that the winner was Chryso- 
themis of Crete, son of Carmanor priest of Apollo. 
The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archaeological 
finds, occurs too in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 
which makes the God appoint as his ministers at 
Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miracul- 
ously guided to the port of Crisa. 

‘The next winner’ continues Pausanias ‘ was Philam- 
mon, and next to him Philammon’s son Thamyris. 
Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the 
Mysteries that he would not enter for the prize, and 
Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed 
his example.’ This seems to mean that Orpheus and 
Musaeus, as belonging to the Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have 
competed in a Hymn to Apollo. The tradition points 
to an ancient jealousy between Eleusis and Delphi. 
‘They say’ he goes on ‘that Eleuther won a Pythian 
victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song he 
sang was not his own.’ We may note this early, and to 
Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-musician who was 
not also a poet. ‘It is said too that Hesiod was excluded 
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accom- 
pany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to 
inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to 
play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the 
accomplishment useless.’ 


Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that 
Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as 
poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters 
of Epic verse. Did the rise of true Epic as opposed 
to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry 
from music ? 


Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from 
Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses 
to the God; according to some accounts he invented the 
Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary 
with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, 
Il, 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler 
of part of the Chalcidic peninsula. Heracleides ascribes 
to him a Battle of the Yitans. To the same Thracian 
family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus 
and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus 
were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story 
which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic 
maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate 
him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said 
to have invented the Dactyl.1 Besides a collection of 
oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the 
authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, 
“Yro@jxat, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pau- 
sanias believed (1. 22) that his only genuine extant work 
was ‘the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco- 
mids.’ Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum 
Hill. Three words of’his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as 
the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what 
appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets 
or poet-priests that does not seem to have been con- 


1 Were the earliest ‘ pre-hexameter’ songs spondaic? Com- 
pare the fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic 
fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic-Dactylic 
and Trochaic-Iambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, 
one strong and the other weak, the result of that mental group- 
ing of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call 
rhythm, a grouping which in biped tan naturally, where 
walking or running is concerned, falls into twos? 
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Amphion, who is 
mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where 
his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias. 


Although Herodotus makes these early poets 
posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiod, other 
traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. 
If they are historical, and most of them probably 
are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of 
the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and 
Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. 


Their foreign origin, if we may use the term of days 
when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but 
faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the 
people from whom they derived a large part of their 
culture, were already in Greece, and should be considered 
in connexion with such myths as those of the Telchines 
and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, 
quoted by Plutarch Afus. 5, ascribed the introduction of 
instrumental music (xpovyara) to Olympus and _ the 
Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two 
accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of 
Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. 
The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this 
means of poetry, seerns to have coincided roughly with 
the passing—doubtless very gradual—of the Bronze 
Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently 
ascribed the introduction of skpotyara to Olympus, 
adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was 
followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by 
Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have 
been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with 
Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great 
age; Marsyas’ name is not Greek; and the scene of his 
death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, 
in Phrygia. The myth. clearly reflects an early antagonism 
between ‘ professional’ wind and string, like that which 
made Athena reject the flute when she saw the reflexion 
of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the flute 
as a ‘ professional’ instrument came in from Asia and 
found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already 
installed in popular, or shall we say princely, favour. 
But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative 
Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so, 
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed 
by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any 
case we must not imagine, either of wind or string, 
that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in 
Greece. It has been thought that what Olympus really 
introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first 
used the double-flute after their conquest of Asia Minor. 
It was used in Crete in Late Minoan times. 

It should be added that the apparent contradictions 
in the accounts of cultural importations—Olen of Lycia 
and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins 
of the worship of Apollo, and the like—are probably due 
partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across 
the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between 
Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek 
colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece 
ef the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these 
early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior 
motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the 
whole we must conclude at present in favour generally 
of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Northern. 
But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the 
North, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make 
a further exception cf Orpheus. 

Between these bards and the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is 
an almost complete blank. Yet we may well believe 
there was no break in tradition. Homer, however 
we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. The 
passages where the Iliad speaks of two names for 
the same person or thing (e.g. Jl. i. 403), one the 
divine and the other the human, point certainly to 
an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a 
non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of 
‘stock’ epithets not justified by the context Is a 
certain sign of a Jong tradition. Hesiod, as we have 
seen, may have attended a long-established Boeotian 
school of poetry; the musico-poetical contests at 
Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus’ 
severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus 
to the shore of Lesbos. 


We now pass into the region of dates and (com- 
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parative) certainties. While the true Epic of the 
Cyeles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodic 
school, continues to flourish in Ionia, there arises 
in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the 
strength of his Processional to Delos, written before 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in the 
text-books as the first Lyric poet. But it should 
be remembered that EuUMELUS was also reputed an 
Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history 
in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure 
—if it is true; and it seems reasonable enough. 
Formally it would be a natural development of the 
theogonic element of the Epos; in the great colonising 
times of the 8th Century the colonists would welcome 
a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors 
of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a 
contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded 
Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, 
which is written in what was then the only ‘art ’- 
metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias 
means that it was the first sent by the Messenians 
or the first ever sent, was probably by no means 
unique as a festal song. There may well have been 
a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long 
before Aleman’s day, and one at least of Sappho’s 
was written in the traditional Hexameter. It 
smacks of the great days of expansion that these 
lines of Eumelus, quoted—significantly—as evidence 
for a musical competition, testify to innovations in 
poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by 
convention.+ 

Side by side with the professional poetry of the 
Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, 
a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as 
we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical 
contests. The Elean women’s Hymn or Incantation 
to Dionysus, though we have it in a modernised 
version, is certainly very old, probably a good deal 





1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the ‘free sandal’ means 
thet the chorus was composed not of slayes but of citizens, 
li, p. 52 
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older than Eumelus; for in it Dionysus is a bull- 
God or rather a bull-hero,' and there is no mention 
of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some 
of the Half-hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter 
days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but 
a remote cousin. 


But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre—a 
reign long afterwards still remembered in the sub- 
conscious mind of the Greek race, for xpovpara, 
literally ‘strikings,’ and odAdyopdos, literally ‘of 
many strings,’ were used in classical times of flute 
as well as of lyre—was coming to an end. As we 
enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of pro- 
fessional poetry, new kinds which, though they may 
not in their extant state have so long a past behind 
them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be 
regarded as new creations. The lore of the unskilled, 
unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of 
its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, 
the fashionable.2 Let us begin with the Enrcy. 
The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. 
This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word 
ékeyos which first appears in Echembrotus (ec. 600 
B.c.) has been compared with the Armenian elégn 
‘reed’ or ‘flute’; Armenian is the modern repre- 
sentative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of 
Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the 
Greeks to have come from Phrygia; the flute seems 
to have been connected with the worship of Cybele 
as the lyre with that of Apollo. 

At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is 
certainly misnamed, enters history in association with 
the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed 
out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi- 
chorus (c. 600 B.c.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Hepta- 
meter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ‘ half-penta- 
meters ’ mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres; and in 
inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of 
Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with the 

1 unless, as has been suggested, we read %p(t) & Ardyygos 
2 for the inaccuracy of this distinction, see below, p. 669 
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, 
the same argument will hold for the Iambic, which first 
appears among the hexameters of the Margites. It is 
more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from 
the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly 
from the reaction of the ‘ pre-hexameter’ folk-songs ! 
upon it. Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have 
‘ gone to the folk’ for some, at least, of his metres, com- 
bines Iambic and Trochaic with ‘ Half-pentameters ’; 
and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter 
is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus 
split it and used half at a time. 

Now if the Zaeyos was originally a lament, as it still is 
in Euripides’ Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, 
and in Aristophanes’ Birds, it is possible that the two 
parts of the Pentameter were once sung by two semi- 
choruses and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to the 
flute. The refrain of the ancient Elean Hymn to Dionysus 
is doubled, and so is the cry @ tre Bdxya: in Euripides; 
the Muses in the Iliad lament Achilles dueiBoueva, 
‘alternately’; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in 
the Lament for Bion (48). Such an origin might account 
for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in com- 
parison with the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, 
its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of 
Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by 
no means always observed; moreover the second part 
of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees are 
allowed in the first. But it is only our school-training 
in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency 
of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency; 
and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well be a 
custom which came in after the combination of the two 
parts had taken place; for as we shall see, it was an 
early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep 
rules more carefully towards the end than towards the 
beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the 
comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaic fifth 
foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end 
points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks 
which it would naturally take far longer for change of 
fashion to override than the break at the end of the 


1 i.e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into 
the Hexameter 
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to 
only a short syllable. F 

Just as the lyre-metre, the Hexameter, once the 
metre of the Hymn, probably came, as we have 
seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, and the Epic Lay 
developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, 
so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by 
the 8th-Century Ionians for Elegiac poems of various 
sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the 
Flute-sung Nome, probably used it at Sparta in the 
Nome called Elegos when the Nome was still hieratic, 
his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it 
for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and 
Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs 
it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and 
travel, and what not. This change of purpose, 
which of course came gradually—for Callinus also 
wrote an Elegy to Zeus—was, as we shall see, of 
the utmost importance. 

Continuing his account of the early Pythian con- 
tests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions 
at Delphi were musico-poetical; not fill the First 
Pythiad (586 B.c.) was the athletic element brought 
in, and at the same date the musico-poetical ‘ events ’ 
were extended to include, besides the immemorial 
Singing to tHe Lyre, Flute-song and Flute-playing; 
at the Second Pythiad (582 B.c.) ‘the Amphictyons 
discontinued the Flute-song because they decided 
that it was not an auspicious form of music ’—that 
is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to 
invoke the favour of the Gods —; ‘for it con- 
sisted of very doleful flute-music with Elegies “— 
édeyeta glossed Opfroc—‘ sung to its accompaniment,’ 
This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and 
the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth 
Pythiad (558 B.c.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we 
should call it, sueceeded in inducing the Amphictyons 
to include a contest in Lyre-playing. Nowin Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as 
singing and dancing a Paean to flutes; moreover 
Aleman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates 
that in the first quarter of the 6th Century the flute- 
players were working up their case on the mytho- 
logical side. It is to be noted that we are told that 
the fluteplayers mentioned by Aleman had Phrygian 
names. 

All the same, it must not be supposed that the flute 
had nothing to do with Apollo till 586. We are told 
that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was 
Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python; and as 
such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian 
ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back 
to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem 
to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of 
Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue 
of the lyrist-minstrels as we see it in Homer, it was not 
given the same prominence as the lyre. 

The attempt of the fluteplayers to win recognition 
in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only 
partly successful. The contest in the Flute-sung 
Nome—which seems to have been in the Elegiac 
metre and at first choral—was not repeated. Else- 
where, however, we hear of Flute-song, notably in 
the ‘solos ’ of Attic Drama, down to the last Century 
B.c. Meanwhile flute-playing continued to flourish 
all over Greece. At Sparta it was the custom to 
march into battle to the sound of. flutes; flutes 
accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise 
of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations 
such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere: and 
in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute 
eame to play a great part. 


Another seemingly new type of poetry to appear 
in the 7th Century was the lamaic. Whatever the 
derivation of the word fapfos, it cannot be dis- 
sociated from that of 8OvpapBos, which will be 
discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus: ‘I 
care neither for zambi nor for delights,’ where the 
context shows that the citation was believed to be a 
reply to those who were trying to force him to pore 
over his books. The exact meaning he attached to 
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this 
word of his poetry, or of a certain kind of it. Whether 
it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, 
it is certain that when the word came to be used to 
describe a form of literature, it came to connote 
ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems 
to have joined in it with that of improvisation.1 
The reciter of ‘apBo. was also called fapBos. In 
metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, 
save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes 
classed together as Iambic. 

The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, 
is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the JILargites, 
where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know 
of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus, 
Like the Pentameter, the Jambic seems to have come from 
the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of 
libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7th Century) a woman 
named Iambé moves the sorrowing Goddess to ‘laugh 
and be cheerful with many a quip and jest,’ and we have 
her definitely identified with ritual Jambic lines : 

h 8n of xa érerta weOUorepov evader dpyais, 

‘who afterwards also did cheer her moods ’—a reference 
to the Jesting at the Bridge (yepupiopds) in the pro- 
cession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we 
probably have ‘a fragment in the two lines quoted on 
page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the 
first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find 
this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); 
at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the 
Anthesteria.2— And it occurs in the songs for Children’s 
Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is 
the Iambic senarian full fledged. 

The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have 
been raised to art-status by the Ionians, was known 
and used in ritual all over Greece. 

Iambie poetry seems to have been sung to the accom- 

1G. L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925, 101, 


sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse 
2 Ovpage, Kapes* over’ ’ArOearipia, Zen. 4.33. 
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the iayzBixn. The kr-pianBos? 
accompanied it also, but with this the vocal delivery was 
something halfway between singing and speaking, appar- 
ently resembling the spoken part of a modern comic 
song, where the performer merely speaks in time with the 
music, 

For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is 
important to note that ArcHILocHUS belonged to 
a family of hereditary priests of Demeter. 

It is well known how in his anger at being refused the 

hand of the daughter of a Parian noble he attacked the 
whole family in an Iambic poem which he sang or recited 
at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that 
the daughters of Lycambes, whose character the verses 
called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves 
for shame. 
Clearly, like the Hymns in the contests at Delphi 
in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the 
subjects of poetico-musical competitions at Paros in 
honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have 
done something to bring the lambic Trimeter into 
more than local or ritual use among the professional 
poets of Greece; but the ancient belief that Archilo- 
chus invented it, in view of the complete metrical 
identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy 
of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was 
also said to have invented the combination of unlike 
rhythms. This in view of the Alargites can be only 
partly true. 

‘To him also’ says Plutarch ? ‘ are ascribed the Epode, 
the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiac, and the lengthen- 
ing of the Dactylic Hexameter (e.g. in heptameters and 
octameters); by some also the Elegiac ’—and so on, 
referring to his new metrical combinations, and then— 
‘the practice of reciting some of the Iambics to the 
instrument (Aéyec@a: mapa thy xpodow) and singing 
others ’—and a little further on—‘ he is also thought to 
have invented thy kpotow thy iro thy @dhv, or playing a 


1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic 
Monodies of Aleman (sce p. 617) 2 that isto say, the author 
of the De Musica (§ 28) 
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higher melody than what you sing,? whereas all the poets 
before him played the same notes as they sang.’ 

It is clear, judging him merely from the technical 
standpoint, that we have to do here with a great 
poet-musician. But Archilochus was great for other 
reasons. Not only is he the. first satirist, but with 
the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest 
person of our western civilisation that we know from 
a portrait drawn by himself. 

His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Elegies, 
fambics (including Trochaics), Epodes, Inscriptions (that 
is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns 
addressed mostly to Dionysus and called *IéBaxxaoi. 
In the Elegies he says: ‘ I am the servant of lord Enyalius, 
yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.” And 
this: ‘In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my 
Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.’ 
And again: ‘Ah me! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, 
pierced through and through with the intolerable pains 
the Gods have given me.’ 

These little fragments suffice to show that a new 
thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poem. 
The fame of Archilochus, as the mere preservation 
of his poems testifies, was Panhellenic. His lambic 
Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung ‘ for his 
own victory at Paros in the Hymn to Demeter’ 
became something like * the Greek equivalent of 
our ‘See the conquering hero comes,’ itself originally 
written for a particular, though imaginary, oceasion. 

To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly 
distinguishing Archilochus from the Epie poets? 
Not so much his metres, different through these are, 

1 Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob, 9. 39, 921a. 25 (Gevaert); 
in this ancient approximation to modern ‘harmony’ the 
accompaniment took the higher note, Ib. 12. 918a. 37; that it 
never involved more than two ‘parts,’ which converged ulti- 
mately on the keynote, is clear irom Ib. 16. 918b. 30; both 
melody and accompaniment could be played by a single per- 
former on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1; the same was done 
by the lyre, neither hand being used for ‘stopping’; fiute- 
melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only 
of a ‘ fifth,’ lyre-melodies of an octave 2 it was rather less 
formal; ‘chairing ’ would be perhaps a nearer parallel) 
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as his notion of what is a proper subject for poetry. 
In the century, if that be the right estimate, between 
Hesiod and these early 7th-Century poets, the Greeks, 
and particularly the Ionian Greeks in close touch— 
and that connotes self-contrast—with the civilisations 
of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, 
more introspective, with the result that art-poetry 
and art-song—to use ill-sounding but useful terms— 
were no longer only the expression of what happened 
but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a 
reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to 
suppose, was ultimately a development of the primi- 
tive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expres- 
sion of feeling. But from the point of view of art 
it was an advance. Art lives by periodic reversion 
to ‘nature.’ Moreover the folk-expression, so to 
call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, senten- 
tious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and 
proverbs; it takes a cultured man to express his own 
feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost 
forerunners of these poets went back, as 1t were, to 
the people both for the form and the content of the 
new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry 
that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the 
germ of this is to be seen in Hesiod himself, but it took 
three or four generations to come to life. 


Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus 
in which he speaks of ‘leading the Lesbian paean 
to the flute.’ The adjective marks a connexion of 
great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the 
lonian Elegiac and Jambic poetry, or perhaps a 
little later, comes the rise of the AEOLIAN ME tic. 

The instrument of Melic song was originally the lyre. 
Tho word pédos as applied to this sort of song does not 
occur before Herodotus. In Aleman, who flourished in 
the latter half of this 7th Century, we find the phrase 
@rn 3¢ ya Kal pédos, meaning ‘lines and a tune.’ So also 
Echembrotus speaks of himself early in tho 6th Century 

1 writers on Greek literature sometimes use ‘Lyric’ to 


include Iambic and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always 
equivalent to ‘ Melic’ 
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as pérde 75° édéyous “EAAnow deidwy. And this seemingly 
older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th 
and 4th Centuries.1 It is not unreasonable, then, to 
suggest that the word uédos was applied to this sort of 
poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, 
and lambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It 
meant, in short, tune-poetry. 

This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry 
was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art- 
formin Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus 


being carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this 
belief. 


Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic 
poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears 
to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The 
Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, 
but in them the poet often had the choice between 
Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the 
difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ‘ freedoms,’ 
as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line 
always has the same number of syllables. This peculiarity 
cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the 
dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right 
through the classical period. Resolution did of course 
come in, but not foralong time. Melic poetry was divided 
by 5th-Century custom into two categories, Choral or 
xoppdia and Monodic or povpdia. In the early days 
this distinction would have been meaningless. In 
Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance; 
the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek 
poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except 
in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of 
the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, 
and the dance, if there be one—and that ‘if’ is the 
beginning of Monodic poetry—seems to be an impromptu 
reflexion of his words and music, in which the amateurs, 
if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This 
technical subordination of the dance, which had led even 
in Homer to Monodic or solo performances without it, 
was probably connected with the development of the 
Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic. 


1 uédos is the ‘ tune’ as opposed to the ‘ accompaniment ’ in 
Arist. Probl. 9. 12. 918a, 37, 49. 922b. 28 
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It is not to be supposed that cult song-dances like the 
Wedding-Song, Olen’s Dance-song to Artemis, and the 
Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances; and it is 
to them more than to the Hymn that we should probably 
look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to 
light in the 7th Century. 


The instruments employed in Choral Melic were 

both lyre and flute; in Monodiec the lyre, except in 
the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been 
accompanied by a dancing chorus. 
The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is ¢épuryt; 
kiGapis is far less common; and Adpa, xédus, and 
BapBiros do not occur till later. Of these five words 
all except Bapfitos if not Greek are at any rate Indo- 
European, for it does not seem impossible to connect 
xlOaps, or as it appears after Homer «xiSapa, with 
Ki@apos ‘the chest (pectus),’ perhaps originally ‘ breast- 
bone.’ In the Border Ballad of The Two Sisters the 
harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned 
maiden and strings it with herhair. This, we may believe, 
though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a 
rule, would be one type of primitive stringed instrument, 
and the xéAvs or tortoiseshell the other. They would 
of course retain their names long after they had come to be 
made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have 
drawn a distinction, associating the kéépa with Apollo 
and the xéAvs or xéAvvyva with Hermes. The player 
of the Linus-Song in Homer is said ¢épuryyt midapicew, 
which seems to show that ¢dpuryt and xidapis wero 
identical to Homer’s audience. The word Advpa is first 
found in Archilochus. fdpfitos and xéAvs perhaps be- 
longed originally to the <Aeolic side of Greek Melic, 
xiOdpa to the Ionic. The ‘ Lydian’ pectis was probably 
new to Greece in Sappho’s day. The differences of name 
doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and 
in tonal range and pitch. 


The reconstitution of the musico-poetical com- 
petitions at Delphi in 586 was due, no doubt, to new 
influences. One of these was clearly a ‘boom,’ as 
we should say, in fluteplaying, which is to be con- 
nected with the spread of Elegiac poetry; another 
was probably the spread of Aeolian Melic. 
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‘If ever’ says Aelian! ‘the Spartans required the aid 
of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or 
mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to 
send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, 
to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they sum- 
moned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym- 
phaeus of Cydonia, and Aleman.’ Here in 7th-Century 
Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his 
original réle, is reflected earlier by Homer’s epithet ‘ divine,’ 
later by Simonides’ peace-making between Hiero and 
Theron and by Pindar’s counsels to his patrons, always 
by the attributes of Apollo. Apollo destroys the pre- 
sumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is 
the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of 
song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way. 
‘The first establishment of music at Sparta’ says 
Plutarch? ‘was due to Terpander.’ TERPANDER, 
who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is 
variously described as an Antissaean or Methymnaean 
of Lesbos, and of Cymé in Aeolis. The last, we may 
remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod’s father, and 
according to some accounts Terpander was descended 
from Hesiod. But his father’s name, Derdenes, is 
hardly Greek. 

According to Pindar,? Terpander invented the barbitos 
‘at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the 
sounds (axovd@y, axo@v) of the low-pitched pectis,’ which 
apparently refers either to the only type of harmony 
admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of 
which the lower carried the air, both converging finally 
on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that 
Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he 
did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ‘ third’ note 
(that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is sug- 
gested by several considerations, for instance the statement 
of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to 
the time of Phrynis (c. 450).4 
Aelian’s list of the lyric poet-musicians who ‘ran’ 
the official cult-music at Sparta in the latter half of 
the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple- 


1. H. 1250 2 Mus. 9 3 Ath, 635d 4 the seven- 
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age 
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mented from Plutarch Mus. 8 (vol. i, p. 7). Some 
of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an 
Ionian, but in the full list there was doubtless a 
predominance of Aeolians.!. According to Plutarch, 
the last Lesbian citharode to win the prize at the 
Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have 
flourished about 550. The great days, then, of 
Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a 
century, though it must not be supposed that it now 
ceased. The Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 n. 3) 
implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as 
late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds 
of Aristophanes (11 Schol.) mentions a contemporary 
victor at the Carneia. 

The above passages, even if they stood alone, 

would prove the early existence of poetico-musical 
contests (dyéves) elsewhere than at great religious 
centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there 
had long been competitions in ‘music’ and athletics 
(which it should be remembered were the two great 
branches of Greek education) in connexion with many 
local cults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of 
poet-musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we 
shall never know the names. All these took part in 
the development of Greek poetry, and it is a serious 
error to imagine that the great personages whom we 
know of are the only factors in the problem of its 
history. 
Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won 
prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not 
only in books but as folk-songs. ‘ During the Theban 
invasion of Laconia (370 B.c.) the Helot prisoners’ says 
Plutarch * ‘ refused to sing at the bidding of their captors 
the songs of Terpander or Aleman or Spendon the Laconian, 
on the plea that their masters never allowed it.’ 

Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to 
Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter 
Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or 


1 see vol. i, p. 29: in Sa. 148 the phrase ‘Lesbian poet,’ 
usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general ? Lyc. 28 
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High-pitched.! He was also credited with Proems or 
Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lays, 
the first-known Scolia or Drinking-Songs, and innov- 
ations in rhythm. The Nomes and Proems will be 
dealt with later (pp. 673 ff.). 
On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic 
‘Hymn ’—probably a Proem—, the ancient view that 
Terpander invented Drinking-Songs, and the belief that 
the Spondaic rhythm was so called from czovdat 
‘libations,’ editors sometimes ascribe to him the Libation 
Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the 
Dioscuri written in molossi (— — —) is perhaps his. 
There is no trace in Terpander of Iambic or Elegiac, 
or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sappho and Alcaeus. We 
unfortunately possess too little of Terpander’s work 
to do more than take his ancient reputation on trust. 

The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by 
a poet in the same list, the Ionian PoLyMNaASTUS, 
whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute-songs were 
sung at Athens inthe time of Cratinus. Polymnastus 
followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes 
as ‘the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and 
Processional songs,’ and includes with him among the 
authors of the seven traditional Nomes sung to the 
flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans 
and Elegies. One of them, Thales or THaueras of 
Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of 
Crete, was said to have imitated Archilochus, and also 
to have resuscitated the Paeonic and Cretic rhythms, 
both of which involve quintuple time, from the old 
flute-music of Olympus. That this music still 
existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a 
second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching 
back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated 
by Thaletas is perhaps not so ancient. 

A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably 
a native of Aphidnae in Attica, TyRTAEUS, called by 
Suidas’ authority a writer of Elegy and a fluteplayer. 
This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, 
but he also composed for the choruses. 


1 classed by Sch, Ar. Nub. 595 among the Proems 
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To judge by the two quoted by the Attic orator Lycurgus 

—ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a 
textbook of Spartan education,—his War Elegies or 
Exhortations resembled those of Callinus in the naiveté 
and vigour of their appeal. Lycurgus gives the occasion 
of their use: ‘ Whenever the Spartans take the field 
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to 
the king’s tent to hear Tyrtaeus’ songs, this being tho 
surest way of making him willing to die for his country.’ 
It was the time of the Second Messenian War. Sent by 
the Athenians at a request the Spartans made them, in 
obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a 
general, Tyrtaeus played the part not only of war-poet 
but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chief. 
We also possess some fragments of his Elegy Eunomia, 
an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Embateria or Songs 
of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printed among 
the Iolk-Songs. It should be noted that these Spartan 
Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost 
free, of Dorian admixture; the Embateria on the cther 
hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in the Doric, having 
no foreign tradition to comply with. 
The story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster 
need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of 
Athenian education from very early times, and an 
important part of the musician-poet’s profession must 
have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus’ fame was not 
confined to Sparta. In Plato’s day the young 
Athenian learnt his songs by heart. 


The Ionian Iambic and Elegiac tradition is con- 
tinued in the latter half of the 7th Century by 
Semonides of Amorgus, Mimnermus of Colophon, 
and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, SEmo- 
NIDES uses the Jambic for satire of a gnomic or moralis- 
ing type, and appears to have composed a History 
of Samos in Elegiacs. The latter probably at this 
time would already be recited rather than sung, 
Mimnermus, who, like his  fellow-countryman 
Polymnastus, wrote Flute-sung Nomes, uses the 
Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the 
shortness of life. 

One of these, or a Book of them, was addressed to his 
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flute-girl—and, one may suppose, accompanist—Nanno, 
who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, 
the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archi- 
lochus in combining the general with the personal; and 
in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the 
author. ‘ What would life be, what would pleasure,’ he 
sings, ‘ without golden Aphrodite ? ” 

Mimnermus has been called the father of the 
Erotic Elegy. The two streams lambic and Elegiac 
unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, 
the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public 
ills, Soton. But we are passing beyond the limits 
of this book. For our present purpose it must 
suffice to add that Solon answered Mimnermus’ wish 
that he might die without disease or trouble at the 
age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for 
sixty, eighty—a story which is useful as marking the 
Tonian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating 
the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another 
poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus’ 
employment of the Iambic for invective. 

Thus the spheres of Elegiac and IJambic have by 
the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both having 
probably by that time to some extent dropped the 
music, becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation-verse, 
but often still accompanied by an instrument whose 
rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change 
would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. 
Melie still held apart, and though, as we shall see, it 
was not always sung, preserved so strongly the 
traditional connexion of poetry with musie and the 
dance that it actually appears to have restored the 
dance element to the sphere of art. 

Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in 
art before Terpander,? early Greek music undoubtedly 
had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied 

1 Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his 
Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. 
Sol. 8. 1 2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (c. 590 B.c.); it was probably a folk- 
instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, 
see p. 610, n. 
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for its effect more onrhythm and lesson melody than modern 
song. Indeed the lack of rhythmical variety probably 
contributed much to the disuse of the Hexameter, the 
Elegiac, and the Iambic, as song-metres; and it may be 
that Melic took their place chiefly because, being as a new 
art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to 
supply this very want. And the desire for the fullest 
possible expression of this variety would emphasise the 
importance of the dance. Another thing which gave 
Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo per- 
formanees—and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambie were by this 
time all monodic—was that the performer was his own 
accompanist. This it is that with us causes from time to 
time the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo 
in the last generation, the ukulele in this. 

The later writers of Elegiae and Jambie poetry, 
Hipponax, Phocylides, Xenophanes, Theognis, do not 
concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the 
times, that Nenophanes was a philosopher. 


Turning now to the Lyrists, we find in the last 
quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poet 
of the Spartan Succession, ALCMAN, whose poems, 
with the possible exception of Terpander’s, alone 
appear to have survived into Alexandrian times. 
With Aleman—whose name is the Doric form of Ale- 
macon—Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, 
in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and we 
find in antiquity a conflict based on the disagreement 
between the popular and literary traditions. It is not 
unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There 
appears to have been close intercourse between the 
kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably 
Lesbos, about this time, but whether Aleman came under 
the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot 
at Sparta is not clear. 

His chief work would seem to have been choral, 
and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of the 
Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no 
trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were 
closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there the 
resemblance ceased. 

The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps 
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have 
eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the 
myth of Heracles’ revenge on the sons of Hippocoén, and 
the last five praise of the chorus and references to the 
occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. 
The phrase vedvides ipqvas epdras éméBay is either an 
anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a 
reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after 
war. That peace in that sense particularly affected the 
Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus 
(p. 2 1. 7 Wendel). The poem seems to have been sung 
and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. 
The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at 
least members of the same tribe. What lies behind the 
comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and 
doves,—ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of meta- 
phor—we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early 
ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by 
birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to 
Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well: 
come from Partheneia. 

From these fragments we should judge that these 
Maiden-Songs began with an address to the Muse and 
an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. 
Then came the myth; and then the personal part— 
praise or banter sometimes in the poet’s name and 
sometimes in the chorus’ own—with references to the 
competition, the prize, the judges, and so on.? In 
one delightful fragment, where Aleman complains 
that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, 
the implication is that in his day, as in that of 
Archilochus before him, the poet was the eédpywy, 
the leader of the dance, in more than name. The 
Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming 


1 ‘the maidens being hiddon away owing to the disturbance 
caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the 
temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs’ 
2 fr. 2a, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to 
have come at ‘the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion’; but the 
fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely 
that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been 
so elastic; we should perhaps translate ‘ at the beginning of the 
2nd Book of the Partheneia ’ 
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fragment, were seemingly monodic and_ secular, 
following the lead of Polymnastus. Some of theso 
perhaps were recited rhythmically to a kind of lyre (cf. 
Hesych. xAebiapBos). Their occasion would be usually 
& monodic xk@pos or serenade; some may have been 
sent as letters. Aleman’s Fifth Book was composed 
of Drinking-Songs, oxéAi or ovpzomKd, probably 
developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of 
which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander. 


His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, 
and Iambic or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional 
use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved 
feet. These elements are sometimes combined in the 
same line. We also find the Cretic (—-~—), said to have 
been introduced at Sparta by Thaletas of Crete, and tho 
Tonic (--——), perhaps brought thither by Polymnastus 
of Colophon. ‘The occurrence of the Paeon (~~~— or 
—~~v~) in Aleman is doubtful. Aleman seems to havo 
had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is 
indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the 
same line) with other elements; and if we may trust the 
MSS there are seeming traces in his frfgments of that 
closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is some- 
times, but incorrectly, called logaocedic,! whereas Archilo- 
chus keeps these two elements each to its line or part of 
the line. These details are given here because they show 
the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the 
traditional art-form, the Hexameter. 

According to Suidas’ authority Aleman was the first 
(if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of 
not accompanying the Hexameter with music. Another 
interesting point is the structure of Aleman’s strophes. 
The Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which 
the first is divisible by caesura and the secend generaliy 
shorter than the first. The stanzas of Aleman, if we may 
trust the Alexandrian line-division of the lst Partheneion, 


1 the use of the term for any mixturo of Dactyls and Trochees 
is a modern and now mostly discredited extension of its use by 
Hephaestion for Dactylics with a Trochaic, or for Anapaestics 
with an Iambic, close 2 ro my cEauerpors pedwdciv: an alter- 
native is ‘singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not 
Hexameter ’; one is tempted to excise »7, thus making it‘ to 
use Hexameters in Meliec poetry’ 
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range from three lines to six—not fourteen, for the ancient 
belief that the Triad (strophe, antistrophe and epode) was 
the invention of Stesichorus is probably not quite correct. 
The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan 
analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe 
of four lines followed by an only slightly longer epode of 
six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so 
many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, 
as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and 
Aleaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor- 
rhythmic units; it is probable also that, as with them, 
the same metrical system occurred in more than one of 
Aleman’s poems. It is interesting to note that the sense 
always ends with his triad, but not necessarily with his 
strophe. 

Aleman’s place as the first of the Nine Lyric Poets 
was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his 
poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation 
proves their popularity. The epitaph seen by 
Pausanias said with pride that his poems ‘ were not 
made the less sweet because he used the tongue of 
Sparta ’—which seems to indicate that his dialect 
was an innovation. 

His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the 
Acolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors 
(prototypes of the upholders of British music during the 
late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable 
amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph 
is probably not contemporary; but it may have been put 
up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, 
when Spartan pride in everything Spartan was at its 
height. The same pride would secure the repeated per- 
formance and consequent preservation of his poems, as 
made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian. 

His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable 
as would appear at first sight,’ was doubtless a real 
advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have 
seen, on greater things. 


1 tho late Laconian forms such as o for 6 must be due to 
comparatively late editing; inscriptions show that these 
changes were not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till 
some generations after the time of Aleman 
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It is now time to step back to the early history of 

Greek CHorat Metic. Among the various forms 
of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain 
refrains, ijve wav to the Paean, & didvpayfe to the 
Dithyramb, dpiv tpdévac to the Wedding-Song, atAwoy 
to the Lament. 
These refrains, called by the later Greeks édiyya and 
in origin probably identical with the ér@ddés, whose name 
indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, 
and probably also the most truly ritual, parts of the 
song-element in the song-dances in which we find them. 
The lengthened vowel in two of them, like such forms as 
maxeotpevos in Homer, betokens metrical adjustment, 
perhaps of stress-elements to the conditions of a pitch- 
language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, we 
may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of the 
Shetlands have come down to us with the body of the 
stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain— 
which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertain- 
ment—still untranslated. Some of the traditional 
English carols similarly have the refrain in Latin. It 
would seem then that the refrain resists change more 
obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently 
non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a 
language shift. It should be noted here that ihe maa 
recalls the Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely 
connected with Apollo; while & d:0vpaufe is Iambic, and 
the Iambie was associated with Dionysus as well as 
Demeter.? The song itself was doubtless called after tho 
refrain—raidy, d:6vpauBos, etc.—and not vice versa. 

The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out 
of one or both of these elements: (1) the cult cry- 
and-movement—to use a term more applicable here 
than song-dance—of the crowd during the performance 
of a cult-act by one or a few of their number, an act 
in which most of them could share only vicariously, 
such as the slaying of an ox; (2) the ‘ occupational ’ 
cry-and-movement of a number of people doing the 

1 the war-cries éAeAed (or éAcAcAed) and adada are formal cries 
which might have but apparently did not become refrains; 
édeAed was also used in lamentation 2 it should be added that 
éAckev and adadd, like the Embateria, are Anapaestic, and that 
Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hec. 155 ff. 
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such 
‘occupations * unity of movement is advantageous, 
in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential; and 
to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance— 
for that is what this cry-and-movement comes to be— 
we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the 
man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led 
the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the 
ééépywv or leader-off, who developed by the division 
of functions so well known to anthropologists into : 

(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes 
danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they 
could, namely the refrain, which was always the same; 
and (2) the xopayés or dance-leader, of whom there would 
seem to have been sometimes tio, one to each half of the 
chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably 
due to several causes: (1) there was sometimes difference 
of age or sex—Olen’s Hymn to Evleithyia was sung by boys 
and danced by girls—; (2) the ancient dance being 
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent 
two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic 
parallels show that among primitive peoples mimetic 
fights are a way of commemorating the dead, and have 
developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions 
athletic and other. 

This duality is probably reflected in some if not all 
of the following phenomena : 

(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer 
or the like, which has its derivatives in the sticho- 
mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolic poetry; (2) 
in the Triad—strophe and antistrophe followed by the 
epode deriving from the refrain, which was some- 
times itself called érwdds; (4) in the Competitive Element 
which persisted in Greek life and literature even into 
the days of prose,! for instance in the Pythian aydves 
at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song- 
contests of Theocritus’ shepherds. It also comes, this 
duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodic stanza, 
which only differ from each other in the Elegiae stanza or 
couplet having a doubled refrain (half-pentameter) ; 


1 this is the meaning of Thucydides’ xrjua és aiet paddov 7 
ayovicue. és Td Tapaxpywa axovery, ‘not for competition but for resord 
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for in both, the first metrical element or line is divisible 
into two parts by the caesura. 


If the Refrain, the ‘ Epode,’ originated as we have 
suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza ? 


Apparently from the leader’s part. In the Dirge for 
Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, 
and Helen are as it were the leader’s parts, and the wails 
of the women which follow each of them the choric or 
refrain element; in the earlier half of the same ritual 
performance, the leader’s part is the lament of the minstrels, 
and the choric part again the wails of the women.1_ The 
dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Demo- 
docus’ «Ada avipay (but not in the Lay of Ares and 
Aphrodite) gives us monodic poetry; and this pedigree 
would seem to indicate that all monodic Greek ‘ art- 
poetry,’ whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in 
origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element 
resisted the tendency to make the performance a mere 
entertainment, and the dancing chorus, so far from 
being dropped, became more and more important, even- 
tually taking to itself the leader’s part (or the two leaders’ 
parts) as well as the refrain. 
This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, 
for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic 
arrangement, for instance of some of Pindar’s 
Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain 
or epode with two amoebeic leader’s parts, the latter 
a fusion of it with a single leader’s part. 
It is significant here that the refrain often extends in 
Attic tragedy into a little strophe of three or four lines, 
for instance ém) d¢ 1@ reOupevm xtA., Aesch. Eum. 321- 
346; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza 
was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all 
probability with the refrain of the Adonis-Song. There 
is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic 
arrangement is older than the Triadic. 

The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges 
into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, 
had an immemorial past behind it. 


1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently 
ancient evidence for our purpose 
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The pro- 
cessional song-dance of the Muses to Olympus in 1. 68 
of the Theogony (c. 750 B.c.) was clearly conceived by 
a man familiar with the Processional Hymn. At 1. 
515 of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 B.c.) 
the Paean is processional, led by Apollo @édpuiyy’ e&v 
xelpecow %xwy épardy KibapiCwv | Kaka Kal ty: BiBas, where 
the last phrase suggests the song-dance. Atl. 157 of the 
much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) 
Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing 
Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis ; 
but we should note that it is there still followed by the 
‘“renowns of men.’ Except perhaps for this feature, this 
song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song- 
dance and the Linus-Dirge song-dance in Homer have been 
mentioned above. Inthe Shield of Heracles (7th Century) 1 
we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths 
singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the 
lyre; and the xéyos or revel of young men ‘ some frolick- 
ing with dance and song, and others laughing in time with 
the fluteplayer as they went along.’ 


From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all 
probability, as we have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn 
proper, and, as we shall see later, the Nome. Greek 
Choral Melie seems to have been derived from a later 
‘return,’ so to speak, to the ‘non-art’ forms, ritual 
and once-ritual forms which had long existed side by 
side with the art-forms, but which hitherto had not 
been drawn upon by professional poet-musicians. 
In the Sth and 7th Centuries these ‘ non-art ’ forms, 
folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the 
art-sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so 
long reigned supreme. 

These were: (1) new metres and rhythms, for instance 
the three-time Iambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time 
Paeon and Cretic,? the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects 
or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective, 


1]. 270 2 sometimes, by the lengthening of the first long 
syllable, the Cretic was adapted to what we call 6/8 time (or 
a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the 
ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, 
which were usually three-time or rather six-time 
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exhortation with its offshoot ‘ moralising,’ that is general 
reflexion on men and things (these new topics and their 
traditional metrical associations led the way to the 
personal poem of which we find examples even in Archilo- 
ehus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic such 
as Aleman’s Partheneion); (3) the resuscitation, as an 
art-form, of the song-dance. 

Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the 
Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual 
song-dance had long existed in Greece. 


The Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths 
and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad 
family died. This was not only the family of Archias 
founder of Syracuse (740 B.c.) but one of the Spartan royal 
families, and therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers 
are figured on a ‘Dipylon’ bowl. This Dipylon pottery, 
found at Athens, belongs to the 9th or 8th Century. We 
may compare too the Elean women’s Hymn to Dionysus, 
and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the 
Heraean women’s games or competitions: ‘The Sixteen 
Women (chosen two from each tribe) also get up two 
choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other the 
chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a 
native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son 
Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship 
Dionysus.’ These were no doubt choruses of women. 
Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances 
of women at Acgina. There are also the Attic tpuy@doi or 
vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and the 
tpayiko) xopoi held in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon. 
Ritual song-dance, then, was very ancient; yet 
apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we clo not 
hear of it in connexion with what we may call pro- 
fessional poets till Eumelus, and after him there is 
a gap of a century. Nor do we find it, in its ‘ pre- 
art’ stage, connected with any particular God. 
When, however, it emerges as an art-form in the 8th 
and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo. 
This is natural enough; for the only professional poetry 
up to that time had been connected with the worship of 
Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic 
competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the 
contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in 
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the 
chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear 
evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen’s Hymn to 
Hileithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the xopoi 
sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the rpocddiov 
of Eumelus for the Messenians. 

The chorus had probably been connected with the 
Pan-Dorian Apollo-festival of the Carneia in all 
Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had 
degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the 
second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th 
Century. If Terpander’s earlier revival dealt with 
Choral Melic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas 
credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the 
Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and with the composition 
of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at 
the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same 
choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed 
Elegies for the flute. This brings us down to Aleman, 
with whom we have fully dealt already. 


The Aeolian tradition deriving from Terpander, 
which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets 
mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this 
wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists 
SaprHo and Atcarus. Among Alcaeus’ ten Books 
probably only one was choral, the Hymns; among 
Sappho’s nine } we find one comprising Epithalamies, 
and the contents of the others seem to have been 
mainly monodic. 

Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find 
new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because 
they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides 
these distinctively Aeolic metres both poets used the 
Hexameter—but showing peculiarities which may well be 
pre-Homeric—,? and Sappho’s eighth Book contained 


1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged 
editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2 xéAonar begins 
one line of Aleaeus, and another ends with poos és @aAaccar ixave, 
while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to 
give her name to that type of line 
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Tambies, probably including Trochaics; but whether these 
wero plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such 
as we find in Archilochus, we do not know. 

One of the outstanding features of the new Aecolic verse 
is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three 
short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from the 
same source as the Paeon (~~~—), which was Cretan, nor 
as the Choree or Tribrach (~~~) which was Phrygian. 
Another peculiarity isthe Choriamb (—~~—). The‘ true’ 
Choriamb, composed as it were } of a Dactyl plus an extra- 
long syllable, oceurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is 
equivalent to two bars, or one-and-two-thirds bars, of 
three-time. In Glyconics and kindred metres the 
presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable- 
division; it may be there, but it is not necessary to 
postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet ~~— — 
and ——~~, as their name suggests, are something quite 
different. The Ionic, like the Molossus (—— —), is equivalent 
to one bar of three-time. This, and perhaps the Glyconic, 
occur in Aleman. These metres may therefore havo 
come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poctry. 
Whatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in 
view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of 
its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Ionian 
channels. The ‘ Sapphic’ stanza with its ‘ epode ’ called 
Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Elean Hymn 
to Dionysus, in the cry @ tre Baxxa: in Euripides, and 
in one form of the refrain of the Paean, & te may, and 
the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving 
question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, 
point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps 
with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconic (of which 
Aleman’s 130. 6 is an uncertain example, as it follows two 
iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus’ Epithalamium in 
the Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal 
fragments of Sappho and Euripides (7'road. 323 ff.), and 
the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, 6 juny buévae, may 
perhaps be derived from an even more ancient Marriage- 
song. The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, 
seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. 
Some of these. new-Lesbian metres, for instance the 


1 the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee 


2 ef. Anacr. 97. 2,5; or more accurately one bar o1 5/6ths of 
a bar of 6/8 time 
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‘Sapphic’ and ‘ Alcaic,’ to judge by their remaining so 
long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to 
the Acolic accentuation; for the dialect-accent must have 
emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian 
song even more than the ‘mode’ in which it was sung.? 

Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrange- 
ment is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral 
poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, 
the prototypes of such odes as Horace’s Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be 
made up of two-line strophes. This would hardly have 
been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The 
Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, 
involved by custom the construction of a different 
metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as 
we have seen, in Aleman’s Partheneion, but in the home 
of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence 
goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. 
Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark 
here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in 
strophes like a modern church-hymn, the music, that is 
to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have 
changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repeti- 
tion was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true 
of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the over- 
lapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even— 


1 these modes (appoviat, tunings of the lyre) were a series of 
limited ‘scales’ of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another 
mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the 
series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could 
be either in the ‘chromatic’ or the ‘ diatonic’ scale, according 
to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional 
associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the ‘minor’ 
and joy with the ‘major’; they were named after their origin 
(to arrange them from ‘low’ to ‘high’) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, 
Aeolian, Ionian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent 
considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, 
and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was 
added below the Lydian; the Dorian and Aeolian were tradition- 
ally proper to Choral and Monodic lyric respectively, the 
Phrygian to flute-music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to 
laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who has an 
‘absolute’ sense of pitch, and has played an elaborate piece of 
music he knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a- 
half lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this 
difference of emotional association 
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as in Pindar—from triad to triad, would hardly have been 
possible. Moreover Greek music took account of the 
pitch-accent, at any rate, it would seem, till the mid- 
5th Century, and this was ignored in Greek metre till 
stress began to resume its sway in the language. Tho 
dance, on the other hand, where dance there was, could 
remain essentially the same throughout, though there 
could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action 
without any change of the actual steps. 

Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are the 
frequency of alternatives such as ippavos and Zpavos, 
which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned 
historically correct—both standing for épFavos; and the 
lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, 
for instance dvvépwe. Both these features have their 
parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point 
to their belonging to the Aeolic element. The metrical 
lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survivals 
of an early stage of Greek or pre-Greek poetry when the 
rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but 
words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The 
initial ‘freedoms’ = ~ or ~, found in certain Aeolic lines 
and also in Vedie poetry, may well be equally archaic. 
As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in 
Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of the unit. 
This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily con- 
ceived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the 
language when stress was the predominant form of 
accentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as 
in the lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in the 
flute (and organ). And the fact that there were two 
quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon, ————— and 
~~~— (or —~~~), the first of which is conceivably that 
of the earliest form of the refrain of the Paean, inmadwy, 
can better be accounted for by supposing them twin 
descendants of a foot of five beats than of five lengths.* 


1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a ‘chorus’ of Euripides 
with the Delphian ‘Hymns’ to Apollo; this disregard of the 
pitch-accent was clearly one of E.’s innovations (ef. Ar. Frogs 
1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it 
would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the 
words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of the 
monodic, and therefore more easily intelligible, Lyre-Sung 
Nome (see p. 673) 2 ef. Aristox. ap. Ox. Pap. 9 col. 4, where 
the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested 
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian 
verse seems natural enough. The unit was traditionally 
the syllable, not the short syllable, and consequently it 
would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for 
one long. That would come in later as the stress-tradition 
faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its 
‘sustained’ rather than ‘ percussive’ sound, supported 
that growing reliance on variation of length rather than 
of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a 
pitch-language.1 Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry 
speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed 
rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Doric 
of his audience; Alcman allows the Aeolic which we may 
take it was traditional in the Sparto-Lesbian Succession 
to colour the Dorie which he was praised for substituting 
for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw off the foreign yoke 
and write as they spoke.? 

Here then we have clear evidence of the incorpora- 
tion into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which 
eventually combined with those of Thaletas and 
Polymnastus and produced the great lyrics of Pindar 
and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be 
due to Lydian influence, old and new. Terpander 
introduced the pectis from Lydia; Sappho was the 
first to use the Mixolydian ‘mode.’ Others were 
native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance 
of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have 
seen, essentially Greek. In any case it was doubtless 
derived, most of it, from the ‘folk,’ among whom, 
always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence 
which in the days of slavery was felt in every house- 
hold but the very humblest,’ it had nevertheless 


1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian 
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic 
locutions; they wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they 
wrote was poetry 3 or pre-Greek; Vedic ‘tends to eliminate 
even groups of two shorts’ (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. des Meétres 
Grecs, p. 45) 4 Plutarch’s story of the Helot prisoners of the 
Thebans (see p. 611), and the story of the ill-treatment of the 
free-born female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes /’.L. 402, 
imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing 
to you; cf. the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse; slaves were often 
prisoners-of-war 
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek 
colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of 
those they had found there when they came. 

The causes of this incorporation, whether it was 
made by Sappho and Alcaeus or, what is more likely, 
their immediate but unknown ! predecessors, are to be 
looked for in changing circumstances and a changing 
outlook. For one thing, the introduction of comage 
had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, 
and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give 
men freer command of the labour of their fellows. 
This showed itself not only in the multiplication of 
‘tyrannies’ throughout Greece, but in the conflicts 
between nobles and commons, as for instance at 
Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the demo- 
cratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her 
husband a very rich man who came from Andros: 
her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader 
in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha ‘ at 
a high price.’ It is natural in such circumstances— 
in Greece—that poets should get more to do. We 
may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, 
as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity 
for the display of wealth. Wealth made the indi- 
vidual, with his greater command of others’ hands, 
@ greater person than his neighbours, a more im- 
portant wheel in the machine of state. This feeling 
of importance would seem to have expressed itself in 
art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic 
praise of men as well as of Gods. 

The first portrait statue—of a victorious Spartan 
athlete at Olympia—appears in 628, the first En- 
comium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These 
Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old 
feasting-custom not unconnected with the Homeric 
‘renowns of men’ on the one hand and the ritual 
Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, 
as we have seen, already in Aleman, was a specialised 
development, we may take it, of the same originals ; 


1 possibly Arion was one 
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation 
for victory in the Games is found—but as a ‘ Hymn ’ 
to Heracles celebrating the poet’s own success—as 
early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless 
belongs the Scolion or Drinking-Song, whose origin, 
as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander.! This 
too is found in Aleman as well asin Aleaeus. Aleaeus’ 
Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated 
from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors 
merely because of their subject. We have an iambic 
tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, 
Sappho’s eighth Book was called The Iambics. 
Whether or not the traditional metre of invective 
was commonly used by both, the lampooning spirit is 
in some of the Stasiotica of Aleaeus and in Sappho’s 
lines To a Woman of No Education. 

During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of 
life had become more individualistic, more self- 
conscious, more analytic.2 Poets now sang more 
about their own feelings, and addressed themselves. 
to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of 
collective audiences. The sphere of art-activities 
was enlarged to include private life. The old customs 
of the feast became the proper subject of high art, 
and high art took over with the customs the folk- 
metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless 
why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian 
poetry, and why too, though new to the world of 
art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. 
But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have 
invented the custom of ‘ reciting some of the Jambics 
to music and singing others.’ Thus begins the 
divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has 
once become possible apart from music, it has taken 
the first step towards becoming a thing written rather 
than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the 


1 these types are discussed pp. 653 ff. 2 cf. the 
development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the 
Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and 
Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins 
did not attain 
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as the 
written message is to direct speech. 

Even in Archilochus there are fragments which might 
come from letters; Alcacus writes from exile to his friend 
Melanippus; Sappho’s so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may 
be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to 
the Nereids could hardly have been sung to Charaxus 
with lyre-accompaniment; we may well believe that 
Horace, in imitating the style and matter of the Lesbian 
poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes 
are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to 
Maecenas’ request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. 
Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some trace 
of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, 
is the writer himself. 

These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of 
individualism and self-consciousness. 

Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs 
mentioned above, we find Hymns and War-Songs. 
All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably 
developments of the songs sung either at feasts or 
after the company had broken up and lovers sought 
their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, 
some outside the loved one’s door,—and some, as 
we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, 
we may take it, were not confined to men. Women 
were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho 
would not have had sufficient political influence to 
deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to 
show that the seclusion of high-born women in 
Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. 
Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, it was probably not so complete as is 
generally believed. 

This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the 
influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or 
through their imitators, on the culture of the western 
world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, 
what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, 
Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of 
the earth to whom one returns again and again to 
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find them ever greater. For all the answers to the 
question, ‘‘ Why are these two poets—and Sappho, of 
course, in particular—so attractive to us?”’ we may 
indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. 
First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is 
true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets 
rather than poems, with persons rather than books. 
The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the 
self-revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again 
Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, 
even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing 
briefly without making it bald, gracefully without 
making it untrue, simply without making it un- 
dignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of 
the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other 
early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack 
of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. 
Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry 
could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means 
bound up with national customs and habits of 
thought which to us are mere matter of history; the 
Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned 
with the unchanging elements of man’s individual 
life,—birth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, 
exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on 
such themes, in whatever language they may be 
written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of 
us no effort of the imagination; they go straight home. 


In the first quarter of the 6th Century, when 
Alcaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and 
Aleman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, 
there was a stir, as has been already said, among the 
fluteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the 
Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Flute- 
playing pure and simple. Of these two ‘events’ 
only the latter survived the first meeting, but else- 
where the flute continued to be the instrument 
proper to Elegy, and Sacapas of Argos was famous 
for both types of Nome, the Flute-sung, adAwd:«y, 
and the Flute-played, adAyr«7j, Of the former we 
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have mention of a Taking of Troy, and of the latter 
we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representa- 
tion, in five ‘movements,’ of the fight between 
Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with 
Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another 
recorded name of this period, NANTHUS, is famous as 
that of the earliest known composer of an Oresteia, 
probably a Lyre-Sung Nome. 

The life of Stesicnorvs of Locri, called of Himera 
(if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), 
who was reckoned of the Nine Great Lyric Poets, 
would seem to lie between 630 and 550. He drew 
for themes upon his predecessor Xanthus, and his 
Lyre-Sung Nomes, if these they were, owed some- 
thing to (the younger ?) Olympus. 

He is connected in various passages of ancient authors 
not only with Himera and Locri (or Mataurus) but with 
Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, 
whence he is said to have been banished to Catana in 
Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not 
belong to the half-Lesbian school of Sparta, and though 
he was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows 
no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition. 

His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six 
Books, ran some of them to more than one, though 
we hear of no generic titles but Hymis, Pacans and 
Love-Songs. He calls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, 
and his Calycé, which became a folk-song among the ~ 
women of Greece, can hardly perhaps have been 
choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were 
probably Lyre-Sung Nomes, divided perhaps into long 
episodes.! Such Monodies, as they seem to have 
been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, 
as Timotheus saw many years after, in being more 
easily heard as words, and therefore more suitable 

1 the omission of his name by Proclus on the Nome is not 
conclusive against this view; he also omits Corinna; moreover 
the Nome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, 
p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this 
early stage of the Dithyramb’s development; but some of 


them may have been Hymns, since Clement calls Stesichorus 
the inventor of the Hymn 
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as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome 
will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that, apart from his ‘invention’ of the Triad, Stesi- 
chorus’ fame seems to have rested on his power as 
a narrator. ‘Longinus,’ Quintilian, Antipater of 
Sidon, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks 
of the two in the same breath. The age of the 
tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that char- 
acteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. 
The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had 
already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. 
But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, 
the poét was patronised by the state. We may 
compare Stesichorus’ advice to the Agrigentines to 
beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians 
that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets 
would chirp from the ground.1 The style here is 
reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichorus is 
still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the 
spiritual power rather in the state than of it. 

The subjects of his poetry include, besides the 
myths of the Epos, certain love-tales—gathered pre- 
sumably from the lips of the people—which are of 
great interest because they furnished models to the 
Alexandrian poets. Stesichorus’ Daphnis was the 
forerunner of Theocritus’ Song of Thyrsis, and may 


_ well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of 


modern Romance. 

The metres of his few extant fragments show some 
combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the 
‘epitritic’ close (—~——), but the two-time Dactylic greatly 
predominates. Only in the Rhadina, which Strabo 
thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any 
possible trace of new-Lesbian influence. 

To Stesichorus is perhaps due the beginning of the 
structural expansion, both metrical and syntactical, 
which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an 
ode of Aleaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient 
belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name, 


1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by 
an external foe 
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which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some 
great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas’ authority 
declares that all his poetry was ‘epodic.’ Yet the very 
length of some of his poems points to Monody, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the 
new fragments of Ibycus, to regard the arrangement of 
Aleman’s Partheneion as anything but triadic. The 
problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved 
to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In 
this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the 
external slight and indirect or else of questionable 
authority. 

But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired 
Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, 
who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at 
Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements 
became the proverbial test of a Greek’s claim to have 
been educated, was a very great man. 

The next great name comes a generation later. 
Isxcus is for many reasons an interesting figure. 
This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles 
Stesichorus, and whose works were sometimes con- 
fused with his, refused to become tyrant of his 
native city, the half-Doric, half-Ionic Rhegium, and 
not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at 
Samos but, as we now know, dedicated his poems 
(or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor 
Polycrates. This shows very clearly the power to 
which a poet could still attain by virtue of what 
we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was 
used either to thwart the power of the commercial 
tyrant, or, as Alcaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats 
against the rising middle-class. And it is charac- 
teristic of the age that the same man who was offered 
the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first 
recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court- 
poet. 

Ibycus’ metres bear a close resemblance to those of 
Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl 
and Trochee with the Dactyl predominating. The struc- 
ture of his poems, some of which we now know to have 
been triadic, shows no advance on Aleman. But we see 
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new- 
Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is 
probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds 
in the beautiful fragments of the Love-Poems which 
made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in 
losing Ibycus we have lost much, perhaps even a ‘ male 
Sappho.’ Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we 
do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. 
But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes 
it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship 
of Stesichorus’ Funeral Games of Pelias was sometimes 
attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus 
wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have 
been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem 
dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to 
imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium 
or Eulogy, a developmentof the xéuos of which we have 
already had examples—but Monodic examples—in Alcaeus. 
Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. 
We hear of no Hymns or Paeans, though we have one 
mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. 
The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a 
personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. 
It marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral 
to honour an individual, a tendency which appears 
later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and 
Pindar. 


The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked 
in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same 
court. The long life of the Ionian ANACREON, 
beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, 
continued well into the 5th. 

He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus’ first 
tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon’s life seems to have 
been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera whither 
he went with his countrymen when they emigrated to 
Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court 
of Polycrates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the 
Peisistratids, at the house of the Thessalian noble 
Echecratidas, and again at Athens under the democracy. 


Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in 
five Books, the first three probably comprising his 
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Lyrie poetry, the fourth his Iambic, and the fifth his 
Elegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, 
Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps in- 
vective. 

The use of metre for inscriptions was a survival of tho 
very early days when all ‘ literature,’ all that is that was 
composed for record or repetition, tended to be metrical, 
partly through long association with the dance, and 
partly because verse—which is not at that stage dis- 
tinguishable from song—aids the memory. That the 
early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters 1 and 
then in the Elegiac metre,? points to the early separation— 
in this order—of Epos and Elegy from music. These 
were now the natural speech-metres. 

One of Anacreon’s Inscriptions appears to have 
been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman 
who fel]l in the battle which broke the resistance of 
the natives of Abdera; another is the dedication of 
a votive effigy for the victory of the horse of Phei- 
dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the 
Iambies seem to have been various, but all personal, 
and many of them, as would be expected, satirical. 
The most famous of these is the charming little 
piece, composed perhaps at Abdera, to the Thracian 
coquette. This must have been either sent as a 
letter, or sung—or recited—at a drinking-bout, 
perhaps both. 

The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of 
Archilochus, but also, like those of [bycus, betray the new- 
Lesbian strain by the use of Choriambs. It is to be 
noted that the only two extant poems of any length are 
divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. 
Tho Melic poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs—one at 
least in the form of a Hymn—, Partheneia, and (what adds 
the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture 
of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of 
regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which we 
have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of 
Artemis at the Ionian Magnesia, and a new and doubtfully 
restored fragment from the Maiden-Songs, show no ad- 


1 e.g. those on the Chest of Cypselus, Paus. 5. 18 2 we 
have three aseribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho 
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibycus, The metre, how- 
ever, instead of being mainly Dactylic, is Glyconic, Chori- 
ambic, and Ionic, all new-Lesbian characteristics; and the 
poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhythmic 
strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the 
Triad may be an accident. 

The fragments of the Melic songs of love and 
wine, in which Anacreon’s self-revelation comes 
second only to Sappho’s, but which, to judge by 
Horace’s words in the Ode Veloa amoenum, included 
narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness 
than those of Ibyeus. Though the serious note is 
not always absent from them, they seem to betoken 
a man who often played with love rather than loved, 
and, as we should expect in such a man, invective 
has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both 
of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first 
time, we find the Anacreontie or Half-lambic metre, 
really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue 
with the late imitators on whom rests Anacreon’s 
modern reputation. Of his fame in 5th-Century 
Athens there can be no question : 

‘On the Athenian Acropolis’ says Pausanias (i. 25) ‘are 
statues of Pericles son of Xanthippus and of his father 
also who fought the Persians at Mycalé. Near Xanthippus 
stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho 
of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue 
represents him as one singing in his cups.’ 


The latter half of the 6th Century brought the 
beginnings of a change which proved of capital 
importance in the history of the world, the rise of 
Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis- 
tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, 
saw to the editing of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated 
the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
Festival; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens 
and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; 
the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his 
art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon 
Athens had become the home of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 
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Hipparehus was Lasvus of Hermioné in Argolis, 
Melic poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist. 
He seems indeed to have been the first writer on the 
theory of music, to have improved the lyre by giving it a 
more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to have 
given new life to the Dithyramb—whose history is reserved 
for a later page—both by enlarging its metrical and tonal 
scope, and by making its performance competitive. 


He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the 
Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the 
intertribal contests in music and poetry by which 
Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in 
the affections of the people. 

Though his Choral poetry seems to have survived into 
the Alexandrian age, we have only the first three lines of 
his Hymn to the Hermionian Demeter, and references, both 
of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asig- 
‘matic ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithy- 
rambs. ‘ 

His later reputation may be measured by his 
having been accorded a place among the Seven Wise 
Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar’s flute- 
master’s choice of him to instruct his pupil in the 
lyre. 


A then somewhat similar but now far more famous 

figure in the Athenian life of that day is the first 
Pan-Hellenic poet, SIMONIDEs. 
Born about 555, he seems to have spent his youth and 
early manhood in his birthplace, the Ionian island of 
Ceos; then to have lived under the patronage of Hippar- 
ehus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to 
have migrated to Thessaly, where he lived with one or 
other of the great nobles. In the year 506 or soon after, 
he wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in the 
operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century 
aceepted the new order and returned to Athens to live 
under the demoeratie régime. 


1 it is significant that the first ancient system of musical 
notation was founded on an old Argive alphabet, and that 
Lasus’ theoretical studies were shared by the Pythagorean 
Hippasus of Metapontum 
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the 
musico-poetical side of the popular movement, and 
is recorded as having won a victory as poet and 
chorus-trainer in the year after the battle of Mara- 
thon. At the age of eighty he won his fifty-sixth 
prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription 
for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian 
Themistocles and of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, 
he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of 
the war, some of them in ccmpetition with other 
poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may believe, by 
direct commission. The last few years of his long 
life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the 
resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylides, of 
Pindar, and of Aeschylus. In the year 475 his 
influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the 
traditional respect paid to poets as healers of discord, 
were such that he made peace in the field between 
the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a 
blow had been struck. 

Besides his fame as a poet, Simonides enjoyed in anti- 
quity the reputation of having invented the art of mne- 
monics, some system, presumably, of memory-training ; 
and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, 
a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion 
at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of 
employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have come 
into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th 
Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet 
officially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. 
For us Simonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of 
the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the 
heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable 
Danaé. These rank with the fragments of Sappho, 
the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the 
finest living flowers of the Greek genius. 

Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs—these to the 
Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions—these to 
men; such was the ancient classification of his works. 
Suidas’ notice mentions as his most famous Elegiac poems 
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The Kingdom of Cambyses and Darius, The Sea-fight with 
Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous 
lyric poem The Sea-fight at Salamis; and includes among 
his works a Book of Vragedies. His “Ataxro: Adyot were 
perhaps a sort of Mime. Among the Hulogies, besides 
that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems on the battles of 
Marathon and Plataea. Among tho Inscriptions, besides 
War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of the daughter of 
Hippias, for one of the Alemaeonids, for the runner Dandes 
of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound. The same Book 
contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over 
Chalcis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Car- 
thaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae; for 
the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea; for the statues of 
winning athletes; for a painting by Polygnotus at Delphi. 

None of Simonides’ Melic poetry seems to have 
been Monodie. In the fragments of his Choral works 
we find for the first time the common Lyrie dialect 
of speech—and one may almost add, of metre— 
which seems, like the common Epic dialect which 
generations before had been the first literary expres- 
sion of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as 
part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about 
by the Persian Wars. 

Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any 
notable distinction to be made between these fragments 
and the ‘ choruses’ of Attic drama. Some of the Epitaphs 
show Doric forms rather than‘the traditional Ionic when 
they are written for Dorians; the Melic dialect does not 
vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in 
its full development with strophes eight or nine lines 
long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, the 
strophic arrangement; here also the strophes are longer 
than hitherto. These changes in the direction of greater 
elaboration should be considered in connexion with the 
musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of the 
Scholiast on Pindar that the ‘ originator’ of the dancing- 
chorus was Arion of Methymna (at Corinth), who was 
followed (seventy years later) by Lasus. 

1 some at least, probably all the best, of the Simonidean 
Inseriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides; 
the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is chiefly due to 
misunderstanding of Herodotus (see vol. ii, p. 353 n.) 
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In default of the self-revelation of monodic poetry, 

the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally 
includes the stories that gathered round his name. 
Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are 
proverbs still: ‘ Fortune favours the brave,’ ‘ Painting 
is silent Poetry,’ ‘ Play all your life and never be entirely 
in earnest.’ On the other hand, there are references 
even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness; and 
Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says * The 
Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,’ 
and the ancient comment is ‘He means that nowadays 
they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun by 
Simonides.’ Pindar was probably referring to all con- 
temporary poets including himself. It may be that the 
Eulogy, being complimentary of an individual, was the 
last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till 
the end of the 6th Century poets had lived by teaching 
the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry 
and the training of choruses as acts of grace. 
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the 
external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man 
of independent disposition who was not content to 
live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed 
the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not 
inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul 
that beams from the Danaé and the Epitaphs. 
Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal 
lyric; Simonides was great because he took the 
choral lyric, the collective epitaph—the impersonal 
song, the song of the tribe—and made it, humanly 
speaking, personal. 

Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after- 
dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedi- 
catory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical 
ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling 
words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of 
his passage-at-arms with a man who, significantly 
of the period, combined the Lyric and Iambie poet 
with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was 
a five-event champion as well, TrimocrEoN of Rhodes. 
By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation 
of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 
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attacked in it Simonides’ friend Themistocles. It is 
a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, 
written in a much more pronounced Doric than that 
of the Attic ‘ choruses,’ and was probably sung and 
danced, like Simonides’ Victory-Song for Scopas, at a 
drinking-party. The Eulogy here masquerades as a 
lampoon. 

Timocreon’s poem in Ionic dimeters beginning ‘ Quoth 
a pretty man of Sicily to his mother,’ and his monodic 
Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, 
suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for 
matter, to Alcaeus. He scems to have quoted an Iambic 
line of <Anacreon’s. Like Simonides, he also wrote 
Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides’ Tragedies, 
nothing is known except the statement of Suidas that he 
wrote them. 

Another poet of this age who seems to have com- 
bined ‘pure’ lyric and the drama was Phrynichus, 
whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is 
recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans.1 Thus 
in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are 
already visible of a change in the history of Greek 
Melic. The lyrie genius of Athens is soon to run in 
but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama. 


Before we continue the account of Lyric at the 
new literary metropolis we have to speak of four 
poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, 
whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part 
Dorian, and both—a thing hardly to be expected in 
Ionian Athens—women. The noble figure of TELE- 
SILLA of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias 
and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, 
turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more 
than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used 
the Dorie dialect and sometimes the Ionic measure, 
and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion 
to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo. 

Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some 


1 unless indeed we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichus for 
TPhrynichus 
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accorded tenth place in the ‘canon’ of Greek Lyric 
Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from 
her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, 
p. 6), and his as famous but less courteous reference 
to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of 
CorInNA beyond what may be gathered from the 
few extant fragments of her work. She was born at 
Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of herlife at Thebes ; 
she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took 
Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attic word; 
she wrote ‘five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric 
Nomes.’ She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise 
almost unknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, 
who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on 
a local Tanagraean myth, resembling in subject the 
love-tales of Stesichorus and in general type the 
stories sung by Corinna herself. 

To judge by her editor’s orthography, which cannot 
be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the 
Alexandrians apparently found Corinna’s works was made 
long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or 
should we say national, character of her work compared 
with Pindar’s, that it was not ‘metagrammatised ’ like 
his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot 
the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a 
Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, 
when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high. 

In the extant part of what appears to be the 
introductory poem to her Old-Wives’ Tales, of which 
there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings 
‘for, or to, the white-robed daughters of Tanagra ’ ; 
but whether this means that they were the per- 
formers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience 
which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her 
subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of 
Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from 
the lips of the people, and told not without charm 
in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to 
the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small 
trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the 
personal part of Choral works. 
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The dialect is the half-Aeolian Doric of Boeotia, the 
metre mainly perhaps Ionic Dimeters or Glyconics arranged 
in equal strophes of five or six lines, the latter admitting 
of resolution at the beginning. She wrote, we know, 
Lyric Nomes, the introductory parts of which wero 
probably in Hexameters; but whether her other narrative 
poems also were Monodic is not certain. The separation 
of the Nomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her 
Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide vogue of the 
fashion which among the great poets seems to have begun 
with Sappho, if not with Archilochus. 

Of the local Boeotian tradition to which Myrtis and 
Corinna seem to have belonged we have no other 
trace. Anthes, who hailed from Myrtis’ birthplace, 
belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boeo is of 
unknown date. 


Corinna’s greater pupil, PINDAR, whose poems lie 
beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless 
find brief mention here. We are told that his 
flute-teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new 
Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, 
thither—it would be about the year 505—sent the 
young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers 
was the great poet-musician Lasus. The lad returned 
to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect 
of ‘myth’ in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric 
contests; aiter which he lost patience with the 
provincial-minded judges and called his oldinstructress 
“a Boeotian sow.’ 

His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 498 
when he was twenty years of age, his latest, Pythian viii, 
in 446 when he was seventy-two. He seems to have lived 
most of his life at Thebes, with occasional visits to the 
various places in Greek lands to which he was called to 
exercise his art of poet-musician and chorus-trainer. 
In the ‘life’ prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians 
who edited them we read: ‘He wrote seventeen Books, 
I Hymns, U1 Paeans, IIL and IV Dithyrambs, V and VI 
Processionals, VII to IN Maiden-Songs, X and XI 
Hyporchemes or Dance-Songs, XII Eulogies, XIII Dirges, 
XIV to XVIE Victory-Songs.’ By this list we may 
measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric; for, but for a 
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that 
we have. 

With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which 
we may compare Pindar’s, we cannot tell how far the 
structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth! 
were new. But the outward and visible informality 
which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry ; 
the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, 
really abrupt, transitions which give to these works 
of consummate art the easy flow of an evening’s 
intimate conversation; the light and landscape 
that is born of a single epithet; the vivid portrayal 
of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and 
few; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the 
gestures of the dancers; the effect of playing with 
a story rather than telling it; the combining of a 
sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy 
of one acquainted with grief—it is part of the Greece 
of that day that such things should be in a song of 
congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of 
them we may believe are Pindar’s own. 


Till a generation ago Pindar’s Epinician Odes were 
the only complete examples we possessed of Greek 
Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands 
of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing 
a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger 
contemporary, the last of the Great Nine. Baccuy- 
LIDES, like his mother’s brother Simonides, was a 
native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about 510. 
Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his 
patrons in various cities of Greece; he was apparently 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he 
spent part of his life in exile—probably for anti-democratic 
tendencies—in the Peloponnese; his first datable ode 
was written about 485, his latest in 452. A comparison 
of his ‘ output ’ with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates 
a similarity throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we 
do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, 
they were included in their Eulogies. To Bacchylides, like 


1 for these details the reader may be referred to the text- 
books, e.g. Gildersleeve’s Pindar 
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Pindar but unlike Simonides, were ascribed Processionals 
and Partheneia. But we must remember that these 
classifications owe much to Alexandria; and in any case 
it is clear that the themes of these three poets and the 
treatment of their themes were closcly akin. Hence 
partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Ionians 
and the Aeolo-Dorian; hence also perhaps in some degree 
their excellence. 


Yet we may believe they were far from equal. 
Before we had Bacchylides we knew ‘ Longinus’’ 
dictum ; 

‘Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have 
attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished 
style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles 
carry all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an 
unhappy fall; yet surely no man in his senses would 
rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as 
the Oedipus.’ 

And now for Bacchylides we can agree. Bacchy- 
lides’ eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of 
Victory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately 
conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they 
do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides’ 
Thermopylae nor, like Pindar’s three-word apo- 
calypses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our 
mind’s eye may delight in Bacchylides, our heart 
goes out to Simonides. Bacchylides’ material was 
the same as Pindar’s, but his treatment of it, as far as 
we can judge, much less original. Hismyths, bothin 
style and structure, bear a closer kinship to the 
Epos, or rather perhaps to the Lyre-Sung Nome 
that had long taken its place in narrative song. His 
tale has more of the novel than Pindar’s and less of 
the short story. He is more concerned with the 
facts of a victory than with its meaning. With him 
gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into pro- 
phetie utterance. He is more of the professional 
song-writer who entertains, less of the inspired 
prophet who needs must teach. He might (almost) 
have written some of the 4th Pythian ; he could never 
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow 
that Bacchylides’ charms are embroidered on his 
theme, while Pindar’s are inwoven init. His beauty 
is of the earth, Pindar’s of the waters under the 
earth. ‘Man is the dream of a shadow’; for all 
his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have 
written that. 


Before we continue our story it will be convenient 
to give some account of the various kinds of Melic 
poetry. Of the history of the Hymn down to the 
days of Terpander we have spoken already. 


In Roman times Hymns were classified as evdxrixol ‘ of 
prayer,’ azeuxrixoi ‘of deprecation,’ «Antixot ‘of invoca- 
tion,’ dmoveunrixot ‘of valediction.’ The first would 
correspond with Simonides’ Book of katevxat or Prayers. 
The last, of which the ancients had examples in 
Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when 
Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the 
Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by 
opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Alcman and 
Sappho, and one or other of the types in the fragments of 
the Hymns to Hermes and Athena by Alcaeus; ina perhaps 
complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon; in the beginning 
of Lasus’ Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were 
probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo ; 
andsome fragments of the Hymns of Bacchylidesand Pindar. 
Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon’s to Dionysus, is 
apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of 
a Love-Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none 
of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be 
considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the 
Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus’ Hymn to 
Diana ; Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and some of the 
Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), 
to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and 
Comedy, for instance the beautiful invocation to the 
Clouds in the play of Aristophanes; will help to fill out the 
picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a 
Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the 
"IdBaxxo: of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns 
with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the 
word Proem for the Homeric Hymn to A pollo by Thucydides, 
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and for Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge 
by the fragments which seem to come from Simonides’ 
Hymn to Poseidon, the Hymn was later elaborated to 
include myths of some length, in this case that of the 
Argonauts. Towards the end of the classical period we 
hear of Hymns by Timotheus, one of which, at any rate, 
was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alone 
of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off the dance. The 
Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, 
by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. There is, 
naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps 
naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic 
rhythm. In post-classical times the Hymns were fre- 
quently performed by children of both sexes. The early 
parallel of Olen’s Hymn to Hileithyia suggests that this 
may have been common in the classical period. Bacchy- 
lides calls Hymns zaidixof, though the actual form of the 
word is suspect.! 

The Processionat or Prosodion, of which we 
have two lines of an early example composed by 
Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, 
seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung 


as the dancing chorus approached the temple of the 
God. 


The author of the passage in the Theogony (68) describing 
the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as 
we have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). 
Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Eumelus 
speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the 
invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later 
resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre- 
accompaniment by that of the flute. The metre was at 
first, ag it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic 
rhythm was the Prosodiac ——-~-~—~-—(—), probably 
a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as the ‘ Half- 
hexameter ’ found in one of Sappho’s Wedding-Songs and 
in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of the 
Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Song of the 
Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to 
Tyrtaeus. The revival of this rhythm for use in the 
Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals 


1 cf. maidecor Surou in Pind. Is. 2. 5, but there the meaning is 
perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on the two meanings 
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formed two Books of Pindar’s works and at least one of 
Bacchylides’. Pindar’s longest extant fragment opens 
with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac 
metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has 
the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duris (p. 470). 


The PaEAN was apparently a development of a 
probably non-Hellenic cry, inzadwy, used to invoke 
a healing and averting deity who came, after Homer’s 
day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with 
various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, 
though even Pindar’s Book of Paeans contained, 
we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods. 

The Paean was sung at the beginning of any important 
undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian 
Expedition to Sicily, or a battle—this was post-Homeric— 
for instance that of Salamis;! in the worship of Apollo as a 
special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanks- 
giving, sometimes processional or performed at various 
points where a procession temporarily stopped, always 
after the libations which followed a sacrifice, taking in 
some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs 
of the feast—originally identical with the sacrifice—as a 
particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold 
libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing 
drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast ; 
after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles 
played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a 
song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of 
the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With 
the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the 
notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the 
Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Pro- 
cessional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the 
competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius 
at Athens. Side by side with these more formal uses 
was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it 
were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually 
there seems to have arisen some confusion between the 
Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the 
Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn-prayer. The 


1 see Thuc. 6. 32 and Aesch. Pers. 393; cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 4.17 
where the general ¢fcpxet rov marava 
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introduction of the Paean at Sparta was ascribed to 
Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when 
summoned to stay the plague. The Cretan connexion 
is also marked by the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
(c. 600 B.c.). The rhythm of the oldest form of the 
refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as the 
Great Paeon, points to the original metre having been com- 
posed of groups of five long syllables. This is perhaps the 
best way of scanning the ‘ Hymn’ Zed mayvrwy apxd ascribed 
to Terpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving 
trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the 
ordinary Paean — ~~~ (or ~~~— ), both possible descendants 
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 627 above). It is 
possibly not without significance that the ‘new-Lesbian’ 
Melic shows the clearest traces of old stress-conditions, 
that Archilochus calls the Paean ‘Lesbian,’ that 
the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of the 
Paednians, and that Orpheus’ head was carried, in the 
tale, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos. The Paean 
of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi 
except those offered during thethree months’ winter-absence 
of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It 
was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at 
the Spartan Gymnopaediae it was performed by naked 
youths in honour of those who fell at Thyrea in 546. 
From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was 
introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing 
Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated 
with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have 
fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, 
Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacchylides, Sophocles, 
Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus; and a considerable number 
belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them 
complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two‘ hymns’ 
with musical notation found at Delphi, which are com- 
posed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. 
That the later Paean did not always contain the refrain is 
clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle’s Ode to 
Virtue (p. 410). 

The Symposiac or Dinner-table Paean was the everyday 
counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, 
at club-feasts, at the common table of certain Dorian 
communities, and the like. References to it are found as 
early as Aleman. Among the Athenians—and the customs 
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of other peoples were probably very similar—the wine was 
mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful 
was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, 
and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, 
every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a 
fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And some- 
times there was yet another singing of it, to end the 
evening’s festivity; this last Paean was sung by the 
host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, 
was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. 
These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, 
but like their greater counterparts they came to associate 
with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities 
such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen were 
mostly perhaps ‘ classics’; we hear of those of Stesichorus, 
of Tynnichus,! of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, 
Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like 
the English ‘ grace,’ was sacred. The Paean was generally 
Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic.? 

The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been 
first an invocation, then something of the nature of a 
‘myth’ with occasional reference to present-day topics, and 
finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that 
metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use 
is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the 
Paean-like ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, 
as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed 
their sway. The refrain either divided the couplets or 
strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes’ song in the 
Wasps (863 ff.), sometimes extended to hali the whole 
poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter 
case we find it in certain of Pindar’s Paeans elaborated into 
a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes 
not, asin vi. In three of the four oxtant triadic Paeans of 
Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and 
it may have done so in the fourth (Ox. Pap. 1791). Better 
evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic 
could hardly be wished for (see p. 621). Inthe Alexandrian 
period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended 


1 so T. Reinach for ‘ Phrynichus’ Ath. 250 b 2 or songs 
originally choral sung as solos; it was one advantage of the 
absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, 
and this is one of the reasons that the line of distinction between 
Choral and Monodic is sometimes so hard to draw 
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to drop its isostrophic arrangement; and the refrain, if 
it oceurs, is apt to occur capriciously. Tho instrument of 
the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to be 
expected, the lyre, and later flute and lyre, or even, 
notably in the Processional Paean, the flute alone. Tho 
accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as we have seen, 
was given by the flute. 


The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned 
to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. 
The Encomium or EuLocy was the result of a similar 
but far earlier change. 


Among its early ancestors we should doubtless reckon 
the Homeric ‘ renowns of men.’ Its connexion with the 
feast—originally a sacrificial feast—shows that like all 
ancient customs it was once part of arite; and just as the 
narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the H. 

it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the 
Symposiac Paean. But the name‘ the song in the kayos’” 

points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with 
which the symposium ended. Indeed Pindar more than 
once uses the word xéuos in the sense of éyxdmov. 
Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus’ 
monodic éraiyycis, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, 
to his brother returned from the wars. The new triadic 
fragment of Ibycus, if Eulogy it be, shows the type fully 
developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular 
song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a 
feast. Such a development could at first only be expected 
under the conditions which produce court-poets. In the 
hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy 
became established as one of the great types of Greek 
Melic. Wo have a considerable fragment of a poem in 
seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian prince 
Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Encomio- 
Se. ————— , is probably an Encomium. 
In it the poet speaks up in his own person for the man 
whose character is ‘not too good for human nature’s 
daily food.’ Of the Eulogies of Bacchylides we have two 
incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, and the other to Hiero of Syracuse 
(Ox. Pap. 1361). Both are composed in short recurrent 
strophes; both begin with a reference to the BdpBitos; 
both refer to the symposia at which they were performed ; 
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, 
in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings 
of the pleasing effects of the wine-cup; the other, which 
is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian 
victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus 
would seem to indicate that Bacchylides’ Encomia some- 
times contained a myth. We have mention of two 
Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Mantinean, the other of 
Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless per- 
formed, like Pindar’s xith ‘ Nemean,’ of which presently, 
at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Eulogies of 
Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three 
considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also 
one complete Encomium included—apparently because 
it mentions local victories in wrestling—in the Nemean 
Epinicia. Of these four poems, two are strophic and 
two triadic; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has 
it—with additions—at the end, and all are in kindred 
rhythms. ‘ Nemean’ xi was sung and danced in praise 
of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and 
feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his 
city’s council. It begins with an address to Hestia, 
whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; 
wishes that Aristagoras may win favour by his year of 
office; congratulates his father on him, and himself on 
his ‘splendid body’; hints—by way of averting the 
Nemesis that came, and still comes, of over-praise 1—that 
despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is 
nevertheless mortal; yet adds that it is good that ‘ we’ 
his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. Then comes the 
reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling- 
match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance 
that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia 
had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow 
him to compete there. Next, after a moralising ‘ transi- 
tion’ to the effect that some men are ‘ cast out from good 
things’ by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, 
follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more 
moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation 
will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that 
leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future, 


1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in 
the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting 
in the face of a person whom you have praised 
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yet hope drives us to embark on high designs; we should 
therefore pursue advantage moderately, ‘ for fiercest is 
the madness that comes of desires unattainable.’ Tho 
word éyxéuov came to be used of any song of praise 
addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides’ Dirge 
On those who fell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually 
evolved both ‘Epic’ Eulogies, which presumably were 
recited, and prose panegyrics. The extension of the term 
to other forms of Melic was really a reversion; for it was 
the songs of the xaos that were in all probability the 
forbears of the Victory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and the 
Serenade and other Love-Songs. 


Indeed the distinction between a Eulogy and an 
Epinicion or Victory-Sone was probably first 
drawn at Alexandria. In any case, what difference 
there was came of the accident that the 5th-Century 
Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and 
the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became 
a man of the highest distinction. 

A prototype of the Victory-Song is Archilochus’ so- 
called ‘ Hymn ’ of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own 
success in the competitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). 
In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess—if he 
remembered to ‘ ascribe all to God ’—for instance in the 
‘seal’ of a Nome or Partheneion; but it was probably 
some generations yet before the true Encomium became 
an art-form, and perhaps another generation before it 
evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of 
Victory-songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of 
the 6th Century; the earliest of Pindar’s forty-three was 
written in 498. Thanks to the preservation of Pindar’s 

Epinicia and some of those of Bacchylides, discussions of 
the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral 
song-dance are easily available clsewhere.! Here it is 
enough to remind the reader that after the year 573, of 
every four years the first saw an Olympic Festival in 
July or August, the third a Pythian in August, the second 
and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Nemean in 
July; and there were a very great number of lesser 
festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic 
‘events’ aroused the widest interest, but we should 
remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the 


1 see particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd. 
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Flute-Nome. The enumeration of these competitions is 
a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the 
known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit 
of Greece. 

Another variety of the ‘Song-in-the-x@pos’ was 
the Eroticon or Lovz-Sone. 
This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in 
the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung 
at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies 
of Archilochus and Mimnermus—which were probably 
recited rhythmically to the flute—and in the ribald songs 
of another Ionian, Polymnastus. But Chamaeleon 
ascribed the first Love-Songs to Aleman. It is significant 
that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ‘receive your serenader 
(kwud(ovra),’ that is xépos-singer. When the sym- 
posium broke up, the guests went merrily through the 
streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was 
called kéyos. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the 
table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, 
depended on circumstances, If the beloved was of the 
opposite sex, the latter would more probably be the 
occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the 
masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its 
zenith. Ibycus, with his half-Dorian origin, was perhaps 
the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other 
Encomium a choral song-dance,1 though it is not likely 
that all his Love-Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, 
truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may 
believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love- 
Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar’s Encomium 
to Theoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap 
the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of 
a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus 
afterafeast. Inspite of the personal form of its expression 
it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, 
suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to 
the character and, we may believe, the age, of its author. 

Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, 
as it would seem, of the Symposiae Paean, was the 
Scolion or Drinkine-Sonc. Here again classification 
apparently derives from a circumstantial and once 
fortuitous distinction. 


1 these perhaps are the weiSecot tuvor of Pindar, Is. 2. 1 ff. 
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The term Scolion apparently came to be used of the 
post-Paeanic song if it was sung while the drinking went 
on, the term Encomium if it was sung when it was over— 
or nearly over. The exact moment when the xdyos could 
be said to have begun was often doubtless as imaginary as 
the Equator, and thus the term Encomium was often used 
of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming confusion 
in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a funda- 
mentally arbitrary classification. It is to be noted that 
the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Encomia but 
not of Scolia, though Athenaeus cites his 125th fragment 
from the ‘ Scolion to Hiero’; and that Aristotle classes 
as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song, which may never- 
theless be taken as typical of the Altic Scolia, a collection 
which no doubt formed part of the library of every Athenian 
lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-5th Century. We shall 
speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were 
ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In 
any case it is clear that they came up as art-forms about 
the middle of the 7th Century, and their budding in 
Aleman and their flowering in Alcaeus suggest an Aeolian, 
perhaps once part-Lydian, stock. 

Alcaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking- 
Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against 
commons, to attack the tyrants; as a War-Song, to 
inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean 
wars; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter 
of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an 
attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet 
Alexandria seems to have put the Scolia in one Book and 
the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would prob- 
ably have puzzled Alcaeus himself. They were all Songs 
of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, 
from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike 
from Tyrtaeus. But in the hands of Alcaeus the invective 
becomes public instead of private, the erotic active 
instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of 
tribal. This development was duc partly to the man, 
and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho’s Table- 
Songs were sometimes political, but more often, we may 
believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, 
was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes 
attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a 
company of sympathisers who would pass the song on. 
Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians scom, as has 
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most 
of Anacreon’s songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret 
for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs 
or lambic (or Trochaic) recitations to the lyre. Evenin the 
court-poet the political motif is not always absent. 

Lesbian infiuence is clear too in the book of Aiftic 
Scolia, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here 
we find political or national songs referring to the struggles 
of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the 
tyrannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding 
Athena, Demeter and Persephone, Apollo and Artemis, 
Pan; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good 
company—all these in the characteristic four-line ‘hendeca- 
syllabic ’ stanza; an ‘ Alcaic ’ strophe on the theme * Look 
before you leap,’ and a partly Glyconic fable of the Crab 
and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus; and a number 
of couplets mostly gnomic in subject and in Choriambic 
metres, some taken from Praxilla. The book perhaps 
included the distrophic War-Song of Hybrias the Cretan. 
With the exception of this last and Callistratus’ Harmodius- 
Song, which has four isorrhythmic strophes, they are all 
of but one stanza. The repetitions in the Harmodius- 
Song (ll. 1-2 = ll. 9-10, ll. 3-4 = ll. 15-16) are probably a 
characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of 
folk-song with the competitive ‘capping ’ in certain forms 
of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping 
scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights. 

There is no doubt that improvisation took part in 
the creation of many of these Drinking-Songs. A change 
in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage 
which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were 
sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here 
given in Rogers’ translation : 


Strepsiades. Well from the very first I will the whole contention 
show: 

‘Twas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know, 

I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn, 

Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn : 

But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete; 

Like some old beldame humming airs the while she grinds the 
wheat. 

Pheidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your 
son from food abstaining 

To sing! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ? 


1 who lived on dew 
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Str, Youhear him! So he said just now or e’er high words 


egan ; 

And next he called Simonides a very sorry man. 

And when I heard him I could searce my rising wrath command; 

Yet so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand 

And chant! some lines from Aeschylus, but he replied with 
ire, 

* Believe me I’m not one of those who Aeschylus adinire, 

That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast !’ 

When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast ; 

Yet still I kept my passion down, and said ‘ Then prithee you, 

Sing 2 one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings 
do 


And he began 8 the shameful tale # Euripides has told 
How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old. 
Then, then I could no more restrain, etc. 


The Drinking-Song was evidently an alternative to the 
piots or ‘ speech ° from Tragedy, and it was the host’s part 
to decide what form the entertainment should take. ‘The 
myrtle-branch (perhapscommemorative of the tyrannicides) 
or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and 
the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests 
took turns at recitation. When singing was the order 
of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the 
lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. As 
all the guests could not be expected, as a rule, to be able 
or willing to sing, the lyre’s course round the company was 
often somewhat ‘crooked’; hence, in contrast with the 
regular course of the branch, the proceeding, and after it 
the song itself, was called oxdduwv.e The entertainment 
was sometimes varied by all the guests singing together, 
for instance the stanza ‘Tyatvey pev apioroyv avdp) byyt@; 
but such were probably merely Monodic songs, as it were, 
multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was 
characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic. 

A form of Choral Melic in which the dance pre- 
dominated over the song was the HyPORCHEME. 
This, once probably the ritual dance of the Curetes, was 
said to have been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, 
and to have been the accompaniment proper to the évowAos 


1 Acdéae 2 regov 3 ice, seo p. 584 4 pyow 
5 Martin sees a sign of the Aeolic pedigree in the accentuation, 
but this is regular in an oxytone adjective which became a noun, 
ef, d6Acxos 
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ipxnois or Pyrrhich, which at first—always at Sparta— 
was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetic dance of more 
general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But 
it was probably not confined to this use, being more 
generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, 
the few being silent and more mimetic than the many who 
sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic (—~—), 
though this does not predominate in the longer extant 
fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance 
the hyporchematic prosodiae ~—~~—~~—~| —~—~—+~, 
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We 
have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable 
fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. ii, p. 330), are 
now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large 
fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the 
flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of 
their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. 
As would be expected, the ‘mode’ employed was the 
Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrange- 
ment. We are told that both sexes took part. According 
to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporcheme was 
performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the 
sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem con- 
sistent with the other evidence, may have been a late 
development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporcheme 
with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive 
character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by 
Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized 
in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Ecclesiazusae. 
Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the 
Mill-Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon 
the stage of art; others, such as the Reaping-Song, 
only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic 
(Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacchus, 
made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were 
superseded by other similar forms; others were 
indeed brought into art-poetry in Lesbos, but seem 
to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical 
period. The Adoneion or Aponis-Sonc and the 
Epithalamium or WerEDDING-SonG, both connected 
with cults which made their chief appeal to women— 
whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece 
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of the classical period—became art-song in the hands 
of Aleman ! and Sappho. 


As we have seen, the ‘ Sapphic ’ stanza probably owes 
something to the people’s Adonis-Song; and there aro 
several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from 
her Adonideia, of the composition of which she geems to 
speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. One 
of these fragments, which is in a Choriambic metre, 
belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens 
and their leader who personates Cytherea—an interesting 
parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a 
Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian 
poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, 
when women’s natural position in civilised life comes 
again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, 
we have Bion’s hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theo- 
critus’ book-representation of the song sung on the previous 
day of the festival to celebrate the marriage of Adonis and 
Aphrodite.? 

The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The 
hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was @ byhy tudvace 
or the like, were apparently of several classes: the song 
of the marriage sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding- 
procession,® the songs at the door of the bridal chamber 
before and after the nuptial night; but some of these 
may have been late developments. The procession-song 
only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song- 
dance. Theocritus’ Epithalamy of Helen, which we are 
told owed something to the Helen of Stesichorus, and 
seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of 
Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the 
chamber during the night. Sappho’s 65th fragment ends 
with a reference to the coming dawn. The Helen of 
Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly 
passes to praise of the bride’s beauty and her skill as 
spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre—this makes 


2 


1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Aleman, but we 
know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, 
who perhaps took his name from the God he personated 
2 xv. 100 ff.; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the 
dirge to be sung on the morrow 3 if the Harmatian Flute- 
Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot-Tune, it may well 
belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sch. Eur, Or, 1384 and the 
Epitymbidian Nome 
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the chief part of the song—, and after a climax consisting of 
a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as 
Helen’s, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 
‘Tuhy & ‘Tyevase, yepw em 7Gde Xapeins, 

which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. 
Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a 
real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome 
like those of Stesichorus, is remarkable as containing (or 
being in the form of) amyth. With one exception which 
is open to the same doubt (146), all the other fragments of 
Sappho’s ixth Book appear to be concerned with the 
present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself 
took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : 
and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only 
of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are com- 
posed in a sort of ‘ Half-hexameter,’ like the meshymnic 1! 
fragment (148) but with the first two ‘shorts’ of any 
length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various 
metres for this kind of song, including, like her imitators 
Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the 
Hexameter. Her ‘ Half-hexameters’ and her Glyconics— 
and with the latter we may compare Catullus’ other 
Epithalamy and the metre of the wedding-refrain—probably, 
as we have seen, came from popwarforms. The Wedding- 
Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for 
instance at the end of Aristophanes’ Peace and in the 
Trojan Women of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding- 
Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for 
thetime. Telestes’ Hymenaeus was a Dithyramb. 

The Homeric form of the Threnos or Dircz has ° 
already been described. Its chief occasion was the 
laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, 
it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after 
the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. 
The existence of a traditional Flute-Nome called Epi- 
tymbidian or Over-the-Grave ; the derivation of Elegy, 
sung to the flute, from the lament; and the practice in 
5th-Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the 
dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at 
the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms 
which stand behind the Dirge are the Jalemus and the 


1 i.e, with the refrain following each line 
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, the former 
for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 113 fi. and Iuripides 
Phoenissae 1034 ff., and the latter in Aeschylus Agamemnon 
121 ff., Sophocles Ajax 626. The traditional metre of 
the ‘IdAeuos was perhaps ~—~—~—~— | —~~—-~—— 
for this rhythm occurs in both the above passages and 
corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless once a 
refrain, The Linus refrain was Dactylic, afAwoy afdwov; 
which is derived from the Semitic and once meant ‘ woe 
for us!’ Both these forms were said to have come from 
Asia, and both refrains, being non-Hellenic and therefore 
unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Ialemus and 
Linus were persons. The Linus-Song in Homer has been 
already dealt with on p. 586. There was some confusion 
in the later antiquity between the @pjvos and the 
‘Emtxjdetov. The Epikedeion was perhaps once an alter- 
native term which came later to be used for the Elegiac 
Lament in particular; the adjective érinjdes occurs 
first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of 
Melic poetry, we have indications of the use of Hexa- 
meters in the first art-stage. We may compare Euripides 
Andromache 103 fi., where an Elegiac Lament by Andro- 
mache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which the 
Hexameter is mixed with ‘ Half-pentameters’ as well as 
with Iambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of the Ialemus. 
Compare also the Helen 164 ff. The Elegy of Andromache 
is doubtless closely akin both to the ‘ Epigram ’ or Inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the dead, and to the ’Emddios 
Aéyos or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen 
warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 
5th Century. Bion’s Lament for Adonis is entitled émird@ios 3 
here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of the old 
popular Dirge, of which the former survived in the oupol 
of Attic drama. 

In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, 
the Dirge appears first among the works of Simonides, 
where, perhaps under the influence of the Eulogy, it seems 
to have thrown off the refrain.!_ The Dirge for Those who 
fell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danccd over 
their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten 
lines. The Danaé, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate 
work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 lines, containing 
a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as 


1 ef, the later Symposiac Paean, p. 652 
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of 
excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose 
thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we 
have several considerable fragments. In one of these 
Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he 
seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. 
We lkmow, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, 
brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably 
died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, 
considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute. 

Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which 

are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue 
of Proclus, which is based on Didymus, four more kinds 
of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, 
and PRAYER-SONGS. 
The last, edxrixd, are probably a late subdivision of the 
Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian 
titles of Simonides’ Books, xatevyai. They apparently 
differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of 
petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides’ 
Sea-Fight off Artemisium was, it would seem, a Prayer- 
Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade 
Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is 
Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

The Athenian OscHopHoRICON was a form of 
Processional song-dance performed just before the 
vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. 
These traditionally represented the young Athenians 
rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur; but the rite clearly 
was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did 
honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the 
protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who 
were dressed as maidens in memory of the ruse by which 
Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in 
the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape- 
hung vine-branches; women who represented the mothers 
of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets 
of food like that with which they had furnished them for 
their voyage; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of 
the vine-branches (icxo:) from the temple of Dionysus 
at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included 
races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens 
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funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a 
banquet. The songs were probably of a two-fold nature 
alternating grief for the death of the father with joy for 
the triumph of the son. 


Of the DapHNEPHoRICA or Laurel-bearing Songs, 
which were composed by Aleman, Alcaeus, and 
Simonides, and of which Pindar’s works contained 
three Books, we now have an incomplete example 
written by the Theban poet for the Daphnephoria 
held every eight years in his native city in honour of 
Apollo Ismenius. 


The procession, said to be commemorative of an ancient 
victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branch- 
bearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome 
boy of noble birth, called the Daphnephorus, who, 
with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and 
wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a 
special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either 
sex, the actual ‘ bearer,’ with his hand upon the laurel. 
This ‘laurel’ was an olive-branch bound with bay and 
flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from 
which depended a number of smaller globes, and had tied 
to its middle another small globe to which were fastened 
purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a picce of 
yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper 
globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, 
and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which 
were 365 in number, the days of the year. Similar rites 
were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, 
whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a 
child Daphnephorus personating Apollo, brought laurel- 
branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in com- 
memoration, it was said, of Apollo’s return from his journey 
thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. 
Pindar’s extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of 
fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus’ father Pagondas, 
whose own father Aeoladas is the real inspirer of the poem, 
commanded the Thebans when they defeated the Athenians 
at Delium long afterwards. The girls of the chorus sing of 
the occasion; of themselves and their dress; of the Daphne- 
phorus and the honours his family has won in the Games, 
with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, 
if there was one, is not extant, 
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The poem is really a special kind of PARTHENEION’ 
showing a family resemblance to the partly extant 
Maiden-Song of Aleman. 


We are told that Pindar’s Partheneia were almost 
exceptional among his works as displaying less of the 
‘archaic and austere style’ otherwise characteristic of 
him.! It may be, if we may judge by the remains of 
Aleman’s, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though 
this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Par- 
theneion was a sort of Processional song-dance ailied to 
the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of 
which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested 
itself by a process of budding-off, and always, as the name 
implies, sung by maidens. Of Aleman’s work in this kind 
we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to 
add that in the hands of its ‘ inventor ’ it is clearly charac- 
terised in its personal part by a merry badinage between 
teacher and taught,? sometimes delivered in the poet’s 
own person, sometimes in his choir’s, which speaks for the 
happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing 
light on the position of women in Dorian communities. 
We hear of Maiden-Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides ; 
we have a few fragments of Pindar’s three Books and a 
few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla 
and Corinna; and ina recently restored papyrus, a passage 
from the hitherto unknown Book of these songs by 
Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it 
shows that of the Choral songs sung by women the Maiden- 
Song, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and 
Aeolians. 


It is now time to resume our story, which broke off 
at the end of the ‘Canon’ of the Lyric Poets. Though 
local competitions both in song and in the games still 
went on all over Greece,’ sometimes, as at Syracuse, 
attaining more than local importance, most of the 
greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th 
Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the 
Dionysiac contests at Athens. The Dithyramb 


1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073 2 cf. the story 
of Simonides’ choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346 3 the Execes- 
tides of Ar. Av, 11, a singer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, 
at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea 
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seems to have been a comparatively late importation ; 
yet it in all probability existed, in origin the com- 
memorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, 
through many generations of folk-custom, and with 
many local modifications, before it came upon the 
stage of art. 


According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The 
word A:6vpazBos is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and 
Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called “Iauos. 
We clearly cannot separate in origin d:édpayBos, tauBos, 
OpiauBos, and the Latin iriumphus, translated 6piauBos 
by the later Greeks. As with raidy, itself probably non- 
Hellenic,! the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be 
the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be 
Lydian? 

The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among the 
Ionians is the fragment of Archilochus, ‘I know how to 
lead the dithyramb-song of lord Dionysus with my senses 
lightning-struck with wine.’ Among the Dorians we find 
the very ancient * invocation sung by the Elean women, 
where Dionysus is at once a hero and a bull but not yet a 
God, and where—which marks an older stage than the 
lines of Archilochus—there is as yet no mention of wine. 
As this is essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem 
to have been an early offshoot of the ghost-invocation 
which in primitive communities would be indistinguish- 
able from a rite of commemoration. The separation would 
only become obvious when the commemorative element 
came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ‘to 
lead,’ é¢¢pta, is used by Homer of tho two tumblers 
who lead the dance of youths and maidens, in the Shield 
of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
where Dionysus in distress says ‘ Call the God,’ that at the 
Lenaean festival the torchbearer says ‘ Call ye the God,’ 
and those who reply to him ery, ‘Semelean Iacchus, giver 
of wealth,’ This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel 
in Sappho’s Adonis-Songs and Epithalamies, was probably 
a very ancient feature of the Dithyramb; but the Elean 
Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in the 
Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy 


1 not necessarily non-Indo-European 2 ef. Calder C.R. 
1922, p. 11, A. B. Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. 4 3 doubtless 
modernized in the form which has survived 
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derived from the ‘leaders of the Dithyramb,’ and it is 
therefore significant that question-and-answer should be 
so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts 
of Attic Drama. 

The theme of the old folk-Dithyramb seems to have 
been the adventures of Dionysus; but its extension to 
other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where 
according to Herodotus the adventures (7a@ea) of Adrastus, 
one of the Seven before Thebes, were celebrated with 
tragic dances (rparyixotot xopoic:), ‘ in which they honoured 
Adrastus instead of Dionysus’; and this is spoken of as 
the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At 
Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came 
later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have 
developed before the historical period into the song-dance 
of the worshippers, of whom one personated the God and 
the rest Satyrs or goat-men, to the sound of the flute 
around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, 
the song probably from the first competitive and the bull’s 
carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus 
were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to 
Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the per- 
formance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the 
early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a 
sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the 
cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that 
of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides’ 
Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives. 

The raising of this old ritual song-dance to the sphere 
of art was connected by the ancients with the name of 
the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of Periander of Corinth about 625; to have been a 
pupil of Aicman; and to have been victorious at the 
Carneian Festival at Sparta. According to Suidas’ 
authority he ‘invented the tragic style, was the first to 
assemble a chorus (xopov orjoat), to sing a Dithyramb, to 
give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce 
Satyrs speaking in metre.’ According to Aristotle, also, 
the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ‘the first 
trainer of the Cyclic Chorus (xtxaAtos xopés).? In these 
two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the 
raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of 
the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyric Drama. 
If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 
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years before Arion, would seem to be to the folk-ritual. 
But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though the ancients did it, 
to draw a hard and fast line between the ‘ folk ’-stage of 
development and the stdge of ‘art.2 When we draw it, 
at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, let us 
remember that changes of this sort generally come more 
gradually than their historians suppose; and that the 
classification ‘folk’ and ‘art’ is, at bottom, unscientific. 
The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends 
on circumstances, and the winding river of culture often 
parts into more than two streams. 

Jt should be noted that Archilochus was a poet and 
speaks of himself as ‘leading’ the Dithyramb, and 
6 édpyav the Dithyrambic poet remained in name through- 
out the classical period. The leader’s part would naturally 
fall to a man of superior powers, in this case doubtless 
powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, 
especially if, as it seems to have been, the performanco 
was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more 
intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer 
it. 

After Arion, the next great name in the history of the 
Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). The 
Argive musicians seem to have been famous at the end of 
the 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them 
to make room for native performers. When we are told 
that Lasus was the first to make the Dithyramb com- 
petitive we should probably understand this to mean com- 
petitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, 
with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, 
Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors 
in the art-movement which began under the Peisistratids 
and continued under the democracy. All the various 
types, the Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and 
the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, the child of the rustic 
vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive 
forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater 
Dionysia, some at other festivals. ‘The first recorded 
victory ‘with a chorus of men,’ which probably means 
in the Dithyramb, that of Hypodicus of Chalcis in 508, 
is thought to mark the beginning of the intertribal com- 
petitions which were intended to help in the welding of 
the new democracy. Private citizens, acting in two 
categories, as boys and as men, now superseded the guilds 
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of singers; the professional element did not reassert itself 
till the over-elaboration of music made it imperative in 
the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was 
victorious in the Dithyramb in 476, Pindar in 474. 

In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find 
Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilla of Sicyon, and 
there is some trace of the art-Dithyramb before this in 
Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems 
of Stesichorus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as 
proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Nomes. 

In 5th-Century Athens the change in the subject- 
matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative 
element in the people, and ‘ What has this to do with 
Dionysus?’ became a proverb for irrelevance. The only 
considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which 
filled two Books, deals with Dionysus; but the only two 
of Simonides’ Dithyrambs of which we know the names 
were called Afemnon and Europa ; and of the five complete 
extant Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the Jo is the only one 
that mentions him, and that only just at the end.t Both 
Pindar’s fragment and the Jo were written for the 
Athenians. Pindar tells us that the Dithyramb originated 
at Corinth, and this seems to have been the scene of the 
labours of Arion. In the same passage Pindar calls it 
‘ ox-driving ’ (BonAdrys), that is, for which the prize is 
an ox. The Scholiast on Plato tells us that the winning 
poet received an ox, the second a Jar, presumably of wine, 
and the third a goat which was led away anointed with 
wine-lees. Athenacus tells us that the winning Athenian 
tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedicated in the 
Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the 
archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the choragus or 
rich citizen who had paid for the training and equipment 
of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the 
altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was 
of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of 
more, and was ealled circular probably in contrast at first 
with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as 
the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the 
similar formation which became usual in the Drama. 
The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be 


1 it is not necessary to suppose that the classing of these as 
Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence 
of the proverb, the ‘ absence ’ of Dionysus was a natural develop- 
ment and has its parallel in the history of the Paean 
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expected, the Phrygian. Tho structure of a Dithyramb 
in the best period was sometimes strophic, somotimes 
triadic. 

We havo evidence of the authorship of Dithyrambs 
at this time for Ibycus, Lasus, Simonides, Lamprocles, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides. Of the five complete extant 
Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the subjects are The Asking- 
back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus’ 
Voyage to Crete, Theseus’ First Coming to Athens, The 
Wanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was 
performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus of 
Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi; the 
First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians; the 
To is definitely stated to be for the Athenians; the frag- 
mentary Idas is for the Lacedaemonians. 

With the growing importance of music in Melic 
performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius pro- 
tested in vain (p. 660 above), and to which we have 
references in Aristophanes (Nwb. 970), came a still 
completer separation of the Dithyramb from the 
Drama. The Drama became less and Icss a matter 
of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more 
a matter of instrumental music. 

We may realise this by comparing the proportions of 
Melic to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The 
accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, 
and the dancing of the Dithyrambic chorus was greatly 
elaborated. The music-and-dancing element once strong 
in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in 
the Dithyramb, and the verbal element once equally 
important in both was now concentrated in the Drama. 
Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithy- 
ramb, but the over-elaboration of the dancing and the 
music caused degeneration in the style of the words and a 
loss of form in the metre. The strophic arrangement 
disappeared; all the ‘modes’ were used in the samo 
poem; the words became a turgid jumble of disjointed 
sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets. 

Soon the performance became too much for the 
citizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its 
sway. The comic poets and Plato protested in vain. 
The truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, 
including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which 
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waits on art-forms when they begin to appeal only 
to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, 
to judge by modern parallels, would be hastened by 
the disastrous Peloponnesian War. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century the chief 
name is that of MeLanippipss, grandson of the earlier 
Melanippides; at the end of the 5th and the beginning 
of the 4th those of PHiLoxEnus of Cythera, his pupil, 
and Timotheus of Miletus. 

Melanippides introduced instrumental flute-preludes 
and free rhythms—that is, astrophic arrangement—, 
Philoxenus solo-songs.1 Aristodemus nevertheless, in 
conversation with Socrates, is made by Xenophon to place 
Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and 
Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great 
reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The 
Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed 
him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. ‘The large frag- 
ment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the 
Dithyramb at its worst, is probably the work of another 
Philoxenus. 

Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contempo- 
rary TIMOTHEUS* we have but one line from the 
Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the 
lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical inno- 
vations which, after a period of great unpopularity, 
eventually combined with his success with the Lyre- 
Sung Nome—of which presently—to make him the 
most famous poet of his day. For his Hymn to 
Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold 
pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and 
Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two 
hundred years after their death their Nomes were 
still taught to the young Arcadians (Polyb. 4. 20. 9). 
There is one more famous name, that of TELESTES 
of Selinus, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb 
in 402. 


1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. 
Afus. 30 2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp. 
Alexander 
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which 
he speaks up for the use of the flute, possibly in reply to 
Melanippides’ Marsyas, which dealt with the contest 
between flute and lyre. 


Towards the end of this period the ever-growing 
desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of 
interest in an old but not obsolete 1 form, the Lyre- 
Sung Nome. This revival was due to the Lesbian 
Phrynis, who won his first Athenian victory in 446, 
and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at 
Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at 
a great age in 357. 


This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and 
sometimes in the earlier period singing (Plut. Mus. 8, 
Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, 
of the lyre; but even in the time of Terpander the lyre 
was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. 
When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually 
to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with 
orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage 
over other Choric song that the words could be heard 
more easily by the audience. That this was felt to be a 
real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only 
fron the way in which Epic, Iambie and Elegiac all 
became recitation-verse, but from the passage of the 
Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for 
supplying his audience with books of the words for the 
coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides? It 
is no coincidence that the same period in the history of 
Melic poetry saw Philoxenus’ introduction of solos into the 
Dithyramb. : 

To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus’ Persae, 
the style of the ‘ new ’ Nome, despite the distinction drawn 
by Proclus,? differed little from that of the later 
Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended 
to compete for popular favour. The Persae is directed, in 
its ‘seal’ or personal part, the part in which the author 


1 the ‘ Boeotian ’ Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, 
Ar. Ach. 13 ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the 
sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference 
to the attitude of the late-5th-Century playgoer at Athens is 
clear; see also p. 633 3 below, p. 676 
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as it were signed his name,! against the conservatism of the 
now dominant Spartans in matters of music and poetry. 
We may well believe that this justification of the poet to 
his judges in the competition would have been unnecessary 
had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone 
further at Athens than at Sparta. 

There seem to have been extant at this time certain 
Lyre-Sung Nomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably 
are the ten do3ai mentioned by Timotheus. The 
derivation of yduos in this connexion is not quite certain. 
This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant 
‘regular’ because the composer was not allowed to go 
beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; 
for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same 
song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, 
as we know from Plato, a late development. Now the 
Nomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different 
from, his zxpoofuia or Preludes; it is clear from Suidas 
that these were preludes to the Nomes; and when Plutarch 
wants to prove his derivation of yéuos he says: ‘ As soon 
as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed 
on to the poetry of Homer and other poets—which is 
proved by the Preludes of Terpander.’ This would seem 
to imply that Terpander’s Preludes, like some of the 
Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having 
originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the 
custom that Prelude should be followed by Nome and 
Nome by Epic Lay ? 

Before it means law yvdues means custom. It is 
conceivable therefore that véuos in this connexion means 
the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the pre- 
scribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the 
performance ;?2 and thus first, when the Hymn broke in 
two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative 
terms yéuos and -zposineoy (still sometimes called fSuyos) 
were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with 
which had given them birth; the second stage was the 
dividing of the yéuos into the mpooipiov vépov and 


1 Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo 
2 cf. the ¢« tov véuwv wdat taught to the young Cretans, 
Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of vonos = véutoua, whence Latin 
nummus; the use of the word by Aleman fr. 70 of the songs of 
birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Nome itself 
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the main body of the yéuos; but the two together were 
still sometimes spoken of as a mpooiuwv, and Ter- 
pander’s Preludes in this sense contained some reference, 
as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays— 
as indeed, according to Heracleides, they originally were. 
The ascription to Timotheus of a Book of Mpovéuia or 
Preludes to Nomes seems to indicate the late use of a more 
distinctive name for the mpootuioy véowov. The Flute- 
Sung Nome ‘invented’ by Clonas may well have begun as 
an occasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two 
purely instrumental Nomes both were probably develop- 
ments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn 
by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again 
coming first in point of time. 

Of the Lyre-Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they 
were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of 
the second stage when they formed introductions to it, 
we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; 
but they were probably not all composed in hexameters 
after the days of Terpander. One of the Nomes ascribed 
to him was called Whe Trochaic, and he is praised by 
Plutarch for introducing into music a beautiful style 
called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a 
string to the lyre but was a rhythmical innovator as well. 
That one of his Nomes was called Trochaic suggests that 
hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— 
in all probability the Hexameter. The ‘ Terpandrean ’ 
metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at 
least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was 
ascribed to him in antiquity and was presumably one of 
the famous Nomes—possibly the Nome called Terpandrean ; 
for it might have been called after the metre rather than the 
composer, which would explain why among so many 
Nomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name.! 

We have corroboration of the view that the Nome was a 
derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, 
where we find, in what is probably the beginning of the 
Nome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to the first 


1 the view that zpoxatos in this connexion refers to the 
tempo—‘ running "—and not the rhythm, is less likely; cf. also 
Stob. Ecl. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 
hexameters we read tpvéwmes waxapas, Movaat Ards Exyorvot, apfizors 
dodais, which, though it can hardly bo earlier than the 4th 
Century, may follow an old tradition 
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part of his poem as a ‘ beginning of Hymns.’ In Pindar 
Nem. 2. 1, ‘ Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic 
lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,’ 
the reference is to the rhapsodes, and the mpootuoy is 
probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird 
Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter- 
pander’s would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition 
at Delphi or at the Spartan Carneia, both held in honour 
of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been per- 
formed elsewhere; but it should be noted that the poetical 
custom of ‘ beginning with Zeus ’"—though not perhaps 
as old as the Z'heogony, where ll. 47 ff. come awkwardly 
and may well be an addition—is as old as Pindar. Timo- 
theus’ Persae, which was probably written for a festival 
of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The con- 
tents of Terpander’s Nomes can only be conjectured from 
the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general 
comparison with the Homeric Hymns. 

Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Ter- 
pander, Lyric Nomes were ascribed before him to 
Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom 
were sometimes attributed certain of the Nomes 
generally called Terpander’s; Arion’s ‘ Preludes to Epic 
Poems,’ of which there were two Books, were probably 
Lyric Nomes; so too perhaps were some at least of the 
long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself 
calls Preludes, and of Ibyeus, who was sometimes credited. 
with the Funeral Games of Pelias; Lyric Nomes were 
ascribed by Suidas’ authority to Corinna. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, 
whose innovations, according to Proclus’ authority, were 
‘ the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and 
the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.’ Next to him 
his pupil Timotheus, who ‘brought the Nome to its 
present condition.’ Then follows a comparison with the 
Dithyramb: ‘The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing by means of the dance a high degree of 
“possession’’ or excitement, is directed to evoking the 
emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. 
The Nome on the other hand is sustained ! in an orderly 
and highly dignified style by the various characters it 


1 reading avéxerac for the first avetrat, but the meaning of the 
whole sentence is uncertain 
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describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it 
employs compound expressions. Each of course has its 
particular ‘modes,’ the Dithyramb the Phrygian and 
Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the 
singers to the lyre.’ Here Proclus’ authority clearly was 
speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides 
and of the Nome before Phrynis, at any rate of both before 
the worst results of their innovations had worked them- 
selves out. 


In the Clouds (423 B.c.) Aristophanes bewails the 
change of taste which had made such songs as those 
of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the 
Republic (c. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephalus 
quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might 
cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372- 
270) makes the bard bid his pupil Heracles select a 
book from his library in the following lines : 

‘Come here and take whatever book you please ; 
Look carefully at the titles; take your time; 
Here’s Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, 
Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, prose 
Of every sort and kind; your choice will show 
What manner of man you are.’ 


No mention of Iambic, Elegiac, or Lyric poetry. 
It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when 
playwrights were already writing plays merely to be 
read, much even of the verse which had long been 
only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, 
at any rate the oJder song, was going out of fashion. 
Theophrastus’ Late-Learner (319 B.c.), instead of 
learning the ‘classics,’ is at pains to get by heart the 
songs he hears at the juggler’s show. In a fragment 
of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (i. 6d) we read : 
“They spend the whole day holding forth to chance 
audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just 
arrived from Phasis or the Borysthenes, though they 
have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, 
and indeed have never finished that.’ Here we may 
well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who 
thumbed the earlier Greek story-books of which we 
have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the 
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Tale of Ninus, a papyrus which may belong to the last 
Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales 
collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin 
in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived 
—chiefly among hired musicians—through the 
Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were 
still sung—by professionals—aiter banquets in the 
2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, 
but the sun had set. 

By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 
330 B.c., which has been taken as the limit of this 
book, most of the forms of Greek poetry, including the 
Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it 
would seem, with the early Hymn, appear to have 
developed secular uses: for the honouring of men rather 
than Gods; for the imparting of general moral truths ; 
for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; 
for mere record or communication; for sheer enter- 
tainment. In Melic poetry the hieratie tradition 
went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually 
to the Christian Hymn ;? the secular forms, narrowing 
in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing 
ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last 
centuries B.c., mostly perhaps as recitation-poems. 
The change was partly due no doubt to changing 
economic conditions, but partly also to the ever- 
increasing rift between the dialect of literature and 
the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual 
supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming 
its sway, and poetry sung in ‘longs’ and ‘ shorts ’ was 
naturally felt to be too artificial when the ‘ quantities * 
were coming to be ignored in speech. Another 
cause, which began to work even in the days of 
Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting 
practices which came of the over-elaboration of the 
musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes 
to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch-accent 
in composing the melody. So long as these practices 


1 Aul. Gell. N.A. 19. 9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10 2 ef, W. Christ 
Anth. Graeca Carm. Christ. 
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they 
became the rule, the words became less important 
than the music because less easily intelligible to the 
ear, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and 
even Monodie art-song eventually appealed to few 
but the highly educated in music. 

The general standard of the literary taste that 
prevailed among the educated Greeks of the Roman 
Empire is shown—for song—by our possession of the 
Anacreontea beside our loss of Anacreon. Some of the 
Anacreontea, which date from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 
550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric 
metres to the new language-conditions; Bishop Syne- 
sius, who lived about 400 a.p., knew the Lyric Poets 
and wrote * Anacreontic’ Hymns; in the 7th Century 
it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian 
Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the 
Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Ele- 
giac, and Jambic, with certain modifications, were still 
written in the 6th and 7th Centuries; the Epigram 
indeed lived on till the 10th, Iambie to the 12th. 
But after that the dark. 

‘I was told when a boy,’ writes Petrus Aleyonius in the 
16th Century, ‘by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the 
priests of the Greek Church had such influence with the 
Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a 
large number of the works of the old Greek poets, parti- 
cularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, 
and follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the 
poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Aleman, and Alcaeus.’ 
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FOLK-SONGS 











E Bek. Hil. DI E Bek. Hil. 
87 106 58 CLOM a) peewte 130 _ 
88 Sim, Sim. 112 131 _— 

46 29 —_— 1124 Carm. Pop. 
89 142 82 c18 = 45 49 
90 143 83 c19 113 99 50 
91 = = = 114 Le 
92 _— — _ fg im. im. 
93 = = = 115 23 21 
94 107 59 A 116 91 41 
95 125 77$ p.302 117 132 = 
96 112 64 A 5 118 133 — 
97 108 60 C22 119 134 — 
98 109 61 c24 120 135 ae 
99 111 63 C26 on 2 

100 110 62 €25 122 138 78 

101 116 68 c27 123 139 79 

102 113 65 a6 1234 p. 80 p. 182 

103 114 — — 124 — — 

10384 09-1154 66 A10 1250 5 — — 

104 115B 67 Ad 126 — — 

1044-118 70 M25 127 — — 

105 119 ral 035 128 — = 

1054 120 72 C34 129 — — 

106 121 73 AO 130 — — 

107 122 74 033 131 84 33 

i 

a —« — 
nine UBS 
FOLK-SONGS. 

Bek. E Bek E Bek. £E Bek. 
1 25 | 10 13 18 24 26 
3 1 7 19 30 27 
4 3 i 8 20 31 28 
A 5 lo 21 33 41 
2. 6 13 16 OO) ieee 42 
6 4 14.94 22B 35 43 
7 10 15 iS 23 36 44 
8 11 16 22 24 39 45 
9 12 17 23 25 15 2 

Hil. E Hil. E Hil. E Hil. 
1 25 10 12 20 29 30 
2 1 Til 13 21 30 31 
3 3 {z 22 31 44 
A 5 12 8 22a 34 45 

6 \s 23 33 46 
5 4 12a p. 604n 24 32 47 
@ abu 14 16 25 35 48 
3 15 1 26 36 49 
7 Terp. 16 io 26a p. 536 
4 17 22 27 39 51 
8 10 18 23 28 15 
9 li 19 24 29 38 
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Di. E Di Eg ine E DI 
1 18 o4 5 2 20 43 
2 17 S 6 33 34 44 
5 42 (‘a 34 31 45 
7 o4 25 18 35 33 46 
18 28 \9 36 30 47 
19 29 26 p. GO4n. 37 39 48 
20 oF 27 16 38 19 49 
21 = 29 25} 39 p. 536 
oD) 23 30 26 40 32 50 
23 22 31 15 41 35 51 
| 42 38 53 
ae 
m Ber. Bil, Dit E Bek. Hil. 
v 3 2 Alem. 23 17 18 
60 24 18 19 
2 p. 682 Fs 25 1 u 
Alem. 2 43 4 
3 4 Ss pe =e 48 
4 6 5 46 pe) iyit) Bere 
a 5 4 4 = 15 13 
6 = ° Hire 9 
7\ 28 i oe 
8 11 12, 25 30 19 21 
9 ii 31 20 22 
10 7 8 47 32 29, 24 
11 8 9 48 33 21 23 
12 9 10 50 34 = 224 
13 10 11 51 35 22R 25 
14 p. 684 = — 36 23 26 
15 25 23 31 37 ~— _— 
16 13 14 27 33 26 29 
17 p. 681 — 2 384 — 
18 — 51 1 38B — 
19 42 45 33 38c _— 
20 41 44 32 39 24 27 
1 14 15 20 40 44 47 
is 15 16 21 41 27 30 
22 16 i 23 42 23 31 
SCOLIA 
Bek. E Bek. E Tafel 1D) Bek 
Te oh 9 ie 12 25 
2 1 10 ise 13 26 
3 2 11 10 19 14 27 
4 3 12 20015 28 
5 4 13 91 «dl 29 
6 5 14 «2. D2e 16 30 
7 6 15 8 ey alee 
8 7 16 9 24 18 
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Hil, £ Hil. 2 
12° 21 20 «22 
ie 21 «2 
14 8 22 «13 
i @ 23 «14 
16 16 a4 iB 
iw 17 26 20 
18 18 27°26 
rte) 28 27 
Di. DL OE 
i — 
il 
1, 10 21. «18 
13 22 19 
Ke iil 23 20 
15 «12 2421 
16 «(13 25 22 
a7 wate 87-10 
18 15 28 26 
Hil. DL E Bak. 
1 1 1824 
2 2 19 25 
3 3 20 87 
4 4 21 14 
13 5 22 (6 
5 6 23-8 
6 7 24 1 
14 8 5 = 
15 9 26 29 
7 10 27230 
8 i 23s 
6 2 29 p. 200 
1 Sol. 
i 3 
276214 31 p.199 
2100 «1S 32 p. 198 
22 ©=«16 33 p. 199 
23 2=«7 34 p. 201 
21218 35} “a 
16 = 19 36 
iz 20 





Hil, £ 
29 29 
30 30 
31 31 
32 32 
33 33 
34 34 
Di. Ez 
29 ef 
o 

30 36 
31 29 
oe 30 
33 31 
34 82 
35 33 
36 34 
Hil. DIL. 
18 21 
19 22 
26 23 
12 24 
20 25 
p. 275¢c p. 108 
p. 218c p. 60 
27 28 
28 29 
29 31 
30 32 
31 33 
82 34 
33 35 
34 36 
_ 30 


INDEX OF 


ACHILLES [Tatius]: 123; com- 
mentator on Aratus; A.D. 250? 

Acro: 55; Latin commentator on 
Horace; A.D. 180 

Acts of the Apostles: 473 

aAdespota: = Anonymous Yrag- 
ments 

dAelian ; 8, 62-5, 86, 123, 257, 263, 
349, 383-6, 447, 478, 518, 533; 
610; writer of miscellanies; 
A.D. 200 

Aelius Dionysius: 420; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 120 

Aelius Festus Aphthonius: 3837; 
metrician; A.D. 330 

Aeschines (Socraticus) : 342; phil- 
osopher and rhetorician; 400 


B.C, 

Aesch¥lus: 48, 139, 165, 256, 274, 
306, 309-10, 317-9, 340, 355, 
370, 396, 406, 438, 450, 462, 
477, 490, 514-6, 534, 550; 
621, 628, 636, 640, 650, 658, 
663, 671-3; writer of tragedy ; 
425 B.c. 

Aesop: 564-6; writer of beast- 
fables; 550 B.c. 


Agathocles: 40; musician; 505 
BGs 
Agithon: 336; writer of tragedy; 


410 B.C. 

Alcaeus: 8, 86, 97, 125, 159, 319, 
364, 418, 422, 428 ff, 555-6, 
560, 564, 569; 584, 591-3, 602, 
612, 618, 624, 623 ff, 633-6, 
643, 648, 653, 656-8, 665, 679; 
lyric poet; 595 B.c. 

Alcaeus of Messené: 300; writer 
of iambics and epigrams; 200 
Tes, 

Alcyonius, Petrus: 679 

Aleman: 8, 53, 86, 103, 122, 189, 
208, 215, 244, 286, 420 ff, 509, 


AUTHORS * 


536; 588, 599, 602-7, 610-1, 
615 ff, 623-32, 635, 648, 651, 
656-7, 661, 665-8, 671, 679; 
lyric poet; 630 B.c. 

Alexander Cornelius (Polyhistor) ; 
18; 597; geographer; 65 B.c. 

Alexander of Aetolia: 296; poet; 
210 B.C. 

Alexander of Tralles: 544; physi- 
cian; A.D. 540 

Alexinus:; 374; Megarian philoso- 
pher; 330 B.c, 

Alexis: 269; 677-9; 
comedy; 350 B.c. 

Ameipsias: 574; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.c. 

Ammianus Marcellinus : 

529; historian; a.D. 390 

Ammonius: 84,101; grammarian; 
A.D. 390 

Amphion: 592, 596 

Anacreon: 8, 86, 215, 253, 379, £14, 
442 ff, 458, 560, 569; 584, 618, 
625, 636 ff, 643, 643, 656-8, 
666, 679; lyric poct; 530 B.C. 

Anacreont@a : 503; 638, 678-9; a 
collection of short poems suit- 
able for singing, written by 
various hands between 150 B.c. 
and A.D. 550 in imitation of 


writer of 


210, 


Anacreon 

Ananius: 572; iambic poet; 520 
ite) 

Anaxagoras: 343; 638; philoso- 
pher; 440 B.c. 

Anaxandrides: 269, 328, 564; 


writer of comedy; 360 B.C. 
Andecides: 60; Attic orator; 400 B.c 
Anonymous Metrician : see Mctrical 

Fragment, 

Anonymous Writer of Comedy: 581 
Antagéras: 342; epic poct; 270 
B.C. 


* The dates are those of the florwit, i.e. about the 40th year 
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Anthes: 593, 645 

Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris- 
tianorum : 678 

Anthologia Palatina (A.P.): 
Palatine Anthology 

Anthologia Planudéa (Anth. Plan.): 
see Planudean Anthology 

Antigonus of Carystus : 394; sculp- 
tor, writer on art, biographer; 
240 B.C. 

Antimachus of Teos: 16, 20, 34(?); 
epic poet; 730 B.c.? 

Antimachus of Colophon: 244 (16, 
20, 347); epic and elegiac 
poet; 425 B.c. 

Antipaiter of Sidon: 634; epigram- 
Mmatist; 150 B.c. 

Antipater of Thessalonica: 216; 

328, 380, 396, 567-9; 


epigrammatist; 10 B.c. 
writer of comedy; 365 B.c. 


see 


Antiphanes : 


Antiphon:; 46; Attic orator; 440 
THA, 
Antoninus Liberalis: 10, 22-4; 


mythologist : A.D. 150? 
Apion: 34; grammarian; A.D. 40 


Apollodérus : 33, 121, 306; chron- 
ologer, grammarian, myth- 
ologist; 140 B.c. 

Apollodorus of Tarsus: 56; gram- 
marian; 100 B.c.? 

Apollodérus: 679: writer of 
comedy; 300 B.c. 

Apollonius: 272; writer of mis- 
cellanies; 100 B.c.? 

Apollonius : 575; commentator on 
Aristophanes; 150 B.c. 


Apollonius Dyscolus: 10-22, 26, 
39, 129, 187, 202, 422 ff, 440; 
grammarian; A.D. 110 

Apollonius of Rhodes : 18, 86, 131, 
199, 210-2, 226, 414, 499, 582; 
poet; 260 B.c. 

Apollonius of Tyana: 458; Pytha- 
gorean philosopher; A.D. 100 

Appian: 213; historian; A.D. 130 

Apostolius: 65, 74, 149, 207, 264, 
373, 390, 531, 565, 567, 571; 
compiler of a collection of pro- 
verbs; A.D. 1460 

Apuleius: 214; Roman phil- 
osopher and novelist; a.D. 130 

Aradtus: 191; didactic poet; 270 
Ber 

Arcadius: 425, 435; grammarian; 
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between A.D. 200 and 600; the 
work on accentuation ascribed 
to him perhaps belongs to 
Theodosius (A.D. 400) 

Arcesilaiis: 374; Academic phil- 
osopher ; 275 B.C. 

Archiléchus: 70, 488; 593, 600 ff, 
609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 
637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 660, 
667-8 ; elegiac and iambic poet ; 
650 B.c. 

Argas: 268, 302; lyric poet; 370 


B.C. 

Arion; 292, 478; 591, 629, 641, 
661, 668-70, 676; lyric poet; 
625 B.C, 

Ariphron : 400 ff; 651 
Aristarchus: 56, 492; 
marian; 175 B.c. 
Aristias: 48; writer of (tragedy 

and?) satyric drama; 470 B.c. 
Aristides: 40-2, 65-6, 167, 200, 
249, 372, 436, 458, 472, 567; 
rhetorician; 4.D. 170 
Aristocleides ; 366, 282; singer to 
the lyre; 480 B.c. 

Ariston : 80: philosopher; 230 B.c. 
Aristonysmus: 376; a compiler of 
sayings, of unknown date 
Aristophanes (Ar.): 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 

66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240- 
6, 249-62, 266-70, 310, 340, 
362, 366, 386-8, 396-8, 442, 
491, 491-6, 504-6, 510-14, 520, 
528, 534, 538, 542, 550-60, 567— 
70, 574; 601, 611-2, 627, 631, 
635, 642, 648-52, 658-62, 666- 
7, 671-8, 677; writer of 
comedy; 410 B.c. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium: 68, 
498; grammarian; 215 B.c. 
Aristotle (Arist.): 90, 208, 212, 
232, 258, 268, 294-6, 300-2, 
320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406-8, 
410 ff, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 
540-2, 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 
651, 657, 667-8, 677; phil- 
osopher; 345 B.c. 
Aristoxénus: 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 
404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 548; 
588, 627; writer on music; 


320 B.C. 
Armenidas: 18; historian; 100 


290; 531, 50a, 00 Lsonl 


gram- 


B.C.? 
Arsenius : 


INDEX OF 


compiler of a 
A.D. 


of Apostolius; 
collection of proverbs; 
1500 

Artemidérus: 532; 
dreams; A.D. 150 

Artémon of Cassandreia : 288, 560; 
historian; 130 B.c.? 

Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.c. 

Asclepiides : 443; poet; 285 B.c. 

Astyfiges: 420; grammarian; of 
unknown date 

Athenaeus : 34, 16-54, 65, 68, 72-8, 
85, 123, 202, 206, 214-6, 226, 
234-6, 241-41, 247, 260, 268, 
274-8, 298-300, 304, 328, 333, 
338, 342-4, 348, 356, 360, 374, 
378-S2, 386-8, 394-6, 400-4, 
410, 413-4, 424, 444, 449, 470, 
494, 508, 512-4, 513-9, 526, 
532, 536, 544-6, 555, 560 ff, 
572-4; 591, 657-8, 670, 677; 
writer of miscellanies; A.D. 


writer on 


Athenagéras: 67; Christian writer; 
A.D. 180 
Aulus Gelling: 210; 678; gram- 
marian; 4.D. 170 
Automédes: 23 


Bacchius: 456; writer on music; 
AD. 320 

Bacchylides: 8, 34, 60, 80-222, 
Ad4 ff. (see 445 n.); 640, 646 ff, 
651-4, 660, 666-7, 670-1 


Bachmann’s Anecdéta: 74, 207; 
extracts from hitherto un- 
published Greek MSS pre- 


served at Paris, published 1828 
Bekker’s Anecdéta: 246; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
ok works, published 1814— 


Bion: 661-3, 679; poet; 100 B.c.? 
Bion the Borysthenite : 326; phil- 
osopher; 270 B.c. 
Boeo: 645 
Boétius: 288, 300; writer on 
philosophy, mathematics, and 
music; 4.D. 515 


Callias: 232; writer of comedy; 
440 B.C. 
Callimichus: 10, 78, 97, 124-6, 


212, 266, 420, 427, 441, 467, 


AUTHORS 


488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 595; 


poet; 270 B.c. 
Callinus: 601, 613; clegiac poet; 
650 B.C. 
Callisthénes : 300; historian; 330 
BiG: 
Callistratus : 566; 658 
Callistratus : 362, 534 ; historian; 
100 B.c. 
Callixeinus: 492; historian and 
writer on art; 220 B.c. 
Campbell, Thomas: 573; poet; 
A.D. 1820 
Catullus : 625, 648, 662; Roman 
poet; 60 B.c. 
Cedeides : 68-70 
Censorinus: 291, 406; gram- 
marian; A.D. 240 
Chaerémon: 334; writer of 
tragedy : 360 B.c. 
Chamaeleon: 42; 656; Peri- 


patetic philosopher and gram- 
marian; 310 B.c. 


Charixéna ; 42-4 

Chionides: 242; 669; writer of 
comedy; 510 B.c. 

Choerilus: 48; 669, 677: writer 


of tragedy; 500 B.c. 

Choeroboscus: 34-6, 39, 424, 434— 
6-8, 460, 467; grammarian; 
A.D. 600 

Chrysippus: 304, $47, 456: the 
Stoic philosopher; 240 B.c.; 
the fragmentary work On 
Negatives is perh. not his 

Chrysothémis : 290; 595, 624, 676 

Cicero: 62, 209, 289, 369, 552; 

the Roman orator and philoso- 
pher; 60 B.c. 

Cinésias : 246-66, 284, 298 

Clearchus: 244, 394, 414, 498; 
Peripatetic philosopher; 300 


B.C. 

Clement of Alexandria: 10, 67, 90- 
2, 95, 202-4, 210, 220, 236, 250, 
419, 450, 456, 483, 523, 533, 
552, 565; 633; Christian 
writer; A.D. 200 

Cleobilina: 72; writer of riddles 
in hexameter verse; daughter 


of 
Cleobiilus : 528; of Rhodes; poct; 
one of the Seven Sages 
Cleoménes : 242, 250 
Clonas : 602, 612, 649, 675 
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Connus: 46; musician; 450 B.c. 

Corinna: 2, 5-88, 167, 202, 419; 
633, 644 ff, 666. 676 

Cramer’s Anecdsta Oxoniensia: 12, 
35, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428-30, 
484-6, 456, 479, 559; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works from Oxford MSS, 
published 1835-7 

Cramer's Anecdéta Parisiensia: 

. 207, 236, 329, 441, 459: a 
collection of previously un- 
edited Greek works from Paris 
MSS, published 1839-41 

Cratérus: 56; historian; 340 B.c. 


Crates: 72, 496, 522; writer of 
comedy; 450 B.c. 

Crates of Mallus: 232; gram- 
marian; 170 B.C. 

Cratinus: 44, 50, 70, 244, 556-8, 
574; 612; writer of comedy; 
450 B.C. 

Crexus: 278, 286 

Cydias: 68 

Cydides: see Cydias 

Damon: 40; musician; 420 B.c. 

Delphian ‘ Hymns’: 651 

Demetrius Chalcondyles: 679; 
scholar; A.D. 1465 

Demetrius of Phalérum: 28; Peri- 


patetic philosopher and states- 
man; 315 B.c. 


Demetrius of Scepsis: 408; gram- 
marian; 170 B.c. 

Demeaes 468; rhetorician; A.D. 

Dampcrine ° 60, 376; philosopher; 
20 B.C 

Demoddécus ; 28; 592, 597, 621 

Demosthénes : 321, 336, 384; 588, 


628; the great “Athenian orator 
and statesman; 340 B.c. 
Diagoéras: 56-64, 80; 651, 654 
Dicaearchus: 242, 408, 508, 548, 
550; Peripatetic philosopher, 
historian, grammarian; 310 


9, 34, 84, 101, 118, 271, 
384, 411, 419, 532, 559; 
él, 664; grammarian; 30 


B.C. 
Ts the Blind, of Alexandria; 
66; Christian writer; A. D. 


BC. 
peg Ne 
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Dio emer, (Dion of Prusa): 
289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 

500; thetorician ; AD. 80 
Diodorus of Sicily : 33, 60, 2738, 280, 
362, 366, 404; historian: 40 


B.C, 

Diodétus: 232; perhaps to be 
identified with the commenta- 
tor on Heracleitus (Diog. L., 
9. 12, 15); 170 B.c.? 

Diogénes Laertius (Diog. L.): 62, 
26, 374, 381, 411, 417, 533, 
576; biographer ; A.D. 220 

[Diogenian] : 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 
550, 567, 570, 573; gram- 
marian; prob. not the author 
of the ‘collection of proverbs 
under his name; A.D. 120 

Dionysius of Corinth: 546; 
poet, 200 B.c, 

Dionysius of Thebes: 46, 364 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 123, 
275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 
449, 460-6; 627, 631, 666; 
historian and grammarian; 20 
B.C. 

Dioscorides : physician and botan- 
ist; A.D. 60 

Diphilus : ¢ : 679; writer of comedy; 


epic 


Dracon of "Stratontega : 74; gram- 
marian; 100 B.c.? 
Diris : 268, 384, 412, 470; 650; 

historian; 300 B.C. 


Echembroétus : 600, G0l 
the flute; 586 B. 

Empedocles ; 242; pee Ie and 
poet; 465 B. 

phorus 374; 383; historian ; 350 


Bo. 
Epicharmus: 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 
45 oN writer of comedy; 
500 B.c 
Epicrates : 
360 B 


singer to 


242: writer of comedy ; 
Epictétus 376 ; Stoic philosopher ; 
Epleneiee 64; the philosopher; 
67; Christian writer ; 


Beasheiniiush 80; physician; 290 


BC, 
Ei 
350 
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Eratosthénes: 42, 506, 532; 
mathematician, geographer, 
astronomer, chropologer, gram- 
marian; 235 B.C. 

Erinna; 10, 419; 679; a poctess 
of doubtful date 

— 266; lexicographer : A.D. 

GE-G.) : 

lexicon; 


Etymologicum Gudianiwm 
440; etymological 
A.D. 1100 

Etymologicum Magnum (E.M.): 39, 
42, 82, 206-S9266, 329, 393, 
406, 425-6, 429, 432-4, 440, 
506, 533, 559, 571; cetymo- 
logical lexicon; A.D. 1200 

Etymologicum Magnum Vetus (also 
called Et. Florentinum and Et. 
Genuinum): 328, 434, 440, 
446, 522, 531; an etymological 
lexicon compiled under the 
direction of Photius c. A.D. 870 

Eubilus: 353; writer of comedy; 
375 B.C. 

Euméluis: 599, 628, 649; epic and 
lyric poet; 760 B.c. 

Enmolpus: 596 


Euphronius: 120; grammarian; 
250 B.c. 
Euripides : 26, 111, 196, 210, 232, 


240, 256, 268, 374, 330-2) 306, 
310, 332, 396, 408, 436, 448, 
514; 534, 601, 619, 625-7, 635, 
658, 661-3, 667, 671-3, 678; 
writer of tragedy; 440 B.c. 

Eusebius: 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399; 
chronologer [mostly survives 
only in Jerome’s Latin version 
and the Armenian translation] ; 
A.D. 305 

Eustathius: 8, 10, 34, 87, 43, 66, 
74-6, 119, 200, 207, 247, 279- 
80, 305, 345, 351, 357, 367, 
389-90, 395, 418-20, 436, 495, 
50 1595055522,8526, 532,539, 
559, 561, 564-6, 569, 571-2; 
en a and historian ; A.D. 


Favorinus (or Guarino): 208, 436; 
scholar and lexicographer; A.D. 
1520 

Festus: 542; Roman _lexico- 
oe between A.D. 100 and 
5 


AUTHORS 

Galen: 529; writer on medicine, 
Philosophy, grammar,  criti- 
Cism; A.D. 170 

Glaucus: 416; writer on music 
and poetry; 420 B.c. 

Gnésippus : 242-4 


Grammarian, Anonymous: 36 

Gregory of Corinth (Pardns): 447; 
grammarian; A.D. 1150 

Gregory of Cyprus: 531; Christian 
writer; A.D. 1280 

Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment: 549; 
a metrical serenade in a papy- 
rus of 2nd Cent. B.c. 


Habron: 10; grammarian; a.D, 1 

Hagnocles : 526 

Harpocration: 47, ot 410; gram- 
marian; A.D. 170 

Hégésandecr : 298; writer of mis- 


cellanies ; 150 BGs 

Hephacstion : 13-4, 38, 72-7, 124, 
2h4, 294, 424, 428, 442- 6, 460, 
464, 534: metrician ; A.D. 170 

Héracleides of Miletus: 36; gram- 
marian; a.D. 100 

Héracleides of Pontus: 572; 594- 
6, 675; Peripatetic philosopher 
and grammarian; 380 B.c. 


Hermesianax: 338, 384; poet; 
290 B.c. 

Hermippus : 246; writer of 
comedy; 430 B.C. 

Hermippus: 498; biographer; 
ZID BC. 

Hermocles: 413 

Hermodétus: 413 

Hermogénes: 109, 447; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 200 

Hermolaiis: 413 

Hermdléchus: 412 ff. 

Herodian (Hdn.): 18, 34-6, 48, 
428-30, 435, 439-44, 463; 


grammarian; A.D. 170 
Herodicus : 556 ; grammarian; 50 


A.D. 

Herodétus (Hdt.): 187, 141, 301, 
307, 313, 321, 472, 488, 522; 
594-7, 607, 668; historian ; 
445 B.C, 

Herrick : 565; poet; a.D. 1650 

Hesiod (Hes.) : 26, 86, 147, 200, 
233, 448, 438, 491; 590, 593-8, 
605, 610, 622-5, 638, 649, Cina 
epic poet; 720 B.C.? 
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Hesychius: 36, 44, 66, 
104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 
317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424, 430- 
6, 442, 465, 494-6, 502, 508-10, 


CUR fies 


517-8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 
567-9, 571, 573-6; 617; lexico- 
grapher; A.D. 450 

Hesychius of Milétus: 60; his- 
torian; A.D. 550 

Hieronymus: 240-2 

Himérius: 80; 664; rhetorician; 
A.D. 355 : 

Hippocrates : 208, 266; physician; 
420 B.c. 

Hippodlytus: 484, 514; Christian 


writer; A.D. 200 

ee 64; physical philosopher ; 

Hicnenes? 436, 572; 615; writer 
of iambic lampoons; 540 B.C. 

Histiaeus of Colophon : 290 

Homer: 18, 39, 210-2, 230, 306, 
321, 328-30, 390, 396, 426, 
432, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 
587, 590-2, 596-8, 603, 608-10, 
622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650, 653, 
661-3, 667, 672-4, 677; see 
also Iliad, Odyssey, Eustathius, 
Tzetzes : epic poet; 850 B.c.? 

Homeric Hymns: 86, 452; 591-5, 
604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 
674-5; a collection of hymns 
to the Gods by various hands; 
750-550 B.c.? 

Homéridae : 593, 676; a school of 
epic poets claiming descent 
from Homer, first mentioned 
by Acusilaiis; 550 B.c. 

Horace: 55,84, 118, 124; 624-6, 
631, 638, 648, 657; Roman 
poet; 25 B.c. 

Horapollo : 518; grammarian; A.D. 


380 
Hybrias: 572; 583, 658 
Hypédicus: 669 
Ibrius: 573 
Ib¥cus: 8, 86, 278, 440 ff, 446; 


635 ff, 653, 056, 671, 676; lyrie 
poet; 550 B.C. 

Tliad: 20, 98, 106, 128, 200, 207, 
212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 
390, 406, 418-20, 436, 440, 
488-92, 530, 564, 581; 581-6, 
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also 
Homer, Eustathius, Tzetzes 

Inscriptions : 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 
159, 224, 258-60, 298, 351, 371, 
400, 106, 528; 594, 651; see 
also Parian Chronicle 

Ton of Chios: 84, 226-8; 647; 
writer of tragedy and lyric 
poetry; 450 B.c. 

Isidore of Pelusium; 533; Chris- 
tian writer; a.D. 420 

Istros (Ister): 266; historian, 
grammarian, poet; 240 B.c. 


Johannes Grammaticus: 418; per- 
haps to be identified with J. 
Philépénus, philosopher and 
grammarian; A.D. 510 

Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres) : 
206; rhetorician; a.D, 1020 

Joséphus: 65, 473; Jewish his- 
torian; A.D. 75 

Julian: 528; Roman Emperor 
A.D. 861-363 


Keil’s Analecta Grammatica: 122, 
463; fragments of two anony- 
mous metrical treatises 


Lactantius (Placidus): 123-4; 
author of a commentary on 
Statius; a.D. 550? 

Lament for Bion: 601; anonymous 
poem of about 90 B.c. in 
Bucolici Graeci 

Lamprocles: 40-2, 266; 671, 677 

Lamprus: 46-8, 364 

Lamynthius ; 242-4 

Liasus: 639-41, 645, 669, 671; lyric 
poet; 500’B.c. 


Leonidas of Tarentum : 615; epi- 
grammatist; 270 B.c. 

Leotrophides : 346 

Libanius: 74, 565; rhetorician; 
A.D. 355 

Licymnius : 334-8 

Lobon: 576; an untrustworthy 


biographer; 250 B.c.? 
[Longinus]: 84; 634, 647; anony- 
mous rhetorician; A.D. 50? 
Longus: 492-4, 499, 502, 506; 
romance-writer; A.D. 150? 
Lucian: 128, 224, 298, 327, 370, 

374, 401, 447-9, 528~30, 565; 
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thetorician and satirist; A.D. 
165 

Lycéphron: 9, 10, 310, 406, 533; 
poet; 200 B.c. 

Lycophronides: 414 ff. 

Lycurgus: 410, 523; 613; Attic 
orator; 330 B.c. 

Lysias : 60, 68, 250, 262, 387; Attic 
orator; 405 B.c. 

Lysimachus: 410 

Lysimachus of Cyréné: 26; gram- 
marian; 100 B.c.? 

Lysis: 40; the teacher of Epa- 
meinondas? 420 B.c.? 


Macarius: 309; compiler of a col- 
lection of Greek proverbs; 4.D. 
1250? 

Machon: 326, 378; writer of 
comedy; 280 B.c. 

Macrobius: 296, 806, 331, 463; 
Roman grammarian; A.D. 390 

MS: 486 

Marcellus Empiricus: 544; physi- 
cian; a.D. 380 

Marcus Aurelius: 516; 

Emperor A.D. 161-180 

Marisaeum Melos: 548; a metrical 
dialogue between a man and a 
woman inscribed near the door 
of a temple at Marissa in 
Palestine; 150 B.c.? 

Marius Plotius: see Plotius 
Marius Victorinus; 72, 337, 535; 
Roman grammarian; a.D. 350 


Roman 


Margites: 601, 604-5 (which see) 
Marmor Parium: see VLarian 
Chronicle 


Marsyas: 384; historian; 300 B.c. 
Martial: 447; Roman poet; 
A.D. 80 
Matron : 351-3; writer of parodics 
on Homer; 400 B.c.? 


Maximus of Tyre: 401; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 180 
Melanippides: 60, 230-8, 274, 


282-4, 388, 362; 672-3, 677 
Mclanthius : 58; historian; 259 B.c.? 
Meleager: 220, 232; epigram- 

matist; first compiler of the 

Greek Anthology; 90 B.c. 
Melétus: 242, 260; tragic and 

erotic poet; one of the accusers 

of Socrates; 400 B.c. 
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Melinno: 419; poetess; a.D. 120? 

Menander: 80, 308; 679; writer 
of comedy; 300 B.c. 

ee ae 88; rhetorician; A.D. 
27 

Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynchus: 
73,442; fragment of an anony- 
mous book on metre found at 
Oxyrhynchus 

Milesian Tales: 678; a collection 
of short stories, mostly of love, 
compiled by one Aristeides c. 
150 B.c., used by Petronius 
and Apuleius but no longer 
extant 

Miller’s Mélange de Philologie et 
@Epigraphie: 208, 228: a 
collection of articles containing 
certain hitherto unpublished 
Greek works; published in 
1876 

Mimnermus: 70; 613-4, 656-7, 
670; elegiac poet; 620 B.c. 

Moeris: 528; grammarian; A.D. 
200? 

Musaeus: 582, 594-6 

Myia: 416 

Mynna:; 418 

Myrtis : 2-6, 14; 644-5 


Natalis Comes: 212; mytho- 
grapher: A.D. 1550 
Nauck’s Fragmenta Adespota 
(Anonymous Fragments) in 
his Tragicorum  Graecorum 
Fragmenta; 109 
Nepos, Cornelius: 47; Roman 


historian; 60 B.c. 
Nicander: 20-4, 236, 396; poct; 
150 B.C. 
Nicochares : 496; 
comedy; 410 B.c. 
Nicomichus : 284, 288,.315; writer 
on arithmetic and music; A.D. 


writer of 


40 

Nicophon : 502; writer of comedy; 
410 B.c. 

Ninus, Tale of: 678 (which see) 


Nonnus: 126; epic poet; c. A.D. 
420 

Nossis : 2; poetess, epigrammatist ; 
300 B.c. 

Nymphaeus: 610 

Nymphis: 500; prob. Nym- 
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phod6rus of Syracuse; geo- 
grapher; 330 B.c. 

Odyssey ; 28, 34, 200, 304, 356, 430, 
495 06, 516; 585-6, 592, 
597; see also Homer, Busta- 
thius 

Oeniddes : 270, 384 (which see) 

Olen: 488, 591-5; 6598, 609, 
649 

Olympus : 54, 277; 597-8, 603, 
612, 620, 623-4, 633, 661; 


prob. the name of two flute- 
players, one of c. 700 B.c., the 
other belonging to the Dark 


Age 
Onésicritus: 272; 


historian; 320 
B.C. 
raion. 503; didactic poet; A.D. 
Origen: 328; Christian writer; 
A.D. 225 
Orpheus: 324; 592-4, 598, 608, 
651, 677; ‘the early poet and 
musician 


Orphic Hymns: 486; a collection 
of apocryphal poems of 
Orpheus, of uncertain date 

Orus: 36; grammarian: A.D. 200? 

Ovid; 23,111,126; 601; Roman 
poet; A.D. i 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri: 40, 42, 72, 
101-8, 159, 212, 216-8, 220, 
243; 627, 652-3; (see the 
authors) : fragments of ancient 
books and other documents 
found by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt, still in course of publi- 
eation 


Palatine eerie (A.B) a6 72, 
86, 171, 220-2, 232, 333, 398; 
a large collection of Greek 
‘epigrams,’ i.e. inscriptions 
and quasi-inscriptions, em- 
bodying the earlier compila- 
tions of Meleager and others, 
made by Constantine Cephalas 
about A.D. 920 

Pamphés: 594-6 

Papyri: 28, 30, 72, 92, 126, 159, 
302, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482) 
580; 6775 see also Ozyrhyn= 
chus 
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Parian Chronicle: 230, 272, 280, 
362, 404; an inscribed stone 
now at Oxford, giving a sum- 
mary of Greek history down 
to 264 B.c. 

Paroemiographi Graeci: 48, 369, 
373, 386, 390, 512; the ancient 
proverb-collections published 
by von Leutsch and Schneide- 
win in 1839 

Parthénius: 22, 3885 ee and 
story-writer; 2! 

Pausanias : 8, 72, 18, %, 75, 78, 

, 167-9, pirat 179, USIs 228, 

390, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 

510, 548; 592-9, 602, 618, 623, 

637-8, 643, 648; geographer ; 5 


A.D, 
Pericleitus: 416; 611 
Phaenias: 268, gga, Peripatetic 


philosopher: 330 B.c. 


Phemius: 585, 597 
Pherecrites : bag, 251, 268, 284, 
290, 362, 365; writer of 


comedy; 430 B.c. 
Philammon: 593-6, 624, 676 
Philistus : 274; historian; 395 B.c. 
Philo: 228; 588; Jewish philoso- 

pher; A.D. 40 
Philochérus: 238; historian; 290 
278, 


64, 238, 266, 
sie ee and 
224, 


A.D. 


B.C. 
Philodémus : 
66, 389; 
poet; 60 B 
Philostratus (‘ me Athenian’): 
415, 528; biographer; 


210 
Philostratus (“ the Younger ’) : 224; 
essayist; A.D. 280 


Philoxénus: the name of two and 
perh. three persons who are 
confused in the ancient refer- 
ences; P. son of Eryxis (340 f.) 
peri. =the author of the 
Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff; 
672, 677); the other is the 
dithyrambic poet, of 
Cythéra; 250, 260, 979-4, 286, 


302, 326, 362 fis) 55885 662, 
672-3 
Phocylides: 280; 615; elegiac 


poet; 540 B.c. 
Photius: 70, 75, 229, 408, 418, 420, 
425, 532, 559; critic, lexico- 
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grapher, compiler of chresto- 
mathies; A.D. 860 

Phrynichus son of Polyphradmon : 
42, 48, 51; 643, 652, 669; 
writer of tragedy; 500 B.c. 

Phrynichus: 46, 502; writer of 
= eee 420 B.C. 

Phrynis : 266-8, 284, 289, 292, 
326; elo. 673, 676-7; dithy- 
rambic poet; 430 B.c. 

Phyllis: 548 

Pindar: 2, 6, 8, 33, 46, 56, 60, 70, 
82-6, 91, 101, 104, 116-128, 
143-9, 161, 169, 185, 195, 199, 
200, 203; 210, 219, 221, 319, 
364-6, 444 ff. (see 445 n), 451, 
454, 474, 514-16, 558,’ 563, 
569; 589-90, 610, 621, 627-8, 
634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664- 
7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 


B.C. 

Planudean Anthology: 270, 300; 
the shorter of the two great 
collections of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ 
made by Maximus Planiides 
AD. ee see Palatine Anth- 


olog 
Plato: : B48, 344, 348, 386, 459, 502; 
writer of comedy ; z 420 B.C. 
Plato: 46, 68, 113, 171, 246-8, 301, 
321, 334-6, 468, 473-6, 526, 
531, 548, 564; 583-4, 593, 606, 
631, 640, 670-1, 674, 677; 
philosopher; 330 B.c. 
Plautus : 425; Roman writer of 
comedy; 215 B.c. 
Pliny (‘the Elder’): 274, 291, 
396,542; encyclopedist; A.D.60 
Plotius (Sacerdos): 72, 443, 447, 
464-6; Roman metrician of 
doubtful date, between 30 B.c. 
and 4.D. 500 
Plutarch : 2, 6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 54-5, 
65, 70, 80, 91, 97, 122, 133, 204, 
212, 232, 238-40, 264, 268, 272, 
282, 286, 291, 298, 304-8, 330, 
342, 349, 364, 373-4, 383, 401, 
404, 408, 416, 428, 446, 450-4, 
458, 468-74, 490, 510, 520, 
530-2, 540, 544, 567, 573; 588, 
597, 605, 610-4, 628, 643-4, 
673-5; biographer and essay- 
ist; a.D. 85 
Polémon: 72, 378, 4945 


geo- 
grapher; 200 B.c. 
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Pollux (Polydeuces) : 268, 294, 326, 
394, 483, 500, 529, 531-2, 536, 


ri: ea lexicographer; A.D. 
‘ 
Polus: 334-6; sophist and rhetori- 


cian; 420 B.C. 
Pol¥bius : 297, 380; 583, 672, 678; 
historian ; Loy BC. 

Polyidus : 272, 404 ff, 408 
Polymnastus: 416; 612-13, 617, 
628, 656; poet: 630 B.c. 
Pomponius Mela: 280; Roman 

geographer; A.D. 40 


Porphyrio: 84, 118-9; com- 
mentator on Horace; A.D. 
250? 

Porphyrius (Porphyry): 236, 330, 


338; Neo-Platonist philcso- 
pher; A.D. 270 

Poseidonius: 514; Stoic philoso- 
pher; 90 B.c. 


Pritinas: 46-8, 50-4, 364, 416, 
444; 660, 671 

Praxilla : 72-8, 560, 568-70; 658, 
661, 670 


Priscian: 16, 206, 420-2; Roman 
grammarian; A.D. 500 
Proclus: 208, 290, 514, 559; 591, 
633, 664, 673, 676-7; compiler 
of achrestomathy, perh. identi- 
eal with the Neo-Platonist 
philosopher and grammarian 
of A.D. 450 
Prodicus: 343; sophist; 430 B.c. 
Pronémus: 268~70 
Propertius: 10; 
20 B.C. 
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : 
Fig 408; grammarian; A.D. 


Pylides: 304 
Pythagoras : 
535 B.C. 
Pythermus: 572 
Pythocleides: 40 


Quintilian ; 634; Roman rhetori- 
eian; A.D. 75 


Roman poet; 


342; philosopher; 


Rhetires Graeci: 565 


Sacidas: 270, 416; 632; poet and 
flute-player; 5580 B.c. 

Sannyrion : 260; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.C. 
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Sappho: 8, 86, 90, 106, 169, 189, 
210, 242, 364, 418, 428 ff; 587, 
591, 599, 611-2, 618, 621, 624 f, 
633, 636-42, 645, 648-9, 656-7, 
661-2, 667, 678-9; lyric 
poetess; 600 B.c. 

Satyrus: 282, 306, 396;  Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 220 B.c. 

Scholiast : = ancient commentator 
whose notes are preserved in 
some of our MSS of Greek 
authors 

Semonides of Amorgus: 613 

Sémus: 494, 512, 518, 532; geo- 
grapher and antiquary, of un- 
known date 

Servius: 77, 99, 118-9; Roman 
grammarian; A.D. 400 

Sextus Empiricus: 65-6, 336, 503; 
Sceptic philosopher and physi- 
cian; A.D. 190 

Simonides: 8, 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 
116, 122, 137, 220, 232, 241, 
244, 309, 336, 374, 444 ff. (see 
445 n), 552, 564; 610, 634-8, 
639 ff, 646-9, 651-4, 658-60, 
663-71; lyric and elegiac poet; 
510 B.C. 

Socrates: 230, 248-50, 340, 376, 
396, 468; 651, 672; the great 
Athenian philosopher; 440 B.c. 

Solon: 62, 174, 300,576; 614; the 
Athenian lawgiver and elegiac 
and iambie poet; 600 B.c. 

Sopater: 380; writer of parody 
and burlesque; 300 B.C. 

Sophocles : 48, 84, 116, 224-6, 244, 
268, 274, 438, 454, 483, 564; 
647, 650-2, 660, 663. 672; 
writer of tragedy; 450 B.c. 

Sophron: 10; writer of mimes; 
440 B.C. 

Spendon: 611 

Statius: 10, 118, 123-4; Roman 


poct; A.D. 80 

Stephanus of Byzantium: 18, 21, 
37, 80, 280; lexicographer; 
A.D. 530 


Stésichorus: 8, 40-2, 70, 86, 212, 
244, 266, 286, 364, 384, 426, 
440 ff, 498, 552; 633 ff, 644, 
651-2, 661-3, 670, 676; lyric 
poet; 570 B.c.? 

Stobaeus: 86-8, 120-2, 149, 174, 
200, 204, 208, 236, 326, 330, 338, 
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369, 376, 411-12, 426, 438, 448, 
458, 476, 565; 675; compiler 
of chrestomathies; A.D. 450? 


Strabo: 35, 169, 212, 313, 448; 
593, 596, 634, 674; geo- 
grapher; A.D. 1 

Strattis: 262, 538; writer of 


comedy; 400 B.c. 

Suidas: 2, 6, 40, 44, 60, 64, 72-6, 
80, 104, 207, 224, 227, 230, 243, 
247, 257, 265, 268, 27h, 299, 
309, 326, 362, 369-70, 376, 386, 
390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, 514, 
522-4, 550, 558, 667, 571, 579; 
612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 
674-6; lexicographer; A.D. 950 

Symmachus: 254; grammarian; 
A.D. 100 

Synesius: 169, 390; 679; Chris- 
tian writer; A.D. 410 


Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian 
writer; A.D. 160 
Telecleides: 244, 496; writer of 


comedy; 420 B.C. 

Telenicus: 268; poet and flute- 
player; 430 B.c. 

Teles: 320; philosopher; 270 B.c. 

Telesias ; 46, 364; musician; 380 
B.c.? 

Telesilla : 72, 496; 643, 666 

Telestes : 234, 238, 266, 272-8, 364, 
404; 598, 662, 672 ff. 

Telles, Tellen, or Tellis: 408 ff. 

Tennyson: 677 

Terpander : 266-8, 282, 286, 290-4, 
324, 416; 596, 610-17, 624, 
628-30, 648, 651, 657, 673 ff; 
lyric poet; 675 B.C. 

Thaletas (or Thales) : 416; 610-12, 
617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; 
lyric poet; 660 B.C. 

Thamfsris: 592, 595-6 

Theino: 418 

Themistius: 8, 297, 401; philoso- 
pher and rhetorician; A.D. 350 

Theocritus: 76-8, 197, 229, 310, 
383-4, 388, 503-4, 514, 524; 
611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2; 


poet; 275 B.c. 
Theodoret: 91, 508; Christian 
450; 


writer; A.D. 430 

Theoddrus the Metochite : 
grammarian and historian; 

A.D. 1300 
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Theodorus: 496, 502; poet of un- 
known date, save that he is 
mentioned by Aristotle 

Theodosius: 34-6; grammarian; 
A.D. 400; see Choeroboseus 

Theognis; 564; 533, 615; elegiac 
poet; 540 B.c. 

Theognis : 468; a writer of tragedy; 


410 B.C. 

Theognis: 526; an otherwise un- 
known writer quoted by 
Athenaeus 


Theophilus: 344; a geographer 
mentioned by Josephus and 
Plutarch 

Theophrastus : 104, 139, 288, 319, 
344, 359, 396; 584, 677; Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 330 B.c, 

Theopompus: 42, 278, 569; writer 
of comedy; 400 B.c. 

Theosophia Tubingensis (Graecorum 
Deorum Oracula): 67; a MS 
collection of extracts from 
authors first published by 
Buresch in his Alaros in 1889 

Thespis: 48; 669; writer of 
tragedy; 530 B.c. 

Thucydides : 80, 310, 333, 337; 591, 
620, 624, 648-50; historian; 
430 B.c. 

Timaeus : 643; historian; 300 B.c. 

Timocreon: 559; 642; lyric and 
comic poet; 470 B.c, 

Timotheiis: 268, 280 ff, 362-6, 
378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 173; 
583, 633, 649, 672 ff. 

Timotheiis of Thebes: 298-384; 
651, 6722; flute-player; 330 
B.C. 
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Tricha; 77; metrician; A.D. 650? 

Tryphon: 10, 494; grammarian; 
OPEC. 

Tynnichus: 643, 651-2 

Tyrannion ; 558 

Tyrtacus: 534; 610-15, 624, 628, 


649, 657 

Tzetzes: 9, 26, 41, 67, 126, 383, 
406, 479, 533-4, 552; gram- 
marian; A.D. 1150 

Verrius Flaccus: 542; Latin 

lexicographer; 10 B.c. 

Xanthus: 633 

Xenarchus : 394; writer of comedy; 
340 B.C. 

Xenocrites: 342; philosopher; 
275 B.C. 

Xenocritus: 414 ff. 

Xenodimus: 414 ff; 660 

Xenomédes: 126; mythologist; 
450 B.c. 

Xenophines: 64; 615; Eleatic 


philosopher and elegiac poet; 
530 B.C. 

Xenophon: 80, 230; 650, 672; 
historian; 400 B.c. 


Zeno of Citium: 326; founder of 
the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B.c. 

Zenobius : 72, 76, 90, 203, 208, 229, 
308, 390, 408, 420, 531, 570; 
thetorician; A.D. 130 

Zoniras: 438; A.D. 1120 [the 
lexicon ascribed to this his- 
torian is prob. by another 
hand] 


GENERAL 


ABDERA: 636. Acacallis: 414 
Acéso: 484. Achaeia: 594 
Achaeans : 182-4, 324, 488; 597 
Achélotis: 580; a river of N.W. 


236, 338; 


Greece 

Achéron : 

ath 

Achilles: 39, 74, 167, 188-90, 262, 
328, 410, 454, 566-8; 584-5, 
601; son of Peleus and_ the 
sea-nymph Thétis; hero of the 
Iliad 

Acraephen: 32; prob. = Acrae- 
pheus father of Ptoiis the 
founder of the Boeotian town 
of Acraephia 

Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4, 640; 
a Greek city of Sicily 

Acrisius: 180. Adam: 484 

Admétus: 74, 140, 550, 556, 567, 
574; king of Pherae in 
Thessaly; see Alcestis in vol. vi 

Adriatic Sea: 424 

Adonis: 72, 244, 442, 490; 621, 
625, 660-3, 667; a Cyprian 
youth beloved by Aphrodite, 
who mourned his death yearly 
at the Adonis Festival 

Adrastus: 164; 6238, 668; king of 
Argos, leader of the expedition 
known as the ‘ Seven against 
Thebes,’ and of the second 
expedition, that of the 
* Epigoni ’ 

Aeaceia : 178 

Aedcids: 188, 192, 362 = Peleus, 
Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, 
grandsons of 


the river of 


Aeiicus : 166, 188, 194; founder of 
Aegina; afterwards a judge in 
Hades 

Aegaeon: 226; a son of Uranus 

Aegeus: 98, 100; 665; king of 
Athens; repute d father of 
Theseus 
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Aegina : 30-3, 166, 172, 184-8, 194; 
623; an island S.W. of Attica’ 

Aegium: 228; a city of Achaia 

Aeglé: 484 

Aecnéas: 395 see vol. i 

‘Acolidas: 665 

Aeolian: 420-2, 428-36, 444, 5143; 
588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 
618, 624 ff, ‘ mode’ 626, 636, 
645-7, 659, 666 

Aéro: 22. Aethra: 100-2 

Aetolia : 98, 116, 152, 162; a dis- 
trict of N. Greece 

Agamemnon: 422 

Agamemnon of Cymé: 590 

Aganippé: 10; a spring on Mt. 
Helicon sacred to the Muses 

Agelaiis: 152. Aglaiis: 170 

Agrae: 523; the S.E. district of 


Athens 
Agrias: 232. Agyrrhius: 270 
aliaces: 635 


Ahaz: 508. 

Aias (Ajax): 167, 188, 298, 410, 
558, 568 

Alaleéméneus: 484 

Alcestis : 75 

Alcibiides : 240; Athenian general 
and statesman; pupil of 
Socrates 

Alcinoiis: 587; king of the 
Phaeacians 

Alemaeon: 300 

Alemaeonids : 570; 
Athenian family 

Aleména: 424; mother by Zeus 
of Heracles 

Aleyéneus: 486 

Alexander son of Amyntas: 


641; a noble 


216; 


653; king of Macedon 498- 
454 B.C. 
Alexander the Great: 272; king 
of Macedon eure 323 B.C. 
Alexandria : 379; 655 
‘Alexidamus : 174-6 
Alpheiis: 136, 148, 156-8, 162, 
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176, 194, 218; the river on 
which stands Olympia 

Althaea ; 152-4; see vol. ii 

Alyattes : 138 ; king of Lydia 601- 
560 B.C. 

Amarynthia : 173 

Amazons: 166. 433; a race of 
female warriors whose chicf 
seat was placed by Greek 
mythology near the modern 
Trebizond 

Amphiaraiis: 164 

Amphict¥on : 18; son of Deucalion 

Amphictyons: 602; a council, 
drawn from the various Greek 
federations, which met an- 
nually near Thermcpylae and 
at Delphi 

Amphitrite: 106, 128, 312, 478; 
wife of Poseidon 

Amphitry¥on : 28, 187, 426; reputed 
father of Heracles 

Amynias: 340; an Athenian 
satirised by the pocts of the 
Old Comedy 

Andania: 548; a town of Messenia 

Androcydes: 378; painter; 380 
B.C, 

Andromaché : 586, 621, 663 

Andros: 629; an island of the 
mid-Aegean 

Antaeus: 116; son of Poseidon; 
his wrestling was irresistible so 
long as he touched his mother 
Earth 

Anténor: 92; one of the Trojan 
elders 

Anthédon: 4; 593, 644; a town 
of Boeotia 


Anthesteria : 604, 668 (which sce) 

Antigeneides: 376, 384, 404, 408 

Antig6né: 226; daughter of 
Oedipus 

Antigonus: 650; general and part- 
successor of Alexander the 
Great 

Aonia: 24; 
Boeotia 

Apaturia : 583. <Aphiires: 152. 

Aphareus: 116. Aphidnae: 612 

Aphrodité : 24, 32, 78, 98, 106, 156, 
168, 219, 238, 336, 378, 402, 
444, 498, 510, 530; 584-5, 616, 
621, 631, 648, 661 

Apollo: 16, 24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96, 


ancient name of 


126, 131-2, 136-42, 176, 192, 
214, 224, 270, 288-92, 306, 
322-6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 460- 
2, 466, 482, 488, 492, 496, 520- 
4, 562; 591-603, GO9-12, 619, 
622-4, 627, 633, 643, 648-52, 
658-9, 665, 668, 671, 676 

Areadia: 112, 118, 180, 380, 486, 
562; 583, 633, 672; the central 
district of the Peloponnese 

Archelaiis: 232, 330; king of 
Macedon 413-399 B.c. 

Archemérus: 164, 464 

Archias: 599, 623 

Ares: 12, 110, 116, 154, 166, 308, 
318, 328, 462, 528-30, 534; 
584-5, 621 

Argé: 483 

Argeius : 126, 130, 134 

Argonauts: 649 

Arcos; 19, $8, 92, 112, Ved 72, 
178-80, 192, 214, 270; 639, 
643, 669 

Argus: 112; 
watchman 
guard Io 

Argynnus : 338 

Ariadné ; 585, 664 

Arian: 490. Arianthes: 66 

Arignotus: 342; a famous singer 
to the lyre, brother of 

Ariphrades: 342; an evil-liver 
satirised by Aristophanes 

Aristaeus: 210, 358; a pastoral 
and agricultural deity of vari- 
ously-given parentage 

Aristagéras: 654 

Aristodémus: 230; 672; pupil of 
Socrates 

Aristoménes: 158 ff 

Aristoménes : 548 

Aristritus: 274. Armenian: 600 

Artémis: 22, 88, 152, 178, 182, 
264-6, 280, 296-8, 320, 330, 
346, 416, 488, 496, 508, 524, 





the hundred-eyed 
set by Hera to 


532, 562; 592-4, 609, 616, 
at 637, 643, 648-9, 658, 
4 
Area snm : 815 (which see); 641, 
Asclepiidae: 593; a school of 
pigenes claiming descent 
rom 


Asclepius (Aeseulapius) : 224, 266, 
276, 482; 651; a great physi- 
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clan; after Homer the God of 
healing 

Ascra: 29; a town of Boeotia, 
birthplace of Hesiod 

Asia: 273, 308, 312, 320; 597-8, 
663 

Asopis: 33 

Asopus: 30, 34, 166-8, 
Boeotian river-god 

Aspasia: 46; mistress of Pericles; 
one of the great women of 
antiquity 

Asterion: 200 

Atarneus: 410-12; a Greek city 
of N.W, Asia Minor 

Athéna: 16, 92, 96-8, 120, 124, 
184, 194, 234, 260, 274, 422, 
562; 597, 648, 658, 664 

Athens: 46, 58-62, 98, 108, 110-2, 
170-2, 200, 224, 230, 258-60, 
266, 270-2, 280, 308, 332, 362, 
400, 404, 408, 490, 496, 514— 
16, 520-2, 526, 540, 550, 554, 
560, 566, 574; 583, 589, 594-6, 
603-4, 612-13, 620, 623, 628, 
631, 635-44, 650-1, 657-74 

Athos: 315; a promontory of the 
N.W. Aegean 

Atlas: 406 

Atreus: 92, 182,336; father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaiis (see 
Pleisthenes) 

Attdlus: 232; the name of three 
kings of Pergamum, who 
reigned (I) 241-197, (II) 159- 
138, (III) 138-133 B.c. 

Attica : 315; see Athens 

Attis: 516; a Phrygian shepherd 
loved by Cybelé, who vowed 
him to perpetual chastity; 
breaking the vow he went mad 
and made himself a eunuch 

Aulis: 20; a town in Boeotia 
whence the Greek fleet sailed 
to Troy 

Automédes: 162-8 


114, 481; 625; see 


186; 


Bacchanals : 
Maenads 

Bacchiad Family : 623 

Bacchus: see Dionysus 

Bdelycleon ; 554, 658 

Bias: 578; of Priéné c. 600 B.c.; 
the type of an upright judge 

Boeotia ; 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156, 
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270, 296, 450, 484; 590, 594, 
598, 643-5 

Boedtus: 18; ancestral hero of 
the Boeotians 

Boiscus: 2; seulptor, perh. to be 
identified with Boedas the son 
of Lysippus; 300 B.c.? 

Boreas: 576; 596, 664 

Bormus or Borimus: 502, 534 

Borysthénes : 344; 677; the chief 
river of Scythia, now the 
Dnieper 

Bottiaea: 540. Brimo: 516 

Briseis: 190; see JU.i 

Bromius: 276; see Dionysus 

Bicdlus: 4. Byzantium: 672 
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Cabeirus: 486 
Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; 
king of Thebes e 
Caicus: 212; a river of Asia Minor 
Callias: 258, 266; the name of 
several Athenian archons 
Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; 
a Tich and dissolute Athenian ; 
420 B.C. = 
Callicles: 248; a rich Athenian, 
patron of Gorgias the rhetori- 
cian, in Plato’s dialogue 
Callimachus : 267 = 
Calliépé : 112, 156, 249, 324; one 
of the Muses 
Cal¥cé : 498 (which see); 633 — 
Calydnian Islands: off the W. 
coast of Caria in Asia Minor 
152, 242; a city of 


mythical 


Cal¥don ; 
Aetolia 

Calypso: 506; a nymph, ruler of 
Ogygia; loved by Odysseus 

Capineus: 21, 266; one of the 
‘Seven against Thebes’; see 
¢ol, ib 

Cardax: 232 

Caria: 18, 34, 202, 280; a district 
of Asia Minor 

Carion: 386. Carmanor: 595 

Carneia : 288, 416; 611, 624, 666- 
8, 676; the great Apoilo- 
Festival of the Dorians 

Carneius: 78 

Carthaea : 80, 220; a city of Ceos 

Carthage: 146, 366; 641 

Caryatids: 52; the name given to 
the maidens at their annual 
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dance to Artemis Caryitis at 
Caryae in Laconia 
Carystus: 210. Casas: 182 
Cassandra: 84, 118, 442; a pro- 
phetess, daughter of Priam 
Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi 
Catina: 633. Caucians: 440 
Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first 
king of Attica 


Cécrépis: 298. Cédon: 570 

Celacnae: 318, 504; a city of 
Phrygia 

Celeiis: 86. Cénaeum: 96 

Cenchréus : 296; the river of 
Ephesus 


Centaur : 200, 242; see Cheiron 

Ceos: 580, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 
158-60, 214, 220; 639, 646, 671; 
a smallisland of the W. Acgean 

Cephilus: 677 

Cephissian Lake 484: in Boeotia 

Cephisus : 200: a river of Boeotia 
and Phocis’ 

Cephisus: 515; a river of Attica 

Cerbérus ; 148: the watch-dog of 
the Lower World 

Cercops: 254. Cercyon: 108 

Ceyx: 7200-2; lord of Trachis; 
friend of Heracles 

Chaerdlas: 160 

Chaleidie Peninsula: 596; in N. 


treece 
Chaleis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 

669; a city of Euboe 
cote: of 


Charaxus : 629, 63; 
Sappho 

Charon ve 378; ferryman of the 
ca 

Charondas: 498; lawgiver of the 
Chaleidian colonies in Sicily 
and Italy c. 650 B.c. 

Cheilon or Chilon: 576; Spartan 
statesman; 560 B.c. i 

Cheiron: 210; the Centaur; see vol. 

Chios: 21; 583, 590, 593; a large 
island of the E. Aegean 

Chloé: 494. Christ: 484 

Chrysogdnus: 384 

Cirrha: 144, 176; near the coast 
below Delphi; site of the 
hippodrome the scene of the 
Pythian games in the time of 
Pindar and Bacchylides 

Cisses: 92; a king of Thrace in 
Homer 
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Cissian ; 490 

Cithaeron: 26-8, 34; a mountain 
of Boeotia 

Cleésippus: 424 

Cleitagora : 340, 556-8, 574 

Cleisthénes tyrant of Sicyon: 669; 
grandfather of 


Cleisthénes: 583, 639, 664; the 
Athenian statesman ; 507 B.C, 

Cleobilus: 578: of Lindus in 
Rhodes; c. 600 B.c 


Cleocritus: 256; an Athenian 
satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Cleomachus: 544 

Cleon: 74, 554; Athenian general 
and statesman satirised by 
Aristophanes 

Cledné: 33, 166; eponymous 
heroine of Cleonae in Argolis 

Cleoptélémus ; 198 

Clio : Het 184, 196; 


uses 
Clotho : 276; see Fates 
Cl¥ménus : 154 
Cnésus or Cnossus: 98, 100, 130, 


one of the 


406; 585, 595, 664; the city 
of Minos in Crete 

cocpene | 148; 647; a river of 
Hades 

Colonus: 2 

Coldphon : 385, 496; a city of 
Tonia 

Corcyra: 30, 33, 166; a large 
island off the W. coast of 


Greece (Corfu) 
Coresia: 80. Coressus: 130 
Corinth : 108, 126-8, 135, 366; 599, 

623, 641, 668-70 
Corniscae: 519 
Coronaeae : see Shuttle-Maidens 
Coronéa: 125 
Corénis; 482; 

Asclepius 
Corybants: 434; 

Cybelé 


mother by Apollo of 
worshippers of 


Corycian Cave: 394 

Cos: 593; an island of the S.E. 
‘Aegean 

Cremmyon or Crommyon: 108; 
between Megara and Corinth 

Creon: 28; king of Thebes 

Crete: 24, 62, 86, 98, 106, 124, 130, 
200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 
595, 598, 610-2, 617, 625, 651, 
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659, 674; southernmost island 
of the Aegean; one of the great 
Dorian areas of Greece ; famous 
for its dancing 

Creiisa: 108 

Crisa: 595; the port of Delphi 

Croesus: 138, 300, 338; 615; king 
of Lydia 560-546 B.c. 

Crénus: 28, 328; father of Zeus 

Curétes: 152; a tribe of Aetolia 


Croténa (Croton): 372; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 
Curétes: 484; 659; mythical 


attendants or actual worship- 
pers of Zeus at the Idean Cave 
in Crete 

Cybélé: 318, 464-6; 597, 600 

Cyclopes : 180, 302-4, 382 92; 672; 
a Tace of one- eyed giants; see 
vol. tt 

Cydonia: 610; a city of Crete 

Cymé: 590, 610 

Cypris: 442; see Aphrodite 

Cyprus: 625 

Cypsélus: 637; tyrant of Corinth 
655-625 B.C.; see vol. 7 

Cyréné: 210; a Greek city of N 
Africa 

Cyrus Ae 338; king of Persia 550- 


cythers fe ‘362: ; an island off the S. 
of Laconia 

Cytheréa: 446; 625, 661; see 
Aphrodite 


Daetyls, Idaean: 597 

Daedalus; 585; mythical sculptor 
and architect 

Daedalus of Sicyon: 179; 
tor; 400 B.c 

Daips¥lus : 154. 

Damon: 126, 130 

Danaids : 234; the fifty daughters 


sculp- 


‘Damocriites: 88 


of 
Danaiis: 180; brother of Aegyp- 
tus and ancestor of the 
Danaans: 192, 568; an ancient 
name for the Grecks 
Dandaetian (?): 506 
Dandes: 641. Daphnephoria : 665 
Day: 454 
Deianeira: 98, 156; wife of 
Heracles 
Deinoménes: 136, 144-6, 220; 
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name of the father and son of 
Hiero 

Deiphdbus : 436 

Delium: 665; 424 B.c. 

Delphi: 28, 96, 186, 140-4, 148, 
162, 174-6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 
520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3; 
609-11, 620- Bi, 627, 632, 641, 
648, 651, 654, 665-8, 671, 676: 
a city of Phocis: seat of the 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo 

Delos : - ia 124, 140, 176, 270, 
461, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 
622-4, *Bie oT 668, 671; an 
island of the S. Aegean, one of 
the chief seats of the worship 
of Apollo 

Déméter: 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 
488, 494-6, 514, 532, 562; 594- 
6, 604-6, 619, 639, 648, 655, 

Demetrius (Poliorcétes) ; 650; son 
of Antigonus; “liberated ’ 
Athens in 307 B.c. 

DémG6nax : 126 (= Damon) 

Demophilus: 410. Derdénes: 610 

Dexaménus: 200; lord of Elis 

Dexiéné: 126. Dexithéa: 126, 130 

Diacrians: 554; these were the 
poorest of the three parties 
in the days of Solon; the joke 
is obscure 

Diana: see Artemis 

Diceias 380; Cynic philosopher ; 

B.C. 

Diomede, Thracian: 116; king 
of Thrace; so called to dis- 
tinguish him from D. of Argos 

Didmus: 496 

Dionysia: 258; 651, 669; festival 
of Dionysus 

Dionysius: 260, 366-72, 382-6; 
(ee tyrant’ of Syracuse 405— 
367 B.C. 


Dionysus : 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 
216, 226, 236, 246, 256, 276, 
300-4, 314, 340, 362, 378-80, 


> 

583, 599, 601, 

cme 619-20, ” 623-5, 648, 660, 
4-71 

Diosciri (Castor and Polydeuces) : 

72-4; 612, 616; sons of 

Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn- 

dareiis king of Sparta, and 
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brothers of Helen; worshipped 
as horsemen, boxers, and 
harpers, and as saviours of 
men in battle or at sea 

Dium: 482; a town of Macedonia 

Dolon: 581 

Dorian: 276, 364, 376, 404, 422-4, 
432, 448; 594, 597-9, 603, 
611-15, 618, 624, 628, 631, 635, 
641-7, 651, 656, 661, 666 

Doricha : 629 

Doridium: 370. Dorion: 298 

Doris: 84; daughter of Ocean 

Dorotheiis: a flute-player: 200 
B.C. 

Dorylas: 422. Dryas: 492 

Dysaules: 486; father of Tri- 
ptolémus and brother of Celeiis 
king of Eleusis 

Dysmaenae: 52; 
at Sparta 


Earth: 114, 126, 210 

Ecbatina : 320; a city of Media 

Echecratidas : 636. Eehémus: 4 

Echidna: 148; a serpent-maiden, 
daughter of Tartarus; see 
vol. tt 

Foypt: 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 

Eijleithyia ; see Artemis 

Hiresigné ; 520-2. Elector: 396 

Eleusis : 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 
594-6, 604; a town of Attica, 
seat of the worship of Demeter 

Eleuther: 593. Elieus: 2 

Elis : 80, 161-2, 179, 200, 510, 528; 
599, 601, 623-5, 667; a dis- 
trict in the N.W. Peloponnese 

Elpénor: 298; one of the com- 
rades of Odysseus who were 
turned into swine by Circé 

Elysium; 330; the underworld 

Endais ; 188 

Endymion: 338; see vol. ii 

Enetic : see Venetic 

Enyalius: 606; sometimes identi- 
fied with Ares 

Epameinondas; 270, 408; Theban 
general and statesman; 390 


BEG: 

Epaphus: 114 

Ephésus : 296, 320, 362, 385, 394; 
602, 672; one of the twelve 
Tonian cities of Lydia 

Epiménides : 532; a Cretan wonder- 
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worker who came to Athens c. 
500 B.c. 

Epiéné; 484, Epipélae: 384 

Erechtheus: 664; a mythical king 
of Athens 

Erésus: 532; a town of Lesbos 

Eretria : 12, 544; a city of Euboca 

Eriboea : 98, 188; afterwards wife 
of Telamon 

Eridinus: 396 

Erigoné: 496; an Attic heroine 

Eriphanis : 498, 544 

Erythrae: 482; 657; 
Ionia 

Eryxis : 340-2 

Eteocles: 226; brother of Antigoné 

Etna: 218, 380, 420; the great 
voleano of Sicily 

Ftruscans: 641, Euathlus: 498 

Euboea: 96, 172, 546; a large 
island on the E. coast of 
Greece 

Eubilides: 260. Eudémus: 222 

Euénus (river): 98. Euénus: 116 

Eunosta and Eunostus: 2 

Euoe: 494; ery of the Bacchants 

Eudnymus: 20, 32; son of Ce- 
phisus 

Euphoratis: 580. Eupélémus: 179 

Euripus: 270; the strait between 
Euboea and the mainland 

Europe: 228 

Europa: 78, 100, 130, 200 (awkich 


see) 
Eurymédon: 410, Euryphon : 248 
Eurytion : 200. Eurytus: 596 
Euxantius: 126, 130, 134; mythi- 
cal lord of Ceos 
Execestides : 666 


Fates: 170, 276, 378, 448, 458, 482 
Fortune: 476, 482 
Furies : 126, 452 


a city of 


Gaius (Caligula): 558; Roman 
Emperor A.D. 37-41 

Galatéa: 212, 382-92; a sea- 
nymph beloved by the Cyclops 
Polyphémus 

Galatéa: 382-6; mistress of 
Dionysius 


Galitus; 212. 

Gallae: 466 

Gelo: 146, 200; brother of Hiero 
and tyrant of Acrigas 


Galaxium: 450 
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Gentiles: 484. Geraestia: 173 


Glycon: 443. Giants: 94, 486 
Gorgon: 406 
Graces, The: 112, 132, 146, 162, 


174, 238, 300, 402, 414, 510, 
546; spirits of beauty and 
excellence, handmaids of the 
Muses 

Greece : 140, 160, 228, 266, 270, 276, 
282, 306, 332, 410, 470, 508, 
574; 594, 597-8, 603-4, 610-— 
11, 620, 629, 633, 638, 646, 657, 
660, 666 

Greek: 2, 9,°53, 119, 121, 152, 160— 
4, 188, 194, 214, 240, 278, 
306-8, 318, 320-2, 484, 542; 
583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 625-32, 
635, 655, 679 

Gapecnea 624, 651 (which 
see 


Hades: 24, 46, 72, 148, 236, 260, 
338, 410, 438, 452 

Harmodius: 554-6, 566; 640, 
657-8; with Aristogeiton he 
murdered in 514 B.c. Hip- 
parchus one of the sons of 
Peisistratus; after the expul- 
sion of his brother Hippias 
from Athens in 510 they came 
to be regarded as martyrs in 
the cause of democracy 

Harpalus: 274; cousin and trea- 
surer of Alexander the Great 

Harpalycé: 500. Harpalycus : 422 

Harpies: 278; in Homer, spirits 
of the storm-winds; later, 
winged maidens of foul aspect 
who swooped on a man’s food 
and carried it away 

Harpinna: 33, 166 

Healing-God ; see Apollo 

Health: 336, 400; 652 

Heaven: 210, 316 

Hebe: 169. Hebrew: 470 

Hebrus: 96; 598, 608, 651; river 
of Thrace 

Hecaté: 86, 258; 508 

Hector; 188, 192, 328, 490; 584-6, 
621; son of Priam and chief 
hero on the Trojan side 

Hecuba (Hekabé): 452; 586, 621 

Helen: 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 466; 586, 
621, 633, 661-2, 671; see vol. iz 
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Helénus: 120, 442; prophet and 
warrior, son of Priam 

Helicon: 26-8; a mountain of 

Boeotia 

Hellé: 318; daughter of Athimas 
and Nephélé; N. saved her 
son Phrixus from sacrifice by 
means of the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, which carried 
him to Colchis; Hellé, who 
rode with him, fell off while the 
Ram was crossing to Asia at 
the strait called after her the 

Hellespont: 315, 318; 598 

Helots: 611, 628; the serfs of 
Lacedaemon 

Hephaestus: 585 

Hera: 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 
226, 450, 470, 519; 594, 616 

Heraia: 173 

Héracles (Hercules) : 6, 66, 88, 96- 
8, 120, 124, 148-50, 154, 162, 
184-6, 200-2, 256, 410, 422, 
426, 502-4, 520; 596, 606, 616, 
630, 655, 671, 677 

Héracleia : 173, 362 

Heraean Women: 623 

Hercules: see Heracles 

Hermeias: 410, 470; 
Atarneus 

Hermes: 12, 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112- 
14, 326, 398, 470, 528; 609, 614, 
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Hermus : 
Minor 

Herddétus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 

Hiero: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 
175, 200, 218, 221, 232, 266; 
610, 640, 646, 653, 657; tyrant 
of Syracuse 478-467 B.c. 

Himalia: 494 

Himéra: 146; 633, 641; a Greek 
city of Sicily 

Hipparchus: 566; 638; Hippias: 
641; sons and successors of 
Peisistratus 

Hippasus: 639. 

Hippocrates: 664 

Hippodameia: 623 


tyrant of 


a river of Asia 


Hippocoén: 616 


Hippolytus: 266, 539; son of 
Theseus; refusing the ad- 
vances of his stepmother 


Phaedra, he was accused by 
her of seeking her love, and 
cursed by ‘Theseus, whose 
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father Poseidon caused his 
death 

Hyagnis: 534; 597 

Hyccara: 366 

Hymenaeus ; 278, 388; a beautiful 
youth of whom various stories 
were told in connexion with 
wedding rites 

Hyperboréans : 140; 594, 598, 648; 
a legendary people of the far 
north 

Hyria: 16. Hyrieus: 22, 32 


Tacchus: 56, 258, 462, 494, 510; 
667; a name of Dionysus; 
sometimes distinguished from 
him as a son of Deméter 

També: 604. Iambi: 512 

Tapygia: 540; a district of 5S. 
Italy 

Tarbas: 486. Taso: 484 

Ida: 452, 484; name of two 
mountains, one near Troy, the 
other in Crete 

Idas: 116. Ilium: see Troy 

Inachus: 112 

Jo: 114, 469, 498; 671; beloved 
by Zeus, she was changed 
through Hera’s jealousy into 
aheiferand wandered over the 
earth 

Tolaia: 173 

lIolaiis : 20; companion of Heracles 

Tole: 98; daughter of Eurytus of 
Oechalia 

Tollas: 502 

Ionian: 98, 108, 206, 320, 324-6, 

404, 444, 534, 572; 594, 599, 

602-4, 607-14, 625, 628, 631, 

635-43, 656, 667 

212; a small island of the 

MInid-Aegean 

Tphiclus: 500. Iphiclus: 152 

Iphigeneia: 408; daughter of 
Agamemnon, who sacrificed 
her at Aulis 

Iris: 482. Ismarus: 606 

Isméné: 226; sister of Antigone 

Isménius, Apollo: 665 

Isthmus: 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 
170-2, 457 

Ithaca: 206; a small island W. of 
Greece; home of Odysseus 

Itonia: 124. Itdnus: 18, 124 

Italy ; 272, 416, 540 


Tos: 


Ithyphalli: 512 
Tillis: 80,130; 646; a city of Ccos 
lilo: 494 


Jason: 589. Jews: 468 

Julian : 210; Roman emperor A.D. 
361-363 

Juno: 519. Jupiter: see Zeus 


Laches: 39. Lachon: 158-60 


Laconian; 432, 534; 618; see 
Sparta 
Ladon: 30, 34; =Isménus, a 


river of Thebes 


Laertes: 92, 280; father of 
Odysseus 
Lais: 366. Lamo: 504 


Lame God, The: see Hephaestus 

Lampis: 504 

Lampon: 186, 196 

Lamprias: 468 

Laocoén: 118; priest of Apollo at 
Troy; while sacrificing at the 
bringing-in of the Wooden 
Horse. against which he had 
warned his countrymen, he was 
slain by two serpents sent 
from the sea by Poseidon 

Laodamas: 226 

Laomédon: 192; king of Troy; 
father of Priam 

Latin: 630, 674, 678. Leda: 410 

Leipsydrium : 570; ¢. 550 B.c. 

Lemnos: 110, 120, 444, 486; a 
large island of the N. Aegean 

Lenaea: 258, 510; 667; a festival 
of Dionysus 

Leon: 4. Leontium: 384 

Leontius : 246 

Lesbos: 266, 270, 324, 416, 438; 
598, 608-18, 624 ff, 633-8, 
651-7, 660-1, 668, 673;: a 
large island of the E. Aegean 

Léto (Latona): 78, 176, 182, 562; 
593, 595 

Leucas: 498 

Leuctra: 644; 371 B.C. 

Libya : 406, 486 

Lichas: 426; attendant of Hera- 
cles; the ‘tomb’ is the sea, 
ia which he was thrown by 


Linus: 238, 488, 492, 498; 586, 


609, 622, 663, 677; a legendary 
bard, for whom the vintage- 
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song was supposed to be a 
lament 
rte 488, 496, 500 (which see), 


62, 272, 414, 
a Greek 


Love (Erés) : "32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 
546; 594, 656 

Loxias : see Apollo 

Lisi: 178-80. Lisus: 180 

Lyaeus: 300; Alexandrian epithet 
of Dionysus 

Lycaeus, Zeus: 616. Lycas: 641 

Lycia: 192, 306, 460, 488; 594, 
598; the most southerly dis- 
trict of Asia Minor 

Lycomidae : 594-6 

Lycormas: 98 


Locri (E pizephyii) : 


Lycurgus: 165, 266; king of 
Nemea; brother-in-law of 


Adrastus and one of the ‘Seven 
against Thebes ” 
Lycurgus AL Spartan lawgiver) : 


Lydia: 122 » 136, 300, 318; 603, 
609- 10, ” 615, 618, 628, 657, 
667; the middle’ district of 
W. Asia Minor, seat of the 
kingdom of Croesus; became 
part of the Persian Empire in 


546 B.c. 

Lydus: 138; mythical king of the 
Lydians 

Lynceus: 180 

Lysander: 412, 470; 650; the 
Spartan general who defeated 
Athens in 404 B.c. 

Lysippus: 72; sculptor; 330 B.c. 


Macedonia: 332, 384 

Macélo: 126-8. Machaon: 484 

Maeander: 504; a river of Asia 
Minor 

Maecénas: 631 

Maenads: 26; 

Magnesia: 637. Maia; 30, 112 

Maid: see Persephoné 

Malis: 428, Manéros: 500 

Mantinéa : 62-6, 118, 304; 654; a 
city of Arcadia 

Magen: 506, 640-1 

Mardonius: 315 

Mariandyni: 500, 534 
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see Bacchanals 


Mariandynus: 502, 534 

Marpessa; 116 

Marsyas: 234, 274, 5384; 597; a 
mythical fluteplayer. defeated 
by Apollo in a contest of music, 
under the terms of which he 
was flayed alive 

Mataurus: 633; a town of Sicily 

Megalartia : 518 

Mégira: 108; 623. Meidy¥lus: 82 

Melampus: 214, 422; a prophet, 
lord of part of Argos, son-in- 
law of Proetus 

Melanchrus: 430 

Melanippé: 302; daughter of 
Aedlus, heroine of two lost 
plays of Euripides 

Melanippus: 631 

Meleager : 150-6; see vol. it 

Méles ; 248 

Mélia: 6; a sea-nymph, who be- 
came by Apollo the mother of 
Isménius name-hero of Ismenus 
a river of Thebes 

Melos: 56-60, 230; a large island 
of the mid-Aegean 

Memory (Mnemédsyné): 412, 580 

Memphis: 115, 206; a city of 


Egypt 
Menaleas: 498, 544 
Menander: 194. Menecles: 406 
Menelaiis : 28, 92-4, 302, 422; king 
of Sparta and husband of 


Helen 
Messéné: 270; a city of the Pelo- 
ponnese 
Messenia ; 116; 599, 613, 624, 649 
Metapontion : 174-8, 182 (which 


see) 

Methoné: 384; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Methymna: 610 

Metioché : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Metopé: 30. Micon: 272 

Midas: 500, 540 (which see) 

Milétus : 88, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 
538; a city of Ionia; see vol. iv 

Miltiddes : 228 

Minerva : see Athena 

Minos: 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 
540; legendary king of Crete 

Minotaur ; 98, 520; 664; a monster 
half-man  half-bull’ kept by 
Minos in the Labyrinth and 
fed with a yearly tribute of 
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youths and maidens sent from 
Athens; he was killed by 
Theseus 

Minyas, Daughters of: 24 

Mnemosyné: see Memory 

Mnesimachus: 400 

Mémus: 564; personification of 
mockery and censure 

Moses: 610. Moon: 330, 486 

Mountain-Mother: see Cybele 

Muses, The: 12, 28, 30, 36, 42, 46, 
88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-8, 134-6, 
140-6, 156-8, 168-70, 184, 
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 280, 
322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 122, 
426-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 
580; 593, 598, 601, 606, 610- 
2, 616, 622-3, 649 

Museum Hill: 596; in Athens 

Myeailé: 638; 479 B.c. 

Mysia: 316; a district of N.W. 
Asia Minor 

Mytilent: 506, 533; chief city of 
Lesbos 


Nanis: 338. Nannicus: 44 

Nanno: 614, Narcaeus: 623 

Nauplius : 280, 298; the father of 
Proetus, or a king of Fuboea 
who in requital for the death 
of his son Palamédes at Troy 
caused the shipwreck of the 
returning Greeks 

Nausicad: 587; daughter of 
Alcinoiis 

Neaechmus: 298. Necessity: 482 

Nédon: 34; a river of Messenia 

Néméa: 33, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 
304; near Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnese; scene of the Nemean 
Games 

Némésis: 126, 159, 346; 654 

Neoptélémus : 166; son of Achilles 

Nereids: 84, 104-6, 190; 631; sea- 
nymphs, daughters of 

Néreus: 84,°100, 128, 382, 478; 
the Sea-God 

Nessus: 98; a Centaur who caused 
the death of Heracles 

Nestor: 328, 422; lord of Pylos, 
the oldest and wisest Greek 
before Troy 

Nicarchus: 68. Nicoddrus: 64-6 

Nicomachus: 274 

Night: 86, 160, 448 
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Nile: 114, 166, 206, 486 

Nidbe: 210, 326, 378, 454: see 
vol. tt 

Noémius: 290; a name of Apollo as 
God of flocks 

Numa: 204; king and lawgiver of 
Rome 

Nymphs: 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 


Ochna: 4 

Odysseus: 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 
382, 390-2 

Ocigrus: 248; king of Thrace 


Oechalia: 96, 149; a city of 
Euboea 

Oedipus: 26; see vol. ii 

Oeneus: 150-2, 156; king of 
Pleuron in Aetolia; father of 
Meleager 


Ocneus: 172, 236; son of Pandion 
king of Athens 

Oenia: 33; a town of Acarnania 

Oenomaiis: 116, 166; legendary 
king of Pisa in Elis 

Oenépion: 22; legendary king of 
Chios 

Oetaeans : 665; a people of Thessaly 

Ogygus: 18. Oicles: 164 

Olympia: 136, 144, 158, 160, 167, 
176, 179, 240, 244, 529; 629, 
637, 654; in Elis; scene of the 
Olympic Games 

Olympus ; 176, 252, 450; 622, 649; 
the abode of the Gods, some- 
times identified with the moun- 
tain in Thessaly 

Olynthus: 628; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Opis: 296, 488, 508 

Opportunity : 228 

Orchoménus: 24; a 
Bocotia 

Orderliness : 448, Oreithyia: 596 

Orestes : 408; see vol. ii 

Orion; 20-4 (which see), 32; a 
great hunter, who after his 
death became the constellation 

Orphics : 598, 664; votaries of the 
cult of Orpheus which comes 
to light at Athens in the 6th 
Cent. B.c. 

Orthia: 616 

Ortygia: 384; Syracuse 

Oschophoria: 664. OQulo: 532 

Oxylus: 162 


city of 
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Pactdlus: 138. Padus: 396 

Paeonians : 651; early inhabitants 
of Macedonia 

Pagondas: 665. Pallantium ; 633 

hie eg 40, 92, 150, 220, 


Pall ‘the hero): 118 

Pan: 562; 658. Panaceia: 484 

Panathenaea : 638, 664-6; the 
feast of Athena at Athens 

Pandion: 98, 108, 173; legendary 
king of Athens 

Pandiénis: 260, 298 

Pandrésus: 562; 


Cecrops 

Pantaléon; 298. Pantéles: 198 
Pantheides: 130-4. Paris: 95 
Parnassus: 394; the famous 


mountain in Phocis 


daughter of 


Parnes: 34, 571; a mountain of 
Attica 
Paros: 602, 606; an island of the 


central Aegean 

Pasiphaé: 103. Pausanias: 640 

Peace: 448-50 

Peiréné: 33; 
Corinth 

Peirithotis : 200 

Peisistratids : 636-8, 658; Hippias 
and Hipparchus, sons of 

Peisistratus ; 567, 638 

Pelasgians: 486; a pre-Hellenic 
people of Greece 

Peleus: 188-90, 238; 
Achilles 

Pellana or Pelléné: 56, 172, 486; 
a town of Achaia 

Pélops: 118, 128, 156, 162, 176, 
278, 598; mythical king of 
Pisa in Elis; father of Atreus; 
gave his name to the 

Peloponnésus: 80, 128, 278, 408, 
478; 594, 646 

Penélope : 39; wife of Odysseus 

Peneiiis: 108; a river of Thessaly 

Pentheus: 461; son of Agavé and 
grandson of Cadmus; killed by 
his mother in a Bacchic frenzy 


the fountain of 


father of 


Perdiccas: 230; sini! of Macedon 
4547-413 B. 
Periander : 668; “ty tant of Corinth 


€. 625-585 B.C 

Pericles : 638; the ‘Athenian states- 
man; 450 B.C. 

Perséphone (Proserpine or The 
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Maid): 24, 86, 136, 148, 286, 
496, 514, 562; 658; daughter 
of Déméter; see tol. ti 
Perseus: 186, 406; son of Zeus 
and Dae slayer of the 


Gorgo: 
Persian : °138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 
838, 490, 568; 611, 616, 636— 


by} 

Petraia ; 198 

Phaéthon: 396; having leave of 
his father the Sun to drive 
his chariot for one day, he 
lost. control of the horses and 
was struck down by Zeus to 
save the world 

Phaiscus: 176 

Phalairis: 634; tyrant of Acragas 
c. 570 B.C, 

Phalérum: 664; a roadstead of 
Athens 

Phallophori: 514. Phanias: 262 

Phasis: 344; 677; at the E. end 
of the Black Sea 

Pheidippides : 658 

Pheidolas: 637 

Pherenicus: 146, 156, 218; Hiero’s 
famous race-horse 

Phéres: 140 

Philadelphus, Ptolemy (II): 492; 
king of Egypt 285-247 B.c. 

Philétas: 504. Philistus: 546 

Philip IT king of Macedon 359-336 
B.C. : 280, 384 

Philocieon : 554, 658 

Philoctétes : 120: the Greek 
archer, who, left sick of a 
snake-bite on Lemnos, had to 
be fetched to Troy before his 
countrymen could take it; his 
bow was the gift of Heracles 

Philopoemen: 304-6; of Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, gencral of 
the Achaean League ; seeZ10 


B.C. 

Phineus: 280; a blind prophct 
and king of Salmydessus in 
Thrace, who was punished by 
the Gods for illtreating his 
sons; his food was continually 
seized by the Harpies (which 
see) till sd was delivered by the 
Argona 

Phiegra : 480; a district of Mace- 
donia 
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Phlius ; 52, 162, 166-70; a city of 
the Veloponnese 

Phoebus: see Apollo 

Phoenicia: 34, 202, 314, 548 

Phoenix : 100-2, 200 

Phrygia: 162, 276, 484, 500, 504, 
514-6; 597-600., 603, 625, 
628, 661, 667; a district of 
central Asia Minor, whence 
Pelops came to Greece 

Phthia : 262; a district of Thessaly 
in N. Greece; home of 
Achille 

Physeoa: 623 

Piéria: 96, 112-4, 128, 324, 593; 
a district of Macedonia just N. 
of Olympus 

Piérus ; 593 

Pisa: 156; a town in Elis near 
Olympia where the famous 
Games were held 

Pittacus: 532, 578; 629, 657; 
aesymnete or elected dictator 
of Mytilene c. 585-575 B.c. 

Pittheus: 100 

Plain, The: 516; part of Attica 

Plataca: 34; 611; a town of 
Boeotia famous for the defeat 
of the Persians in 479 B.C. 

Pleiides: 34, 42; daughters of 
Atlas, and companions of 
Artemis; pursued by Orion 
in Boeotia they were saved 
by being changed into doves 
and plaeed among the stars 

Pleisthénes: 94; a son of Atreus, 
who married his widow; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaiis were 
sons of either according to the 
accounts 

Pleuron: 116 (which see), 154 

Podaleirius ; 484 

Poetry : 284, 474. Poieéssa: 80 

Polycteitus : 230; 672; the great 
seulptor: 430 B.c. 

Polyeraites: 635-6; 
Samos 533-522 B.c. 

Polygnétus: 635, 641; the famous 
painter: 470 B.c. 

Polymnia: 456; one of the Muses 

Polyneices : 164; brother of 
Antigoné; his restoration from 
banishment eaused the expedi- 
tion of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes ’ 


tyrant of 


Polypémon : 108-10 

Polyphémus: 384; see Cyclops 

Polyzélus: 146 

Pontus; 167, 362; a district of N, 
Asia Minor 

Porthaon: 150; king of Pleuron 
in Aetolia 

Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 96, 100-4, 108, 
116-8, 126-8, 172, 198, 312, 
478; 594, 649, 652. 676 

Priam: 182; king of Troy 

Procrustes : see Polypémon 

Proetus: 178-80 

Prométheus : 238, 564; son of the 
Titan Iapétus; he stole fire 
from heaven 

Proteus: 124; the prophetic old 
man of the sea 

Pyanepsia : 520-2 

Pylos: 149; a eity of the Pelopon- 
nese 

Pyrrhichus: 198 

Pythagoreans : 598 

Pytheas: 184, 194, 362 

Pythia: 173. Pytho: see Delphi 

Pythocritus : 230 

Python: 603, 633, 665 


Rarian Plain, The: 486; of 
Eleusis 

Rhadamanthus: 83, 200, 330, 146; 
son of Zeus and brother of 
Minos; after death he became 
a judge in Hades 

Rhea: 28, 118; wife of Cronus 

Rhégium : 272; 635; a Greck city 
of 8. Italy 

Rhodes: 88, 526; a large island of 
the S. Aegean 

Rhyndicus: 212. Right: 448 

Rome: 206, 436 


Sacred Way, The: 136 

Sailimis: 33, 310, 315, 569; 614, 
641, 650; an island on the W. 
coast of Attica, memorable for 
the defeat of Xerxes by the 
Greeks in 480 B.c. 

Samos: 412, 470, 510, 522-4; 635- 
6, 650; an island of the E. 
Aegean 

Samothrace: 62, 452; an island of 
the N. Aegean 

Samus: 118 
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Sardis :_ 136, 318-20, 338; capital 
of Lydia 

Sarpédon: 200 

Sdtyrs: 492; 668; the half-bestial 
attendants of Dionysus 

Scamander: 192; a river of Troy 

Seapté Hylé: 80. Scias: 2 

Sciras, Athena: 664. Sciron; 108 

Sc6pas: 653; a Thessalian noble 

Scylla : 302,378; a female monster 
dwelling on a rock in the 
straits of Messina 

Seyllus: 80. Scythiddes: 228 

Sea: 126, 226 

Seasons, The: 480, 520 

Sémélé: 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 
667; daughter of Cadmus and 
mother by Zeus of Dionysus, 
who was saved miraculously 
when she was consumed by 
the Thunder-God’s lightning at 
his birth 

ae 448; Roman consul A.D. 
9! 

Serpent, The: see Python 

Shuttle-Maidens : 22 

Sicily : 86, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 
384, 448, 496; 633, 640, 650 

Sic¥on: 172; 594, 623, 668-70; a 
city of the Peloponnese 

Silanion: 9; sculptor; 320 B.c. 

Silénus: 208, 492, 528; the chief 
attendant of Dionysus 

Sinis: 108 

Sindpé: 30, 33; a Greek city on 
the Blaek Sea 

is¥phus: 392; in Hades he was con- 

demned to making perpetual 
but unavailing attempts to 
toll a stone to the top of a hill 

Sleep: 338. Southwind, The: 580 

Sown, The (Sparti): 6; the armed 
men sprung from the tecth of 
the dragon sown by Cadmus 

Sparta: 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 286— 
SO S08 me22, 4125 46, ae. 
470, 530, 534, 548, 558; 583, 
599, 603-4, 610, 615-18, 624, 
628-9, 632-4, 651, 660, 666-8, 
671, 674-6 

Sphinx : 26; a female monster who 
propounded riddles to passers- 
by near Thebes, and slew all 
who could not guess them 

Spies, Goddess of: 580 
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Stényclarus: 548; in N. Messenia 

Stratonicus: 300, 374, 404; an 
Athenian musician; 330 B.c. 

Strepsiaddes: 396; 653 

Styx: 176, 236; a river of Hades 

Sulla: 678; Roman statesman; 
80 B.C. 

Sun: 102, 306, 430, 484, 520 

Susa: 320; one of the capitals of 
the Persian kings 

Symmachus: 468 

Syracuse: 88, 187, 142-4, 156, 372. 
378, 384, 432, 491, 494, 594; 
599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 
672; the chief Greek city of 
Sicily 

Syria: 234 


Taendrum : 478; the southernmost 
point of Greece 

Talatis: 164 

Tanagra: 2, 6, 8, 12, 20, 33; 644; 
a city of Boeotia 

Tantalus: 118; father of Pelops, 
whom he boiled and set before 
the Gods at table 

Tarentum : 372, 512, 540; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Tartarus: 126; the Lower World 

Teisias : 184 

Télamon : 166, 188, 550, 558, 567— 
8; son of Aedcus 

Telchins (Telehines): 126; 597; 
volcanie monsters who worked 
in metal and blighted the 
crops; slain by Zeus 

Teleboans: 28; a people of 


Acarnania 

Tempé: 108; 665; a yalley in 
Thessaly 

Ténédos: 93; 653, 656; a small 


island near Troy 

Teos: 214, 406, 572; 583, 636; a 
city of Ionia 

Teumesian Fox: 26; a legendary 
fox that ravaged Thebes, so- 
called from Teumessus a village 
of Boeotia 

Thales ; 280, 532.576; the philoso- 
pher; 585 B.c. 

Thargelia : 520. Thedno: 92 

Thébé: 33, 166, 172; name- 
heroine of 

Thebes: 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 
376, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611, 
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628, 644, 651, 665; the chicf 
city of Boeotia 

Thémis; 238; Goddess of Justice; 
daughter of Uranus 

Themistocles ; 306, 552; 640, 643; 
Athenian statesman; 480 B.c, 

Theocritus: 216 

Thedrus: 74-6, 554 

Theotimus: 400 

Theoxénia; 89, 173 

Theoxénus : 656 

Theraiménes : 342; 
statesman: 410 B,C. 


Athenian 


Therapné: 4384; a town of 
Laconia 
Thermédon: 166; a river of 


Pontus in N. Asia Minor 

Thermopylae; 640; the pass on 
the Maliac Gulf between N. 
and S. Greece, famous for its 
defence by the Spartans against 
the Persians in 480 B.c. 

Theron: 640 

Theseus: 98, 102-8, 520-2, 540; 
664, 671; legendary king and 
chief hero of Athens 

Thesmophori: 518; the chief 
eelebrants of the Athenian 
women’s festival of Demeter 

Thespia: 30, 33, 36; a town of 
Boeotia 

Thessaly: 18, 110, 140, 198, 556, 
574; 594, 636, 639, 653; a 
district of N. Greece 

Thestius ; 154 

Thétis: 190, 227, 238; a sea- 
nymph, mother of Achilles 

Thrace: 116, 260, 540, 546; 596- 
8, 636-7 

Thrasonides and Thrasyléon : 232 

Thrasybilus : 146 

Thimantis : 246 

Thurii: 250; a Greek city of Ss. 
Italy 

Thyia: 510 

Thytea: 651; seene of the defeat 
of the Argives by the Spartans 
in 546 B.C. 

Timandra: 366. Time: 160, 196 

Timoxénus: 170 

Tiryns: 180; an ancient Greck 
city of Argolis 


Tityus: 534. Tlepdlémus;: 398 

Tmdélus: 318; a mountain of Asia 
Minor, 8. of Sardis 

Troezen: 100-2, 532; a district of 
the Peloponnese 

Troy: 92-4, 120, 124, 149, 166, 
182, 190-2, 300, 466, 568, 590 

Trygacus: 512 

Tydeus: 120; king of Calydon, 
son of Oeneus and Althaea 

Tyndarids: 434, 472; see Dioscuri 

Apne or Typhoeus: 396; see 
vol, tt 


Ulpian: 546. Upius: 502 
Urania: 96, 146, 158; a Muse 
Uranus: 126; see Heaven 


Venetic: 424 
Venus: 422; 648; see Aphrodite 
Virtue: 410; 651-2 


Wealth : 643 
Wooden Horse, The: 300; 584 


Xanthippus: 638 

Xanthus: 488; a river of Lycia 

Xenocrites: 144; brother of 
Theron tyrant of Aeragas 

Xerxes: 315; king of the Persians 
485-465 B.C. 


Zalencus: 204; lawgiver of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians 

Zephyr (S.-W. Wind): 222, 396 

Zethus: 39; a legendary Theban, 
son of Zeus and Antiopé 

Zeus; 29, 30, 42, 58, 78, 94-6, 100- 
4, 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 
138-40, 146-50, 156-62, 166— 
7A, 178-82, 186-8, 200-2, 226-8, 
238-10, 255, 266, 276, 322, 328, 
8358, 410-12, 424-6, 438, 442, 
446-8, 460, 486, 516, 528; 602, 
611, 616, G41, 647, 652-4, 676 


Zeuxis: 230; 672; the great 
painter; 420 B.c. 
Zoroister: 204; founder of the 


Magian religion of the Persians, 
first mentioned by Plato 
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ACCENT: 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 

Adonis-Song : 625, 660 ff, 667 

Aeolic Poems : 588, 607 ff, 612, 
624 ff, 636 

Acollin Stode: 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 


* Aleaic’ stanza Fi .=—V—-S 
—vv—v— followed by = 
Se a 
wavy vy—=): 626,658 

Alphabet : 639 2, 640, 644 

Amoebeie Song (question and an- 
swer, and the like): 586, 601, 
620-1, 625, 661-2, 667, 669 

Anaclisis : 5877 (which see), 588 

Anacreontic (Ot —Y —Y — ~): 

Anapaest (~~—): 589-90, 617, 
619 n, 649-50 

Asclepiad (metres consisting chicfly 
of —~ VY —): 625 


Ball-throwing : 537 
Bards, Early : 587, 592 ff, 623, 656, 


ft 
Blank Verse ; 587-8 
Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 620, 660 
Burlesque Poetry: 604 


Caesiira (the slight ‘ break’ in the 
sense observed in certain kinds 
of metrical lines): 617, 621 

‘ Capping’: 658 

Choral Song: 592, 603, 608-9, 
618 ff, 632-7, 641-2, 644-6, 
648, 652-3, 656, — 073 

Choriamb ee - wea\e 625 ff, 636— 
8, 658, 6 

Chorus : bags, 588, 593, 604, 612, 
616, 620, 623-4 4, 641-2, 
660- 1, 665-6, 668-70, 672 

Comedy: 623, 641-2, 660, 662, 
668-71, 677-9 
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Competitions ; 583, 592, 595, 598- 
9, 602, 605-6, 609-11, 616, 620, 
623, 629, 639-40, 644-5, 635, 
664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 

Court- poets: 590-1, 634- 6, 638-40, 
646, 653, 658 

Cretic (— ~ —) : 605, 612, 617, 622- 
4, 651, 660 

“Cult? : 592. Cycle, The: 590 

Cyclic (or circular) Chorus: 668, 
670 (which see) 


Dactyl(— ~ ~) : 589, 596, 608, 617, 
625, 634-5, 638, 663 

Dance: 585, 589, 591-2, 609, 614, 
620-1, 623, 627, 648, 659, 671-2 

Dance- Song: see Hy porcheme 

Daphnephoricon : 665 

Dedications: 641 

thie 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 


78 
Dimeter : 6438, 645 
Dirge: 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, 
654, 662 ff; see Lament 
Dithyramb: 619, 633 n, 636, 639- 
40, 643, 645-6, 651, 661-2, 
666 ff, 676 
Dorian Mode: 626, 660 
Drinking-Song : see Scolion 


Elegiac: 601-6, 608-9, 612-15, 
620-4, 632, 637, 640, 656, 662— 
4, 673, 677. 679 

Embaterion : 613, 619 2, 649 

Encomiologic & very a 
eo —4 

Encomium : 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 

645-6, 652, 653 ff. 

Fa 5st. 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 
634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 

633. 655, 673- 4, 676-7, 679 

Epic Lay: > see Lay 


INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE 


‘ Epigram’: see Inscription 

Epikedcion : 663 

Epinicion or Victory-Song: 630, 
636, 640, 642-3, 645-6, 655 ff. 


Epitaph: 606, 630, 637, 639-42, 
663-4 
Epithalamy : : see Wedding-Song 


‘ Bpitritic’ close: 634 

Epitymbidian Nome: 6612, 662 
(which see) 

Epode: 605-6, 620 ff, 635; used 
commonly in two senses, (1) a 
short stanza of two similar 
lines followed by a dissimilar 
generally shorter, (2) the third 
part of a triad (which see), and 
occasionally (3) = refrain 

Equidistant stress : 588 ff. 

Eroticon : see Love-Song 

Eulogy : see Encomium 

Exhortation: 623; see War-Song 
and Gnomic Poetry 


Fable, The: 644, 658 

Flute ; 586 ff, 597-600, 602-3, 609, 
628, 632, 645, 649, 652-3, 660, 
661-3, 670, 672-3 

Flute-Song : 602-3, 612-3, 6172, 
624, 632-3, 656, 661-2, 675 

Folk-Poetry : 592, 599, 600, 607, 
611, 622, 625, 628, 630, 658, 
660-2, 667-8 

‘Foot’: 589 

Foot-clapper : 587 7, 588 

* Freedoms, metrical: 608, 627, 662 

Funeral Oration: 663 

Funeral Song and Dance: 585-6, 
665; see Dirge and Lament 


Games, Children’s: 587, 604 

Glyconic (— ~ — ~ v — Y — and 
a 625, 638, 645, 658, 
6 I 

ae (Moralising) Poctry: 613, 


Grace-notes: 587” 
Grape-Bearing Song: 664 


Half-hexameter: 600, 649, 662 
Half-iambie : 633 
Half-pentameter: 600, 620, 663 
Harmatian Nome: 6617 


Hendeeasyllabic (—=—— ~ ~— 
—v—=): 658 
Heptameter: 600, 605 


Heroic Lay : see Lay 
Hexameter: 588-90, 593-5, 599- 
602, 605, 608, 615-17, 622-4, 
7, 645, 649, 652, 662-3, 


Hymn : 583,591 ff, 599-601, 605-8, 
612, 622-5, 630-3, 636-7, 639- 
40, 643, 645, 648 ff, 650, 643, 
655-6, 664, 666-7, 672, 674-5, 
678-9 

Hypodorian Mode: 626 

Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 

Hyporcheme or Dance-: -Song : : 585, 
645, 659 ff. 


Jalémus : 662-3 

Iambic (~ —) : 588-90, 601, 603-7, 
612-15, 617, 622, 625-30, 637, 
Ce 658, 663, 667, 673, 677, 

4 

Ictus ; 587 

* Tetus-lengthening ’: 588, 619, 627 

Incantation : 592, 599, 607, 667 

Inscriptions (‘Epigrams’): 606, 
637, 640-1, 643-5, 663 

Invective: 604-5, 614, 622-3, 630, 
637-8, 642, 657, 662 

Iobacchus : 606, 648, 660 

Ionian Mode: 626 

Ionic metre (~ ~ — — or —— v ~); 
617, 622, 625, 638, 643, 645 

Isostrophic : see Strophic 


Lament: 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609, 
619, 622, 630, 661, 663; see 
Dirge 

Lampoon : see Invective 

Laurel-Bearing Song: 665 

Lay, Heroic: 584-5, 591-3, 596, 
602, 612, 634, 674 

Leader, Dance-: 593, 608, 616, 
619-21, 661, 667, 669 

Lesbian Poetry ; see Aeolie Poctry 

‘Lesbian Succession ’ at Sparta (or 
Spartan Succession of Les- 
bians): 610 ff, 634 

Letters, Songs as: 631, 648, 658 

Libation- Song: 612, 617, 629, 650, 


Linus-Song : 586, 609, 622, 663 

* Logaoedic ’ verse : G17 

Love-Letter : 631, 648 

Love-Song: 616, 629, 633, 636-8, 
646, 648, 655, 656 ff, 679 

Love-Tales : 634, 644 
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Lydian mode; 244, 276-8, 292, 364; 
626, 677 


26, 67 

609; 583 ff, 596-7, 600-10, 
614, 631, 639, 645, 649. 50, 653, 
658— 9; 661, 672-3, 675-6 


Lyre: 


Lyre-Song : 602, 610, 617”, 627, 
633, 644-5, 647, 662, 666, 670, 
672, 673 ff. 


Lyric : see Melic and 607 n. 
Lyric Tale: 634, 662 


Maiden-Song: see Partheneion 
Marriage-Song : see Wedding-Song 
Medicine-man : see. Prophet 


Melic: 588-90, 603, 607 ff, 614-5, 
620 f, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff, 
77-8 

Metra: 589 


Metre, Greek: 587 a 597 

Mime (Dialogue) : 

Minstrel: 585, 592, 503, 608, 620-1 

Mixoly dian Mode : 626-8 

* Modes,’ musical: 626 n, 628, 660, 
671; see Aeolian, ete. 

Molossus (———): 612, 622, 625 

Monodic Poetry (solo- song) : 592, 
605 n, 608, 615-7, 6 624 ff, 
632-3, 636, 641-2, $15, 652, 
654, 658- 9, 673, 678 

ae Greek : 587-9, 612-14, 617, 

626, wae 639, 641, 670-1, 673, 


“Myths (the narrative part of a 
poem): 616, 636, 645, 647, 
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5 


pr *-Lesbian : 625 ff, 633, 636-8, 


ae 583, 591 n, 596, 602-3, 611- 

, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5, 647, 
855-6" 661 n, 662, "670; 672 ff. 
‘ ee ’-Song: 592, 619 ff, 
6 

Oracles; 593, 596, 613, 634 

Organ, The: 587 n, 627 

Oschophoricon ; 664 ff, 


Paean: 583, 607-8, 612, 619, 623, 
633, 636, 640, 643, 645, 630 ff, 
663 2, 663, 670 n 

Paeon (Cer ye 612, 
617, 622-7, 651 

Paeon, The Great (———— — ys 
627, 651 
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Partheneion (Song of Maidens) : 
615 ff, 623-6, et oe 643-5, 
647, 655, 666 ff, 6 

Personal Poetry : 301, 606, 614-6, 
623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 673 

Pherecratic (= w= eee eand 
variations) = 625 

Phrygian ‘mode’: 278, 292, 364, 
376; 626, 671, 677 

Piano, The: 627. ‘pineeien 588 

Prayer: 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 

Pre- ~hexameter songs 596, 601 n, 


Prelude: see Proem 
Processional Song : 
Proem or Prelude: 
648, 674 ff. 
Prophet, Poet as: 
634-5, 640, 647 
Prosodiac (= —-vY v—vv—): 
590, 605, 649, 650 
4, 645, 


Prosodion : 599, 612, 622— 
647, 649 ff, 666, 670 

Proverbs: 608, 619.” Pyrrhich: 660 

Recitation: 583-4, 605, 613-4, 
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678— 
9: see Rhapsode 


see Prosodion 
591, 612, 633, 


591, 596, 610, 


Refrain : (ool 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 
62, 667 ; 

‘Renowns of Men’: 584-5, 595, 
621, 629, 653 


ee Feet (~~ for—): 588-90, 

“Revel’ ‘(eGiuos) 3 617, 622, 631, 636, 
653, 656 

Rhapsode Oem Epic poetry) : 


596-9 
Rhythm: 587 ‘fr, 596 n, 615, 627, 
633, 649, 631, 660, 663, 672, 


675-6 


‘Sapphic’ stanza B NE  — 

vv— v-—= followed by — 
vw—=): 621, 625, 661 

Satire : : 606, 637, 658, 672; see 
Tnvective 

Satyric Drama: 668-9 

Schools, Poetry- : 593-4, 598 

Scolion (Drinking-Song): 612, 617, 
629, 637-8, 648, 652, 655, 656 ff 

Semi-chorus : 585, 601, 620 

Serenade: 617, 630, 635-6 

Short Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 
625, 628 


INDEX OF TECHNICAL 


Sommer: 584 ff, 591, 608-9, 
619 ff, 629, 650, 653, 655-6, 
661, 664, 666, 668- 9 

Spondee C=): 596 n, 601, 608, 
612, 617 


Staccato: 587 n. 
Stanza; see Strophé 
Stasiotiea (Political Songs): 630, 


Story-books: 677-38 

Strophé : 617-8, 637-8, 663 

Strophic (composed of metrically 
similar stanzas): 621, 627, 
641, 654, 658, 660, 671 


Tctrameter: 605, 617, 625, 630 

Tragedy: 605, 623, 641, 643, 660, 
662-3, 668-71, 677-8 

Triad (a composite stanza consisting 
of 2 metrically identical groups 
of lines, strophé and antistro- 


TERMS IN EPILOGUE 


phé, followed by a third group, 
epode, like them but not iden- 
tical with them): 618, 620-1, 
627, 634-6, 638, 641-2, 648, 
652-4, 656, 660, 63, 671 

Tribrach ( v =)? 

Trimeter : 625 

Trochee (—~): 588-601, 604-6, 
ely 625, 634-5, 643, 658, 663, 


7 

Tumblers: 585, 608, 667 

Victory-Song: see Epinicion 

Vintage-Song : 623, 664; see Linus- 
Song 

eae : 583, 602, 613, 619 n, 

Wedding Song and Dance: 585-6, 


592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622} 
625, 649, 660 ff, 667 
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ayaves: 611, 620 

aywoviopa: 6207 

ae(Sw ‘recite’: 583, 659% 

atAcvov: 619, 663 

axovay = axowv: 610 

adadd: 6197 

aperBopevac: 601 

avépornra: 588 

aodai: 674 

amevxrixol tuvor: 648 

AT OTELMTLKOL tpvoe: 648 

Gppoviat: 626n 

"ATaxTot “Adyoe (Lit. unar- 
ranged words or say- 
ings): 641 a 

avAnrixy and avAwdixy: 
632 


BapBuros: 609, 653 
BonAams: 670 


yefuptrpos: 604 


yoos: 586 


S:AvpayBos: 603, 619, 
667 


Sippos: 588 


éyxadpcovs 653-5 
éAcyeta: 602 

édeyos: 600-1 

éAckev; 6192 

évoTrAos Opxnats: 659 
éfapérpors pedwdeiv, To 
py: 6170 

éfdpxew: 616, 620, 6507, 
667-9 


éraivnors: 653 

émi 6€ 7G TeOupeva, KTA,: 
621 

emexydecov: 663 

émitadtos Adyos : 

émwpdds > 619-20 

evxtixot Duvor; 648, 664 

evAcvos? 594 

épvuvias 619 


663 





Oavpara ‘shows’: 584 
@ctos: 585, 610 
Opnvos: 602, 663 
O@piduBos: 667 


iddepos : 663 
tauBos: 603-4, 667 
iam Bixn : 605 

ine mad: 619 
inmatdwv : 627, 650 
"IéBaxxor: 606, 648 


katevxai: 648, 664 
xiGdpa: 609 
khéa avépav: 584, 621 
kreianBos: 605, 617 
xAqtikot Yuvor; 648 
Kotvy Teptodos: 590n 
kpovmega: 5877, 588 
kKpovpata: 597, 600 
Kpotowv, éyeq@ar mapa 
mv: 605 
Kpovowy, Thy Umd THY woyv? 
605 


xUKALos xopés: 668 
xpos: 617, 622, 636, 
653-6 


Aéyer8ar mapa Thy Kpov- 
ow; 605 

Aivos: 663 

Avpa; 609 


Haxeovpevos: 619 
péAos: 607-8 
poAmn: 584-7 
povwdia: 608 


vopiona: 674n 
vouos: 674-5 


ovvdpive (= ‘Gvadpive): 627 

Spavos and dppavos (= ov- 
pavés): 627 

6oxor: 664 


maav: 619, 650 
mratdtkot Yvor: 649 


waidecot tuvor: 6497 
mxtis; 609-10 
modvxopéos : 600 
TIpovopia: 675 
mpooimiov: 674-6 
mpogosiov: 624 


payedia: 583, 594 
pros; 582, 639 


o for @: 618” 
okodta: 617, 659 
gcopwtepos: 588 
onovéai: 612 
atevérepos: 588 
ouprotixa: 617 


Tpaytkot xopoc: 623, 668 
Tpoxaios: 675n 
tpvywoot: 623 


dpévaros: 586, 619 

bpny vuévace: 619, 623, 
661-2 

pevese 592, ao 674 

tie BiBas ; 622 


epéotxos (=house-car- 
Tier, i.e. snail): 593” 

dépw: 588 

pire: : 588 

Adppvbpor and diAdope- 
Acts: 588-9 

PopucyE: 609 


xedus: 609 

Xopayds: 620 

xopov arias : 668 

xe ‘dancing-place’: 
5 


opos: 624 
oe 608 


& diOvpay pe: 619 

& te macav: 625 

& ite Baxyar: 601, 625 
Béai, ex Trav vopwr: 6740 
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